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EDITOR'S PKEFACE- 



Tee name of Pestalozzi ia forever dear to tlie hearts 
of all men. For he is tlie first teacher to nnn3unce con- 
TÎncîngly the doctrine that all j)eop!e should be educated 
— that, in fact, education is tlio one good gift to give to 
all, whether rich or poor- The fact that all human beings, 
vhether the favorites of fortune or otlierwiee» rejoice in 
■whaterer good comes to man because of hia Tiature and 
independent of all accidents of birth or circiunstance, 
makes secure this affectionate regard of all men for the 
hero of modern pedagogy. Education sliall he a real 
panacea for luitnaa ills. It akmo goes at the mot of hu- 
man misery, AH oth^giving does not ]ielp, because it 
more or less hinders .fs^-li dp J Education, intellet^tual 
and moral, alone develops self-lielp. The weaklings of 
Aocîety — the moral weaklings who yield to temptation 
Bud become criminal, the intellectual weaklings who 
Ureak down before tlie probleins of life and hecome im- 
heoUe or insane, the wenklinge in will-power wlio can nut 
deny tliemselves and tare ik Burplns of their earnings, but 
allow theraselvea to drift along on the brink of pauperiani 
— for tliesQ weaklîiigs edi«^tion will furnieh a prevent- 
ive. Their children laay be educattid îri intellect and 
morals and thrift. It is the paramount duty of society to 
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see to tliifl edncatioa, for the sake of the rich as well as of 
the poor ; just as society earee for good sewerage, and pre- 
ventfl the peatOence whicli will begin witli tJie bIuius but 
end with the palace. Education ie a sanitary precaution 
— a Kpiritual Banitation, 

These doctrines, adopted widely by enlightened people 
ft century ago on the appearance of Postalozzi*e Svenmg 
Hour of a Hermit (lYôO) and hia Leona/rd amd Ger- 
trude (ITSl— 89), ïiave received a new emphasiti in more 
recent timtjs from the inevitable trend of all civilizfttion 
towai"d deunxiracy and local aelf -government. If the 
w^eakling is to have a vote, lie will prove a negative pow- 
er in society- He will fumiBli a constitnern^y for the 
demagogue, and corruption in politics will ever prevail in 
proportion to thtj number of illiterate, immoral, and un- 
thrifty people that exiât in the state- 

Peetaloaai^ like St. Francis, wedded poverty,*" and 
with fiublime eelf-sacrifice studied all its peculiarities in 
order to discover the true and only method oi alleviating 
ita miseriee. 

In tKo Pkilanthroj)ina of Basedow expérimenta were 
mode in tLo new education as propounded by Kouaseanj 
but tlicy were limited ahnost entirely to the cliildrcn of 
runk and wealth, ^^Peatalozzi directed education also to 
the lower claesca— to the hitherto neglected multitude 
"without property» There should be in future no dirty, 
lumgry, ignorant^ awkward, thankless, and wiîl-lese maea 
of people coneigned to live a merely animal existence. 
Wb can never rid ourselvea of the lower classes by con- 
tributions from the wealthy — not even were they to give 
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their all to the poor; the only waj to cure poverty is to 
open the possibility of iiitelle:?txial culture aiid independ- 
ent self-support to eacJi and every human being, just be- 
cause he is a human being and a citizen of the common- 
wealth/'» 

This movement of Pestalozzî ia a part of the greater 
movement known afl the Frenf*h Revohition. As Peeta- 
lozzi ÎB the prophet of the new education, so Ttonsdean is 
the prophet of the entire revolutionary movement. Pea- 
taJozzI in 1764, at the a^ of eighteen, read the É/ntU^ 
and received the gift of the spirit, Both these prophets 
were of Swiss birth, 

Rousseau attacked all hiinian infititutioos — fhe family, 
KTi'il society, the state, the Cliurch — in the uama of " Na- 
All institiitiona are factitious — artificial combina, 
tions formed by nian, and invested with sacredness by a 
sort of fiTiporstition or by soraetliing worse, a gelfish de- 
agn, ^^lïetnrii to a state of Nature" Ib therefore the 
creoii of tlie new evangel, Eadedow foimded liia educa- 
tioiuil methods on Rousseau direct. France made expéri- 
menta in throwing ofi the artificial iuctmibi'ancea of state 
and Church, but ended her ex]jeriments finally by tlie 
discovery that the state of nature is a stale of violence 
and estrangement from all that ia luiman and humane. 
She slowly returned! to Boarhoiiiam tlirongh an interme- 
diate process of Eoiiaparti^m, astonishing the world by 
her new departures before and since, 

Kousseauism is not outgrown, however, but has fre- 
quent survivals in the nihids of all younj;r j>ei^oiis who are 
just beginning to tlirow ofE external authority and thinlc 
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for tliemselvea. *' To go l)tu-*k to a state of iiatnre " has 
such a refreshing sound to tlie _youiig enthxisiast, because 
it diâpensea at once ^th the neceeaitj of that tedious 
process of learning the maes of conventionalities and ar- 
bitrary usages — -the ceremonial observances that form the 
structure of civilization- Dispense with all this, and 
Le^n the search for what ia true and good and beautiful 
once again bj the light of nature. This places us all on a 
lerel — the sago by the side of the inoxporicncod youth. 
But its practical effect is niliiliflm, 

Perhaps the happiast of all Rouaecau'a inflaences is 
hifi effect upon Peetalozzi. T3ie education of the people 
as people, an education reaching all classes, owes to Pee- 
talozsi its greatest debt, and through hîni to Rousaeau 
still a large obligation. All tlie weakliiige shall be devel- 
oped in youth iti the school and made Beli-aetive and in- 
telligent, and by this iriGflna becoine self-helpfuL Pesta- 
lozzi nia*h^ this solntion of the probleai dear to all Europe. 
The great philosopher Ficbte persuaded Prussia to adopt 
public education as a state poliry, wbilo Napoleon had ex- 
ru,=ied himaelf (1802) from adopting PestalozKÎ's sehemea; 
*' He had Romething else besides abc's to attend to." The 
subsequent history of PnisRÏiï. as affet^ted bv thia Pestaloz- 
zian principle is the most instructive study for all who 
consider the humanitarian doctrines of tmiversal educa- 
tion to be EometMng visionary and other-worîdly. At tlie 
present time Btatcamanship looks first to tho war footing 
of the nation, and next after this, but before all else^ to 
the education of the masses. 

The reader of Pestalozzi's biography — especially ol 
the present excellent work, which embodies so much 
from his writings— will study carefolly the sharp differ- 
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«noes which eepamte Ma ideas from Eonseean-s, These 
will appear lirat îîi liis strongly religions t*hflrft(itor and 
next in his great reverence for the eacredneaa of tlïe 
fftmilj- 

His life la a snrceRflion of enthnniastic expérimente, 
each ending in a failnre of some sort These failures are 
followed each by a period of depressing reflection, in tlie 
course of wliich Pestalozzi seeme to become conscious of 
the personal weakness or anwiedom that had caused Ms 
plooB to go wrong. He puts the fruits of hiâ experience 
into a treatise, and is inspired to begin again a new ex- 
periment 

His writings fnmieh a etore-house of knowledge of 
human nature — a store-honsa whiuh yields most to the 
wisest reader. Tlie reader enamored of Eonsseau's doc- 
trines will not find Pestalozzi's writings edifj'ing. They 
will appear exaeperatingly négative, exhibiting only the 
self-contradiction latent io their theory. 

There are, moreover, many phases of Pestalozzianism 
which remain one-sided and linrtful, though Btininlating, 
They furnish us also eontradictioTïs iji Pestalozâ's own 
practice as contrasted with his theory. 

Karl von Raumer, in hie excellent diacTissïon of Po&- 
tslifzzi, has best exhibited these incongruities, especially 
in tlie matter of the much-famed doctrine of *' things 
rather than wonls'' — a dictum usually followed by a 
practice tliat teaches words ratlier than things or ideas of 
tilings. The more mature reader of this book therefore 
will watch with critical alertness the unfolding of tlie 
doctrine that ail ]^riIna^y instrutîtîon fihould bo addressed 
to senac-perception (the so-called Anschainmgs-unterrieht), 
On© will not be so imreosonable aâ to object to sense-pep* 
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ccption &9 a phase of edncadon, but ho will be stiapicions 
of tLo place given it in the Peâtalozsdaii theorj. 

The question will ariae wliether a premature and ex- 

dneive training of eense-perceptiou wiH not produce 
Bomething like what is called '^arrested development" of 
the hiuoan mind at an aniirial plane of ititelligence. I 

For tJie paychologifit aoon discovers tliat the power of 
thinking (l>oth analytical and synthetical) is not a eon- 
tinned and elevated sort of aense-pereeption, bet rather a 
reaction against it, which is negative toward the imprea- 
aîonA and ima^ai of fiense. 

Tlie element of thought is generalization, and this 
deals with definitions rather than with images or pictiiree 
of aenèe. Instead of reproducing tlie things of experi- 
ence, tlie thinking activity has to do with the forces, 
energies, or causes which produce things and likewî^ 
annnl and ramove tilings by the continual proeeefl of 
changtj. 

In otlier worde, thongbt deals with the dynamic ele- 
ment of experience rather than with mere things, which 
are only static results. 

Pursuing this lino of inquiry, the reader will every- 
'where find PeBtalozzi^B experiments and writings of a 
Htimulating character, suggesting far more than they re- 
veal, and pointing significantly toward tlie great educa- 
tianal process that is active in our time. 

The mejuory, whit^h was at one time almost the only 
intellectual activity known to tlie pedagogue, has now 
Leon hupjjily phicer] in tlie rank assigned to it by its well- 
known hnûùi. The time is coining when the limits of 
flenee-percoption will be discovered and eeen qait« as 
clearly. Thon we shall hear more of the proper develop- 
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ment of the thinking activity. For it is the thinkiug 
activity that assimilatefi the restilta of observation and 
brings them to fmitage. It is the Bame thinking activity 
that assimilates also the stored-up knowledge of the expe- 
rience and reflection of the race which the school offers 
to the pnpil. Without his painstaking thought, neither 
perâonal observation nor book-learning will avail him 
much. 

"W. T, Haheis. 
WAsBcraTOK, D, C, Jfoy, 1890» 
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"I SEAD your essay on PestalozzV said to me one of 
the three Commissionera who were some twenty years 
ago empowered to remodel our endowed schools; '* I 
read your essay ou Pestalozzi, whDm they are always 
talking about on the Continent, and I found there was 
nothing whatever in him." This might have been a 
very effective sarcasm, but I have reason to think that 
it was not ao intended. It was only an expression of 
oxvr insnJar ignorance, and of our inability to measure 
the effôct of ideas. Since then vs& have seen Prance 
prostrate before Germany ; aud not a few, both of thd 
Germans and the French, havo attributcid the Grerman 
triumph to the inânenoe of Pestalossi. So perhaps 
there was something iu him after all. 

Bat what was there in these Ideas of Pestalozzi 
which can be supposed to have bo profoundly affected 
the education of the Germans ? Ijet ns go back a littla 
pour mieux sauter, 

Europe was indebted to the Benascence for the con- 
ceptiou of " a learned education." The key to all 
wiîàdom seemed to have been found in the classical 
lang^uages, and the highest display of the homau in- 
tellect was seen in imitating the ancient writings. So 
education was for the few ; the many might do as best 
they coold without it. 
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This sixteenth -century devotion to the classical 
literatTirea met with many adversaries in the centurie» 
following ; but the notion had got so firmly fixpd that 
education consisted in learning, that the only question 
it seemed possible to raise was, In learning what? 

A great advance was made by our philosopher 
Locke, when he treated of education under the four 
heads; (1) Virtue; (2) Wisdom; (3) Manners; (4) 
Learning ; and declared that learning was least and 
lasL But according to him, the education of the 
gentleman was the only thing to be cared for. " If," 
Baya he, " those of that rank are by their education 
once get right, they will quickly bring all the reat into 
order." (Epistle Ded. to " Thonghtfi c, Hduc") 

Then came Bousseau. From the circumsta.nce3 of 
hifl life he had no class prejudices, and he had a genius 
for thinking himself free from all conventions. He it 
was who first severed entirely education and learning, 
and brought up his ideal Emile without any regard 
to the requirementa of *' Society," 

Peatalozzi was, like Eouaseau, a citizen of the Swira 
Eepublifi, and little fettered by class distinctions. Ho 
read Rousseau with enthusiasm, luid saw what a force 
education might become. His great object in life was 
the elevation of the people, and the conseqiienoo was, 
he became " a schoolmaster." 

But his notiona of the sohoolmaBter'a fonction were 
based on conceptions which then for the first time 
came clearly into consciousness. 

First, as to the aim of education, he annouaces that 
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tery human heing is entitled to the development of the 
faculties he was born with. 

Then as to tLe nature of the educator^s task, he saja 
that it consists in a continual bsnecolent svperinteT^ 
enc€j with the object of drawing out those faculties. 
There ia a strange contrast between the men Koo»- 
aa and Pestalozzi. Bonssean TPas a voice, and 
nothing else. Everything that he did tended to lessen 
the influence of everything that he wrote. But Pesta- 
lozzi taught mainly by action. In him the moat 
interesting thing ia hh life. 

One of the best authorities we have had on ednca- 
tlon, my friend Professor Joseph Payne^ drew my 
attention to tha excellent biography of Pestaloïzi by 
the Baron de Gaîmps, Professor Payne has now been 
tahen from us moro than thirteen yearfi, and I hayo 
been hoping all those years to And as good a translator 
aâ ray friend would have wished for this valuable 
^ book. At last such a translator has been found in a 
I Cambridge friend, Mr. Ruasell, who was a pupil of mine 
more than twenty years ago, and who has since b6c<3me 
L familiar with French educational Hie and speech as 
^Bmafiter in a Li/cée. The completion of his task has 
^neen delayed by his waiting for the new edition ; but 
now the work has a suitable English dress, I trust we 
shall find a laree increase in the nnmber of English- 
men and Enghshwomen who can discern that there 
is Bomethicg in Pestalozzi. 

E. H. QUICK 
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ACTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE SECOND 

EDr^o^f [i88S], 

" Is half a oentnrjr from now every sncial atay will be shaken-" 
Tbaio word» were apokea eighty-three yeara ago by a man who, 
14 Hive th^ poor had ido'Ic hiinscLf poor; who had lived &9 m 
fFtttjper with paupers to teach p&upers to live like men ; and wlio, 
afl«r havint; mounded all the d^^ptha of the moral and înteHectual 
poverty hidden beneath the bntliont ciyiticatioa of hia time, heui 
coma ont of the experience terrified for the fatore of society, bnt 
bringing it & means of BAlvâtioo. Thîa m ^n, wbo«e prediction 
He DOW Bee fulfilled, wa« Heury PeataloaEb 
.^ It i» importaut to have complete kn'Twledee of a man who, 
/ tfirooghotrt a lonjc life, sacrifioeo himself for what was, perhaps, 
the tacjst fertile idi^ nt modem timea — Lbe regeneration of naLiona 
by elementary education; a man who, pa^^gJonately loving the 
f)eople in spite of their ignorance and vicea, sought to teach and 
ratne them even btfure they had imid« theniselvea feared ; a thou. 
who, in his ardent desire to help humartiTy, became, in turn, 
theologian, lawyer, agricnltonst, mannfaetorer, author» jonrna- 
list, and acboolmaâieri a tnan who, amid flattery from kîngâ 
and pt.'Ople, never swerved a nirmi«nt froiri his course; a man, 
finally, whose bold and original genius was, to the very last, com- 
bined with the openness, simplicity» and absolute trust of a child. 
Sutib vas Pettalozzi. In another &i;e and in other cirenm' 

staTicod he would have beea a aaint. llie Catholic Church has 
fpw greater or pnrer- 
jr Ibe life of thu m&n offers strange contrasts, Tt will aeem fidl 

' of eowîHtricities, blundera, and even follies, unless we are guided 
by a perfect knowledge of his character and of the idea which 
WïLu the mufiispring of all hia actrouâ. 

His chiid'liie trust, wbich prevented him from thoroup;hly 
nntjerHtanding the mec of hia time, led him into many an errer, 
and cQUficd tUe failure of hia ij tide r takings, orxd the world, tbat 
belJevea only in Buceeae. cnndeiuned PostalozEi. 

But poi^terity has l»een fairer to him,* and to-day his memory 
tfl vencroitfrd and hîa dc^votion adiaircd- We see ihjtL it is to liim 

1 TEiG tf^wu of Yvtirdnn i« jnat about to bonoar the iDCULory of ifae fuinuui 
Tn&ri wlir> livi^^l Lbem fur aoloii^^ a br-.'X\z« uuitim of PaaLal^inA wii'j t^u yovr 
uhiMrvii Wmg ulmoBt iw-It ii*T iaans^ratloo- 
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^ro oTctlie reform of elempntary eduaatton, fl reform, however, 
ivbich, TiotwitLatnndlng tbd progress already iniule, ta still fikr 
from complete. 

And j-ot PwitftloBaî ifi still very little known, ûtid not &t all 
nndersti'od, even tliose wlio have lic^iiil oE him hflvin^ but a 
Tagûe ideft of the principles that guided bim, und of tbe end 
thitfc, in spSte of diaappoimment end failure, bo eteadily poraned 
for flo lon^. 

Throughont hiB life Peataloizi bad alwajH the patne objcut in 

Ttew I and tbon^b Cho idea vrhioh aaioiiatod him developed wE lb 
Bge and eïneneïic^. it never really rb&need. Ah the illnsiona 
fif bis youtn vaniabei his work appeared more holy and more 
Ijoatibifalf and tbs means he had employed more and more Ï a- 
sufficient Aud so he naver ceased iu his efforts to perfect and 
complete them. No mnn was ever loaa satisfied with himself; 
no man woa over so ijuitk toleanï from t\pi?rience. Iu on© thing 
EdoQQ did he refuse to listen to its teaching: ingratitude never 
lessened bia kindness, nor deceit his tru^t. 

Â hist-ory of Vestaloszi must, above all. bo a history of tbe 
developxneat of the groat idea whîtb. in its anccefîsive atHgies, 
he eonplit to put into practice in tbe vanous enterprises of bis 
life, la ihia way alone can it be true, clear, aud complete. 

Sacii is tbe taslc we have eet onrselvea in wHtinp; this brwk. in 
which all who wish to nndersiand Pestaloazi'a work wilL tind its 
true reaults, and, we hope, some praeiical help for the improve- 
inent of education. 

FestalozEi, like other men, had bis faults and his weaknessest 
which it would be xiofair to the public uid to hinj to hide. To 
tb» pnhlio, tbe bistonan'n duty ia to hide nothinjT ^^ *'l^* troth ; 
to Fegcalo££i, to show him as he bimeelf has chosen to appear ia 
hÏB appeal to posterity \Sojig nf the S^oan) in which, in an eic&iB 
ot humility aod forhearanee» be boa even ^one bo far aa to any 
that bia fanlis alone were tbe cause of hia misfortunoa, oon- 
deoinin^ himself that he mi^bt save the beneficent idea he waa 
bequeathing to humanitj. His glory will lose nothing if we 

aspect ibis last wish. 

Pe<3taloE2i^â ereat and beantiful character is like no other; the 
«ALfto arid tho aovo» tbo lioiï and the lamb are thore, the womflu 
and the child, perhaps, more than tbe man. Its orij^inality, to be 
fnllv uudersiood, must be atndied from ïta very earliest growth, 
and hence the importunée of ev'cry detail woha^e been able in 

oMt-ci coiu'ernin^ the childhood of a man who baa alrmdy bad 

t many biop:raphera, but the history of whose lif^ is stkll so full 

' error and defects. 

Anion;j:st ibe innumerable works on Pestalozai, we mnst par- 

Cuïai'iy notice Pompée*s, which was published in Paris ia iSôiJ, 
under tbe auspices of the Academy ot Moral and PoUùcal Si^icnetth 
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Hfl gives certain facta irliich are genoraUj wanting in tlie Swias 
nud G-L'rman biograpbera, jind which wo bare m&de use of ia tho 
present work. He draws, too, h. very trne and lively picture of the 
man and bis life of devotion ; bub tbe acooant of the t'nll of the 
yvcrduji Icititituteia so Full of atranga errors and mistakea views, 
that it would seem that tLe author mus t bave drawn from a source 
which was not eoEirely truatworthy. It ia this, undoubtediy, that 
has mEiile him ujifjûr to maay of Pebtaluzzïs frii^ada and fellow- 
It Oxkers. 

Bt'iore Ëniahing this work, on which we hîtve been long en- 
gagedt we were fortLuatel^ able to profit by Lbe many GeniiQn 

EublicntionH which, for some icara paKt, hare been throwing new 
gbt on the life and work of Pestalozzi. 

Two ia particular have bïjen very useful to us : — 

First, that of Mr. Morf, at one time head of the Training 
College in Canton BemeT and then Director of the OrphanaEçe at 
"Wiuteriiliur, entitled, JjocuniÉnts for the tHogtaiiinj of Jiennj 
Penfalosii. Mr. Morf has gona thronpjh publia records, private 
lettertt. familj papers, and indeed anyihin^ that was likely ;o 
throw lighc on the life o£ his hero, with indefatigable Eeal, nnd 
^adjres the work of the educational refonoer with much peda-. 
go^icul penetration-^ 

The aecoud is that of Mr» Seyflarth, of Lnckenwaldo, 
Bear Urandonburg, who, Tjctnoon 187Û and 1873, paWisbcd in 
eighteen volumes ths first really complete edition of PestalozEi a 
works, Uotca's edition, in li^26, included many books which 
were not written by the maeter, but hy hîfl ttssifltuntd, whilst 
several of Pc-Btalozai's most important works were wanting. 
Mr. tïcjlfarth has further euriched hia collection by the addition 
of several mt-creating and character iatic smaller w^orkâ which 
had repxiiined unpublished, and by pretaoing each of the bigger 
worts with a well* writ ten introduction. 

How ia it that so much haa been talked and written abont 
PeataloEïi in Germany lately? Because sho knows her present 
greatncBH ia owing, in a large meaanre, to him. 

Alter JeD^t whtii IJapultun peraiaLed m rejee1,ïng the principleH 
of the Swifia Pefenncr. Gerniu,uy, ou the contrary, adopted tUeîn, 
and, reorganiïiii^ her pnblio odncaiion in this epiritT produced a 
generjLtluu of rnim who weie Lot only iubti'ucted hm educated^^f 
Afterwai da. hnwf^ver, she gradually neglected Pestelozzi's doo^^f 
triun, eapecioJIy from the moral poiof; of view, and the Prussian 
ftohokjls de;^eneraced. To-ility, tor instance, they would be in- 
cajmble oï forming men like those the country still poj^sePsc-H 
ia the Hawer of their age. All the b^st minds aro well aware of 



■ He hu latelypubliâbed a accDud bookj eatiLledi LoAva front i^\e Siojy 
ûfPBâtaliizji'B Life niui iAo-n^aiffé. 
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thîSt rvid DjU eEforb is bâing mads to restore to Iiîh old hononrablo 
position the raan whose educfttiooel doctrine ttûs one of the 
chiaf means o! rniein^ Prassia when sbe had fallen so low. 

At Euater, 1B72, there wuh a Coagress in Berlin of dulei^ntoa 
from tlio Societies of Elementary Teachers in B rami en bur ^, 
Kaioiïj, Hanover, and Eeste-ÎTasaau. Tlie Con^eaa represented 
more tbaa ten Lhùueand teaclicrs, and ilHCîided upou tlie creaiiioa 
of a. National Society of German Elementary Teacliera. the head* 
quiLi tera of which should be in Berlin. 

Ou the 4tb of Ajiril, Dr. Paik. the Mîuîster of Ki^ligîuu and 
Education, received a depntation. of delegates, who inade three 
requests in the name of the Cougresa. 

Acoording to the Hannv^ VQuri&r the third request r&u 
thus 1 — 

"The eitension of the pro^amms of study for elementary 
teachers, and the organization of training schools in accordance 
iritti the pedagogic principles of Pesln,lrntz!. which, thanka to l.he 
protection of Queen LouisiL, St-ein, William Humboldt, Fichte, 
etc., formerly enjoyed bo maoh favour in Pruaaia and so visibly 
«ontribnted to the regenerfttion of the cnnntry.*' 

In France, the first attempts at educational reform in the 
spirit of Pestaloazi were o^'ing to the effortu of men like Cochin 
and Pompée; not hows^er ttiit the full vfllue of tha labours of 

the Swiss pedagogue wag not recognized ftt the outset by a large 
number of dLSting:ui:<ihed men of all shudee of opmion. It wil] 
be enough to mention Haino do Biran, do ViiiUy, Goorg-OB Gavior, 
de Gt^nindo, do Lasteyrie, Madame do Staël, do Clormout- 
Tonnerre. de Dreux- lin^é, BonrbiiTi-Bueset, Biot. Geoffroi-Kamt- 
Hilairo, Sébastïam, de Laborde, Gnultior, Joruard, C baron ■ 
Ordinaire, Matter» DelcsserC. de Broglie, Casimir Perrier, and 
Victor Couain, But it is siuco the labours of U^adame Pap^ 
C»rpeiitîer, and oBpcoially eiuoo tho conforencca on ^mt4r.-ltn^y9i§- 
ifif;' teaching in the Eshibitionof 1879, that we may say that every 
iutellipent teacher in Prance has sought (e reduce elementary 
education to tho prineiplea ïail down by Pcstaloftsi. Tbe 
podacffiffical works published during" che last ten or fifteen years 
are all animated by the eame spirit; and if tbey do not all es- 
plicitlr recommend the Peatnlo^zmn method, thej at leiLst. obey 
the tendency. May the book we are uo^ pubUshing contribute 
to the Buccese of their eŒorte 1 



■ This word — or ^en^^-^imyreaseil — I lin'o used tbrouqbunb for «nfut^ 
[X IUD&llLLÛr>] 
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CHAPTEB L 

PESTALOZZt THE CHTLD, 

I$\flusnce of home on hi-i character ; inflHence of school and of 
a visit to the countTy^ To htlp the poor^ he decides to be 
a vitlaffe pastor. 

Iff 1567, Antony Peatalozzî, a Protestant refogee from 
Chiavenna, and hia wifs Madeline de Murait, of Locarno, 
also an exile from ter country through having adopted the 
refotDQod fuîth, found refuge in tho town of Zurich, Prom. 
them Ti'aa desuonded Andrew Peslalozzij who waa a pi=i3tor 
at Hôngg near Zurich, and the grandfather of the subject of 
thÎB biogrfipby.^ 

Andrew^BSûo, JohnEaptiatjWaaaflurgGOn of good standing 
in Zurich, and had acquired aoma reputation aa an oculist ; 
he had married Susanna Hotz, of Biohterswylj a beautifut 
village on the edge of the lake of Ziu'ich, Susanna was a 
eiater of the well-known Dr. Hotc, and the ûii^GO of tho 
General Hotz nrho was killed at Schœnnia in 1799. 

Henry, ihô subject of this hiographv, was the son of John 
Baptist PeBtaloz/i, and wag bom on the 13th of January, 
174ti. HIî( eâ.rly heme and the circuinaiunceB of his ohild- 
Kood bad BO great an inâuonoe on bis chB,raot6r that W6 
must ffivQ some account of them. 

In the middle of the town of 2urioh stands a largo bridge, 
used aa a market for flowers, fruit, and vegetableB, ^n^ co^- 

^ The pBtÎAb rebutera of Hnnuf; nffnrd pvifleuoe of ihe nuiatubo of thnaf 
bio^mphtr» whn call tliLBpuêtur UoU Dpiid oiiLke hiax tho malenmJ ^tanil- 
IftLber or Persia Iljaul, 
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necting a aiiiaU aqnare on the left bank of the Limmat with 
the bij^uaro iu which the Town HoU stands on the oppotiiie 
Hide. Not far froïn tîie latter building and the quay there 
is ft small, old-fashioned square called Budenplatz, leading, 
on ihe Bouth, into a very narrow street. The corner Louae 
fronting the street is the house where Pesialozzi wae bom. 
It iBmimljered five, ûndhe&rs the date 16fll ; the ground-aoor, 
which is new used as a warehonse, waa probably in 1746 the 
Bhop where, according to the custom of the time, the chirur* 
geoa John Pestaiozzi sold his simplea and his drugs. 

It was an old ouatom in 2urJcL for ovory houso to hove ft 
name Eod sign ; that in which Pestalozzi'a parents lived waa 
called The Black Horn} 

Henry waa only just fire years old when his father died, 
loEivîng a'Vfidoiy and three children (two boys ïind o gi^l), 
hut very little fortune. Baptist, the eldest boy, died young; 
the girl, Barbara, eventually married a Mr, Grross, a mer- 
chaat in Leipsic, and corresponded all her lil'e with her 
brother Eemy, ta whom she was very much attached. 

Suasmna Pestal^K^i was a gifted woman and on adïuirable 
mother. Having been well brought up herself, ehe now 
thought of nothing but her duly to her children, ani it waa 
^ tiDiloubtedly the edncational advantages of Zurich that 
made her prefer this town to the pleasauter and eoaier life 
she might have led near her brother at RichterswyL Shs 
muatj however, have snccumbed under the difficnlties of the 
taat she had set herself, had it not been for the devotion of 
& faithful servant. But Lore wo will quote from Peatalozai^B 
own account of his early education : — 

'^ My mother devoted heraelf to the education of her three ■ 
children with the most complete abnegation, foregoing 
everything that could have givon her pleasure. In thia 
noble sacrifice eh© was Bupported by a poor youcg servant 
whom I can never forget. During the few months she had 



' Some have maintmned that PeatalozKt waa bom at the Red Lattice^ 
Ï3, MiiciBt^istrasse u tir^tiee which bcurs the iu^icrlptiODr /^onoirr to God 
ùlone, I^GIh end vkiali is a Uit\e lowar down than tho nno ooenpicd hj 
hÎB friend LavatAr. This Is a mietaka, fur it is cuntradtotûd nat only bj 
IOi'hI tirndition hat bj' PesluLozzi^a <'Wrt siatemeiii.H, iia we thaU see. It 
Lri Erne, however, that al Llie aUG of cigl>ti'En PeatalozEi lived with hid 
mother at tha Jicd Latsu^n. 
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been io our service, my fatter Lad been straet by Ler rare 
fidelity and unuaaal quicbiess. On his deathbed, agoniced 
at the itought of what the consequencô of Lis death might 
be for his family that he was leaving almost penniless, he 
sent for her, and Euid ; * BExhâli^ for tho love of God and nil 
His mercies, do not forsake my ■wife ! What will become 
of her after my death? My children will fall imo the 
hands of strangers and their lot will he hard. Wirhout 
your help sho cannot poaaifaly koop hor children with Lor.' 
Her noble, aimple herirt waa touched, and her aoul accepted 
the sacrilica, * If you die/ she said, ^ I will not forsake your 
wife, but Ï will roraam with her, if jieeds be, till death.' 
Her words eoothed my poor father, a gleam of joy shone in 
his eyoSj and he died happily. 

**Shekept her word, for she Etayed with my mother till 
she died, helping her to bring up her three children ander 
the moat difficult and painful circutOB tances imaginable, and 
showing in this work of patient devotion a tact and delicacy 
which were the more astonîshîïiir, aeeîno: that ebewaa entirely 
wiihout educatioa and had loft her native ville^'e only a few 
mouths before to try and find a situation in Zurich. 

** Her tidolity find dignity of mannop wore a toBult of her 
piety and simple faith. However painfid the consciontioug 
ftilfilment of her promise may somotimea have been, it never 
once occurred to her that she might break it, 

"My mother's poBÏtion as a widow nocoasitatod tho moat 
carel'ui economy, and the trouble that Babeli took to do 
what was almost impossii^le, ia bardJy credible. To save a 
farthing or two in tiie purchase of vegetables or frnil, she 
would go two or three timoa to the market, waiting for the 
moment when tho peasants would be anifiona to get- rid 
oi their gooda for the sake of returning home. The same 
careful economy was applied to eveiything, rtherwise my 
mother's slender means would not hnye sufficed for our 
honsakeeping expenaea. When we children wanted to bo 
oif somewhere and there was no particular reason for us to 
go, Babeli would stop us, saying : ' Why do you want to go 
and spoil your clothea and shoes to no purpose ? See how 
your mother /^oes without Gverythicjj for vour eakee, how 
she never leaves the house for months to^ether, how sha ia 
saving every farthinj; for yonr education.' But of horselll 
of wliat she did for us, of her contiûual sacrltices, tbe noble 
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girl never spoke. The economy ia the bouse was not 
allowed, to înt^rlera in any way v^th tbe family traclitioua, 
and the money devoted to alma, gratuiiiea, and new yearns* 
gifts was out of all proportion to our personal expenses. 
Atttougb these estra disburaementa always troubled my 
mother end Babâli, they never hesitated to make them. My 
brother, my sister and myself had all fine Sunday clothes, 
but we wore them very little, always taldng them oif aa 
eoon as we got indoors, in order that they might last the 
longer, Wheo my taother e^îpected visitors, no paîna were 
^ared to make our one room fit to reireive them.'' ^ 

Thia economy did not prevent the children from occaaion- 
cJly haviitg a little pocket-nioney. One day, when little 
Henry had a few pence in his pocket, he was tempted by the 
good things m a confectioner's window near his heme and 
went in to buy something. The house, which was in tte 
square and baa since been restored, was called Tlie Floutjh. 
The shopkeeper^s name was S(?hultheBH, and inside Eetiiy 
found little Anna ScbiiltLcss mindin;^ the shop. The ijirl 
was only seven years older than be was, but she refused to 
sell him aaytblng and adyised him. to keep hia money till he 
Qonld make a bettor nae of it. She who now gave hint this 
excellent piecG of advice afterwards became hia wife, and 
remained his good angel till her death. 

Xkua Pestalozzi passed his childhood in an atmosphere 
of love, devotion, and peace, of rigid economy and of noble 
generosity. It was thia, tmdonbtedly, that made Lira trui5t- 

', self-forgetful, calm, and affectionate, and gave him that 
tie, sincere, and active piety which iinds pleasure even 
m renunciation and privation. At the same time hia 
imagination did not rem^ain dormant, indeed iJa development 
Beemed to make up in a measure for hia lack of physical 
activity. The little fellow, nearly always shut up at home, 
listened eagerly to tales and readings, of which he never 
forgot Û word. On the contrary, he turned them over and 
over in bis mind, putting himsdf in the place of hia heroes 
and making them act differently with different résulta. 
Already he was busy with thoughts which took Mm inr 
away from the realities of his life. 



1 Letter from PeataloKzi to ProfosBor Ilh, 1803, 
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Tte âducation PestnloKzî received from his ynotiier left! 
îneffacenble memoriea in liia heart. Motliers, to hiio, wera 
tbe ideal educators; it weis to them he addressed bis ad- 
vice and eshortationSj and on them that he relied for tha 
re^c^eratioa of the poopio. And is not he himaslf &n 
example of how much a man's childhood mi\y be mfiuenced 
by the care, love, and devotion of a good mother ? And may 
we not thiok tJiat if Rousseaa had been brought up by a gooi 
mother, hifl goniuB might havo been entirely' beneliGeat ? 

Bi:t iowever excellent Pestalozzi^e early education mny 
hive been in all the most important points, and especially 
in the development of his affections^ it was bound to be 
incorapleto. The boy, puny from hia birth, alwaya indoora,! 
brought lip entirely by women, deprived of a fathor^a in-| 
flaence, of all contact vith boys of his own age, and of out-/ 
door games and interests, remained all his life smill andt 
weak, Bhy and awkward, changeable and impressionable. I 
As Kiedsrer, who aiteru-ards beaanie big friend ncd bolper, 
once said : " In Pestalozn there was as much of the woman 
fts of the man." 

The springs of young Pestalozzi's life were in the heart 
and imagination nlono ; hia thought, swift to perçoive the 
relations between thinga, and often turned in on itself, left 
him absent-minded, inattentive, and c^relt^sa about mere 
formalities, and, as a general rule, about the malaria! con- 
ditiona of lifo. Ho Tvoa uniiwaro of the excoptionil chBrat> 
ttT of the family-life he had enjoyed, and i^orant of -what 
tho society of men in general was like. It is eaaj to judge 
from this how many bitter disappointments were in store 
for hiui> 

They comraooced aa floon aa ho went to echooL Although 
he often gave proof of penetration, he was unBucccssful with 
most of hia work; indeed, he wrote and spelt so badly that 
his master judged him to be utterly incapable. His com- 
panions liked him for his good disposition and obliging 
nature, but they took advantage of his good qualities to , 
make a hutt of hJm. Festabszi speaks of hiiouelf at tlua 
eriod of hia life as foUowa : — 

'J'The failures which would have sadly troubled other 

liildreo hardly affected me. However much I might have 

desired or dreaded anyThing, when it was once oveij and I 
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had had two or three nights of good sleep after ifc^ îf it con- 
cerned me aloinj, it waa juat as though it had never been. 
From my childhood I have been everybody's plaything. 
My education, which gave food to all the dreams of my 
fancy, left me alike incapahle of doing what everybody 
does, and of enjoying what everybody enjoys. Erom thô 
very first, little children, my schoolfellows, Bent me where 
they would rather not go, and I went; in short I did all 
they wanted. The day of the earthquake at Zuricli,* when 
masters and boya rushed pell-mell downstairs, and nobody- 
would venture back into the claas-room, it was I who went 
to fetch the caps and books. But, in spite of all this, 
there was no iutimacy between my uouipaniona and myself- 
Although I worked hard, and learned aome thinga well, I 
had none of their ability for the ordinary lessons, and so I 
could not take it amiss that they dubbed me Harry Oddity 
of Foolborough.- 

'* Moro than any other child, I was always running ray 
head against the wall for more trifles ; hut it did not trouble 
me. I thought I could do many things which were quite 
beyond me; I measured the whole world by my mother's 
house and my Echoolroom, and tho ordinary life of men ■ïsTxa 
almost as unknown to me as if I had lived in another world." * 

Jrom the time thai ha was nine years old, young Pesta- 
lozii was invited every summer to spend a few weeks with 
hiB grandfather, Andrew Poatalozzi, the pastor at HiSngg, a 
village about three miles from Zurich. 

This village is mognificeiitly situated ; the hills on which 
U lies, on the right bank of the Limmat, aJope rapidly on 
the south to tho river, on tho other side of which the groncd 
is lower and covered with houses- The land at Hongg is 
rich and divided into fields, vineyards, and large orchards. 
The parsonage, which is close to the church, is still tho 
Hamo as a hundred years ago, thongh pnrta of it have been 
restored and modernized. The fj;ardens which surround it 
were formerly narrow terraces built on the side of the hill. 
The diniug-rooin, which is in tha south-east corner of the 

^ Tlte ISthof Dectmber, 17HS. 

" Afl Mr. Quick lina well pat if. [Tr»] 

> LeLmr lo UUj olruadj qui ted. 
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building, fljid has lar^o windows looking east and sontli 
commandiEg a beautiful view of the basin of the Limmat, is 
uucliangGd, save that a amail stove, in white porceUin, has 
replaced the enormoiifl green ecruotiare that formerly stood 
there. 

It was in this place that Pestalozzi, the echoolhoy, paHsed 
bis happy hohdays; here that he learned to love Nature and 
the work of the fielda; and hero thut he lirait conueived the / 
noble idea to which he waa destiued to devote his whole/ 
life. 

Already at that time the peasants of thÎB canton had befftm 
to combiae industry with agriculture. Aa yot there wera 
neither fitctotiea nor machinerVj it ia tme, but in every family 
there was a certain amount o± spinning dona by hand. 

By accompanying his grandfather on his daily visits to v 
the schools, the &ick and the poor of his parish, the child | 
was initiated into thorealitiee ef the life of the people; and 
although this waa his first acquaintance with their suffer* 
ings, he waa touched with profound compassion for thero, ' 
aad from that moment theve burned in his heart an ua- \ 
^aenchabls deaire to find some remody for the evil, 

A village pastor haa a sublime task, but a very dîfïïcult 
cne; his duties are innumerable and nnceasing. Obliged 
to be for ever fighting, and often single-handed) against the 
m&teriiil, inlellectualf and moral poverty that aurroonda 
him, and which, in spite of all his efTorla^ seems ever the 
same, he would lose heart and courage if he were not sup- 
ported by a Bure and well-triel faith. Young Pestalozzi'a 
graadt'ithar was one of those meu who devote their whole 
enerf^ to Iha office they have choflen. His faith, which was 
simple and sincere, living and active» naturally mode a strong 
impression on his grandchild, who used to say afterwar^is : 

'*The best way for a child to learn to fear God ia to baû 
tnd hear a real Christian/' 



At the same time, this life of active charity and eacrifice, 
Ccrrespondinc; with the boy^s deeper feelings, and appealing 
Btrnngly to his emotional nature, soon became his ideal and 
his ambition ; and he made up hi^s min d to be a pastor, lika 
^Ms grandfatUer. It was therefore decided that he sLouId 
»iudy theology. 
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^lerid*>ur of the University of Zurich in the middle of the 
tigMeerith century j' thenpirit u:hich rtitpitd there, and itm 
ijijlueitce on Pedalozzi,' he abandojis theology for law in 
ordQf to rffor7i\ abubes ; hû is condtijnned as a rctiolti- 
tionary ; he abaTidons law,avdbU7^3 his maTiitscr/pts. All 
that remains of his first •writings : "Agis." Carri&î aicay 

hy iAfi agricttltitral iitopinn of tht titnt^ he hccom^a ui» 

agriculturist in order to help the ptople. 

In til© middle of the last century^ higher education in the 
toivn of Zurich had made remarkable prograss, and waa 
distinguished bj a loftinesa and originalîtj which deserve 
to be better known. The philosophy of Wolff, who preached 
a rettini to Nature in everything^ had stirred to the students 
a triple Qnthuainam^ 1 for simple mnnnerHj for tho revival of 
German literature, and for political liberty. It was this 
enthusiasm which impelled Pestalozzi to the enterprises of 
his youth, those firat unfortunate attempts which only de- 
layed the mornoat when he was to find hia real vocation 
and he com a the reformer of education. 

At that time, thûology, medicijie, and law were studied 
in Zurich in the Collegium humanitattSf which was open 
to BtudentH of £fte©a yeara of age, and which three di&- 
tingnished. profeasora had brought into great repute. Thesa 
rnen were Zimmerman, Professor of Theology (1736) jj 
Breitinger, Professor of Grsek and Hebrew (1745) ; and^ 
Bodmer, Professor of Kisicry and PolitJca (1730). They 
had succeeded in arouBing a burning steal amongst the 
students, and in imparting to their work a particular 
tendency, some esplanatioo of which will be necessary to 
the proper uoderstaudijig of this history, 

JSimmorman was firmly and eincersly religious, without 
heing intolerant; he was quick, open, and calm, a friend ol 
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mrtnkmd and a friend of trnth.. Ha had changed the old 
Bystem of formality and severity at the Academy by making 
the relations between master and pupil kicdly aud pleasant 
"WBqq Pcaialozsj began his faïghor atudioaj Lowever, Zîmmer- 
mac had already been called to another post; but the in- 
flosnce of his pa^t activity continuei to make itaelf felt 
during the professorship of his snccesaor. 

Broitinger used %o speak of Greek literature as being a 
BouTcfl of wïsiora for all other nations. He taught it in 
this spirit with remarkable power, and sacceoded in making 
liis popils ttndereiaad and appreciate it, and find not only 
teen pleasure in it, but viiluabk iiiatrudion. He loved hiB 
pnpila fts his own children, and looked after thom in- 
dividually with aucii care that they all ioved and respected 
him as a father» 

Bodmer was a Professor at Zurich for nearly fifty years, 
ttnd it is to him particularly that tho town ow(?s tho niany 
talfinted men it has prodiiced, Hia teaching was more 
especially coucenied with the hibtery and inslitutioEs of 
Swiuerlandj and its effect was to inspire Lis hearers with 
a paaaionato love for justice and liberty. His view was 
that the laanaera and social org;ani7;ition of tlie day wore 
degeneratiag, and that a struggle must be made to bring 
back the old virtues. He taught that desii'es mast h« 
liniiiedj and praîaod the simple ju^s of donit^atic life. Wo 
CBJi form fti^mft opinion of hia ti^aching from the fbllowing 
passage of his l^ialcgucs of the Dead : 

"What did you do on earth? — I sought for happioess» 
rHd yon find it? — Alas! much too late. Where did you 
eeek it? — In Persia, in India, in Japan, at tho ends of the 
earth. Where did you find it?— It had been in my own 
village, in my father's house, whilst 1 had been seeking it 
ttouïands of milca away j and whon ai aast, after joany 
dangers, I rotTimed homo, I found it there- My father, who 
had taken no step to find it, carried it in Ms heart, I just 
caught a glimpse ol it and died." 

But Bo6mer was not content with teaching history and 
politics; he introduced his pupils to the masterpieces of 
modern literature, especially Kcglish. To him and Breit- 
xugerj Zurich owes tho heaour of hayiag been, with LeipoiCi 
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the atartîng-point of the movement which haa given Gonnany 
her admirable modern literature. 

8doii after Klopstock had publiBhed his Mesaiahj La came 
to Zurich to etay with Bodmerj who had been oae of the JjJ"3b 
to appreciatfl the value o£ his work. He waa anon followed 
by "Wieland and KJeist, so that gradiially the little Swiaa 
town became quite a centre of literary activity. KJeist 
wrote to Glelm; 

"Znrich is really one of the finest places in the world, 
not only on account of its magnificent position, but on 
accouuc of the men to be found there» Whereas in great 
Borliu there are not more than three or four men of taste 
ajid genioB, in little Zurich there are twenty or thirty," 

So great waa the inflnsnce of these professors on their 
pupils, that the latter came to doepiao wcûlth, luxury, and 
material comfort, and cared for nothing hut the pleaaarea of 
the mind and soul, and the unceasing piirsuit of justice and 
truth. For a long time Paatalozzi and his friends slept on 
the bare ground, w^ith no other covoring bat their clothea, 
aorl ttte nothing but bread nrid vegetaMea. 

Snch was the sphdt wLicL reigned in the University of 
Zurich about 1760, seven or eight years aiter Klopstock^s 
viait to his fiiund Bodiiier. It was ab this time that yoimg 
Pestalozzi arrived there. His previous studies in a humble 
Bchool had not prepared him in any way for the University, 
but thia lofty leaching suited his character, and, acting 
powerfully on bis imprtsKaionable nature^ furnished his facul- 
ties with the fitiaaulus nnd food they lacked- As a schoolboy, 
he had not shown much power, but now he rapidly became 
a distinguished scholar. He waa still li ttle more than a boy, 
when tlie University honoured him by printing a ti'anslatiou 
he had made of a spoeeh of Domoethoiios. 

Ha alterwards referred to hie academical studies in these 
words ; 

"The spirit of the publio teaching in my native town, 
though eminently sdentîtic, was calcalated to mnke us lose 
sight of the realities of life, and lead ua into the land of 
dreams. All the best of us, Lavater not excepted, were mora 
dreamersp We had decided to live for nothing but indepcn- 
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deuce, well-doing, Hacrîûce, and love of country, but we were 
witiioat the practical knowledge necesaaiy for reacliin*; tiiese 
ends. Wti were taught lo desjjisQ ilie external adviinugija 
of weatlJi, honour, and consldorarlon, EUid to bolieve That by 
economy and moderation, it is poasible to do without moat 
of tlie things considered essential by ordJ nary mid dle-cla&a 
people- W© wore beguiled by a dream, to wit, the possibility 
of enjoying ïadepondonco end domeatiG lioppiuesa with* 
out having either the power or the means of acquiring that 
position wbicli alone cart give them. These dreams had all 
the more power over us because it was to our best feelJnga 
that they appealed when they incited tia to make a stand 
agaiaat the decay of the old Swïkh spirit^ that spirit of sim- 
plicity, dignity, and fidelity, which had onca been the glory 
of our couuiry, but which at that time was already slowly 
diï>appoariiig from amongat us/' 

No man was ever a greater victim than Peatalozzi himself 
of this illusion which he calls n dream, this ideal which he 
pursued with tio much aelf-forgetfulnesa ; ond yet is it not 
just because hs reacliGd so high a point in this high path, 
thfit ho made the dîacoverîea which have rendered hia 
memory immortiil ? 

We have seen that young P es taTozzi wanted lo "be a pastor, 
like hia grandlaLher. Ho accordiugly studied thcolo^j but 
after having brought hia studies to a successful close, he 
discovered that he could not preach. It is even said that 
in the middle of his trial-Bennon an eu controllable fit of 
laughter seized him and obliged him to stop. So ho gave 
Dp the ministry to study law- But this change was nnt en-* 
tirely the result of hia inability to preach, for his thonghts 
had long been taking another direction, and elowly leading 
hiin Xo auothar sphere of activity. 

Alre&dy, as a child at achool, Postaloa^î had had a horror 
of injustice and oppression, and had always been the cham- 
pion of thofiG who were wronged. One day he had taken to 
tuak a worthless under-master who had been guilty of some 
InjuBtice, and, to the amazomont of the wholo claea, hia 
ent*ri^ hod carried the dtty, Lat-er, in an anonymous letter 
addressed to the edacational authorities, he had discbaed 
the vices which were secretly imdermining a ]iublic educa- 
tioi^M iitstituiiou \ this letter had oxcitcd bodlo very aagry 
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feelmgj and on its auiLorsbip being diacoTered, PestalDzzi, 
flltliough an inquiry tad. proved the trath of his atatomenta, 
had been threatened with aevere punishment, and had beea 
obliged to escape to Hon^ïg to his grandfather. 

There ho had heard the peasants complain how the iinr- 
gessaa of Zurich lordod it over thom, moaopoliaod tho trade 
in the town^ and refused to sell them the riiïht of citizeiiship. 
Often, too, he had stayed "with his uncle Hotz at Itichters- 
vryl, the inhabitants of which viîbge made the same com- 
plainta as those of HSngg, The doctor used to apeak witli 
great bitternoas of the "gracioua lords of Zurich/' and one 
day, "when his nephew "waa boasting of the liberty of the 
Swiss peasants, he replied ahai^ply, ** Don't talk so much 
about their liberty; they are no mora ir^e here thaa in 
Livonia." 

The impressions thus made on young Pegtalozzî by hia 
visits to the country were all the keener and deeper for 
being assoGÎated with the memory of happy days spent 
ûtûOûgHt a class of people who always made him welcome, 
and in a place where he was able to enjoy a freer and more 
actiye life titan he had ever enjoyed in Zurich. 

At that time, the village pastors of the canton were for 
evor ropoating the old adags about evil coming from the 
town» Youns Henry felt this too, "When I am big," ha 
used to say, *' I shall snjjport the peasants; they ought to 
have the same rights as the townspeople." 

At tho university, too, whore Bodmor'a teaching had 
directed his attention to the political state of his country, 
he was one of the moat ai'd&nt amongst those young mea 
who were anxious to reform everything in Zurich, and 
whoao actiona in the pursuit of liberty and justice occa- 
lionally caused their parents bo much embarrassment, anxiety, 
and trouble. 

In the middle of the last century, the country districts in 
most of the Swiss cantons were dominated by tho towns. 
vrhîeL were themselves governed by a certain nïiTuber of 
privileged familiea» whose government was generally mild 
and kind, though the people had no right to take part in it. 
Ill Zurich, some thirteen trado-gailds monopolized all the 
indiiAtry and commerce of the place. 

Tte desire for preater liberty showed itself first ajuon^st 
the students, and was caused to a very great extent by tha 
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«cample of the people of Geneva, who bad tor a long time 
boen complamiiig of the dommiition ot" the patrician fainîlitg, 
vko hid graciualiy robl>od the people of ilII their ancient 
rïghta. Ill 1738j France and the cantoaa of Berne and 
Zurich, appealed to by the Genevan Govemmentj had in- 
daced the people and the magistrcites to accept tkeir raedîa- 
tioD, and had obtained for the former the right of remonstranoe 
and veto in all measures which aifected the constitution. 
And 80, in 17G2, when the Governmeatj following in the 
fltcps of the Paria Parliament, oondemiied the author of -EwJï'ie 
and The Social Contrart, the people esponaed Rousaeau'a 
side very warmly, aad addressed a remonstrance to the 
magistrates, asking that the decree shculd be repealed 
aa being in evory wfty nnjust and ill-advised. But the 
petitioners were civilly dismissed, and their p&titïûn dis- 
regarded. 

These doings made a great sh'r in Zurich, and caused 
p^at excitement amongst the patriotic siudentâ, who ex- 
iresaed their entire aympathy with the people of Geneva 
and for a time almost worshipped Rousseau, in whose writ- 
ings they found so many eloquent paasnges in praise of 
ïfaiure, simple manners and country life, that were entirely 
in harmony with their own views. 

These young Liberals, several of whom afterwards becnme 
famous, now undertook a crusade against the abuses and in- 
justices of the time. During the years 1763, 1764, and 17tj5 
they formally complained of throe liigh fimctionarioj ; and an 
inquiry having proved the truth of the facta they alleged, 
the guilty persons were dismirîsed. The mr^gistrates, bow- 
ever, alarmed at the spirit which was animating those young 
men, blamed thair action, and punished them with one or 
tw^o dnyfl' confinement in the Town Hall. 

In the spring of 1765, Bodmer had founded & Helvetian 
■pociety, which used to meet every week to hear and discuss 
I by its membei'3 on questions oi history^ educniiou, 

litics, or ethics, and which contributed in no sm^all degree 
to spread libaral ideas amongst the students. 

Of this society Pestalozzi was one of the most enthusiastic 
members. 

The tatoe year, the students started a weekly local paper 
called the Mt'jnorîàl. As ita aim was purely moral, politics 
were not touched on ; indeed, at that time, ths discussion of 
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politics in a public paper was forbidden. The editors -wera 
Lnvnler ard Fuhsli; but Peatalozaî was one of the chief 
conlribiitors, and it is interesting to em tte sort of thonghta 
that occupieil him at tte age of nineteen. The following are 
â few estrscta from his ariicles : — 

*' I am told nearly eirery day that a yoang man who occn» 1 
pies such a very unimportant position in Lis coantiy &s I do, ' 
should attempt neither to criticise nor to make things better; 
that both are beyond liia province. I «nay, lioweverj bo 
Allowed to express my wishes; this at least nobody eaji 
either forbid or find fault with. I propose, then, to foruau- 
late my wishes and print ihem for everybody to read, Aa 
for those who may make fun of me, I can only Lope that they 
will aoon learu to know better," 

* I would have no great mind too indolent, or too prond of 
its own greatness to labour for the public good with cooragB 
and persereranco ; I wonld have no one <lespise the very 
bumbleât of hid fellow-creatures when they are honest and 
indus trio «3." 

*^ I would have parents exercisa more care in choosing 

companions for their children- For wLo does not toow what 
a powertiil inâuence good <]r bad companionship has on 
young souls ? " 

"I would have people as eager tospeakof a man's proiiresa 
and good qualities as they are lo lell his fanlta. Do we 
DOt owe this juetics to cur neighbour who is trying to be 
batt^sr?" 

" I wonld that one of our doctors woaH make an abstract 
of TÎ3Sot*s ajEcell<mt booh, and that by the self-denial of a 
few rich people this abstract might be sold to every 
peasant for a half or third of its price," 

This wish suggests another ; 

" I woiild that some one would draw np m a simple manner 
afevr principles of ed^icj^tion intoUîçible to everybody j that 
Boma gênerons people wodd then share the especsa of print- 
ing, so that the pamphlet might be given to the public for 
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notliiog, or noxt to nothing, T would thon hûvo clorgymoa 
distribute it to aU fathers ûûd mothers, bo that they might 
bring up theii" children in a rational and Christian, maimer 
But perhaps thîB is asking too much at a time." 

" r woxild have all who work Trith their hands, all whose 
lives are indastrioos, frugal, and independentj looked upor 
&3 the pillara of our liberty, and held more in honour amongul 



"I would thatFillmyfellow-cîtîzengcould study the hia tory 
of Switzerland and the laws of the canton, and that the new 
Holvetian Society would furnish them with the meana," 

Meanwhile the irritation caused at Geneva by the con- 
demnation of Eonsaean bad reBulted in differences between 
the magistrates and the people, which were becomiug more 
Bud more pronounced and threateuing, and in 1766, the 
government again asked for the mediation of Zurich, Berne, 
and France, " to save the country/' The deputies from these 
three States met at Geneva in March, and proposed an 
arrûngemûnt which suited tho magistrates, but did not 
satisfy the people, who rejected it by a great mtyority on 
the 15lh of December. 

A rumour having readied Zurich that troops were to be 
sent to Gonova to forco the people to accept tho proposal 
made by the deputies, the town was thrown into a great 
etate ol excitementj and nothing else was talked about, 
nearly everybody approving of the step. The young 
patriots however wore violently opposed to it, and debated 
wbether it 'would not bo pOBsible to put tho whole matter 
before the people of Zurich in such a way that they would 
refuse to become an instrument of injustice. 

A young theologian, 0, H, MuUer, made the attempt, by 
drawing np a short statement in the form of a diologne 
between peasants. The conclusions which he put into the 
mouth of one of the Interlocalors were aa follows : 

"The towDSpGople of Geneva hsvo a right to mnhe what 
laws thoy please ; for the liberty of & people consists in itB 
being able to organize its government as it likes» Besides, 
it woa formally Biipulated that the people should he free to 
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adopt or reject tho varioua constitutional measurea, and now 
that they have rejected thia mediation by fi, great majority, 
are we to go and force them to accejit it? Sach a pro- 
ceeding would be treasonable, shameful, Jnfanious, and a 
governmtiiit that inaiiiited on it would iiD loûger deac^rve our 
confidence. Come what may, then, I for one shall not go_" 

Mailer, saying the paper had been given him by some one, 
ruad it privately to a few friends, aûd then locked it up in 
bis de^ik. But ho afterwa.rds allowed a student named 
Wolff to take a copy, and Wolff distributed it amODgat the 
other students» 

It was not till the 24tii of January, 1767, that the magia- 
tratea hoard of it. Their patience was now e^haiiated, aad 
they were furious ; they even suspected a conspiracy, and 
appointed a sptcial commission to discover the author of 
the pamphlet and have him arrested, 

Tliis was on a Satiirday, That aamo ovGoing, Postalozzl, 
on the advice of Lavater and other frîenda, went to Muller 
to urge bim to confess to the magistrales that he had 
written the pamphlet- Muller promised to do so ; but on 
goint; to hia house the nest day^ Peataloaai found that he had 
fled in the night. Pestalo7zi thereupon hastened to consult 
hia friends Lavater, Fiiasli, and Vogel, and it was agreed 
that if Muller had really run away, they should tcil the 
magistratoa all they knew of the matter. But others had 
been before them, and Mullar had been already denounced 
by several citizens. Their readicesa to do thia is explained 
by the fact that all the townspeople were bound by an oath 
to tell the authoritioa everything which affected the Stata. 
But in this matter, moat of thom acted without regrst, and 
were certainly not actuated by a aeuse of duty merely, for 
nearly everybody was just as indignant aa the mngistratea 
themselves. The latter indeed received many addressta, of 
vrhich the following may bo givon as a spocimen : 

" The faithful cibiaena, in assuring their gracioua lords 
of their devotion, humbly beg to make the followiug 
roquost : 

" Do not let your zeal in thia matter grow cool, leat the 
weii'are of the State as well aa your own peace and safety be 
imperilled; continue rather earnestly and boldly to âtîfe ftt 
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birth the serpenta who are fiôeking to poison the 



their vary 
State," 



All the joung patriots who wera thonght to be coTLcorned 
in the cnnspiracy were examined, and some of them wero 
conlmed in the Town Eall. The result of the inq^ttii'iea 
ahowed that the pamphlet had been written without any 
malli^ioua mteiition, &ud that those who had distributed it 
had done bo without the author's kuowledge, behaving it to 
be quite harmless. 

But nothing could soothe the anger and fright of the 
** gracious lords and their faithful auhjecta." They were par-* 
ticolarly indignant with PcEtalùsaî^ nnd confined him aevorttl 
times, believing that it was he who had suggested flight to 
Millier, 

The bnrgomaatep had, ho-weyer, received a letter from the 
fngitiTO, in which bo ncknowkdgod that ho vaa tho author 
of the dialogue, esplained how it cnnae to be distrihutpd 
without hia consent, and asked pardon for this boyish fault, 
which be had committed without any uialicious intention. 

But the magiatratea were too aiigry to forgive, aud tho 
inquiry was conducted as if it had been a question of saving 
the country from some great danger. 

*^The faithful people " did not conceal their indignation 
either, for in the streets and on the market places tlia 
etudents were mfiny timoe thr^ateced with death. 

On Sunday, the Ist of February^ 1767, a proclamation 
by the Government was read in tho whole caatonj apprising 
the astonished peaaants of the existence of an abominable 
pamphlet, which i^ndangored the safety of the State, and 
ordering that its author, Charles Muller, should be arrested 
and handed over to justice by anyone who should meet him- 

The sentence, pronounced on the 11th of February, de* 
clarea Millier unworthy of the holy minietry, and baniahea 
him for ever from Swiss territory,^ orders the copies of hifl 

Ïamphlet to be publicly burned, condemns a dozen students^ 
Qfitaiozzi amongst them, to bear the expenses of their ccn« 
"~ lomeat, warns tbem that if tUoy coutiuue to speak against 
Uio Government they will loi^e their right of dtizenahip, 



^ Mallei, aft^r^nrdfl a prute°MQr in Derlin» ia famona Tor baying bMD 
the ËtBt Id introduoe (Le jVi^Jun/^fn lo Uie iiterarj vorld. 
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rxnfi forbids tho ptiblicatiou of tLo Mc'monaî_ A CDmmÎESÎon 
wu» rilcio Li|ipoinl«d to coikbrol tlie atudeute ocd to preyouC 
tliom li'om forming iti^aooiQtîona. 

lu tihc ores of Lis fol low-citizens Peatnlozzi was no longer 
«nydiing Uut a dangerous revolutionary. Sordid theeffacta 
ol' til» stiuleiioo ooiLse to make themaQtv<^s felt for a long 
time; ii^deed tto imdertftkmgg even of his middle aga 
■urtorod from it. Ar all ohajïce of a public appofulment 
wiie now gone, ha Imd to relinquisli hia hops of being able 
to improYo tho condition of the people by legislation. 

Hq oarod little for Ùw harshness of the rich, but he wob 
deeply hurt by the part token in the matter by those whom , 
h« had moant to aorve. 

The real cause of the material poverty of the people, hdi 
reo^cucdf is thoir intelloctual and moral dcgrAdaticn. In on 
*loction, after hnvin-r sw'orn to support the best eidieo, thej 
ftlvntye find aome pood reason for electing the worst. But 
AS cillv those C4in be really helped who are in a posiiiau to 
hçlp tb^msoîvos, ilio first &tep towl\^^i3 &ii improvfcment in 
ihù condition of tba pâopïâ will be to ^ee that they ars 
properly educated. 

Ou AbuidoDin^ his legftl studies, Festalozzi threw his 
iBftiiMaoripis iuto tiie lire, a&d tLus &U the nmneroos writing! 
o( his tttrly ^uili vrnjre lost, except one whidi had been 
pTÎiiteil in El Review published »t Ltndan and Leip?!**^ called 
Jn .t.vocftrf Of" 9omir a/ lAir Most Rrp9arkai>l*: Writings of 
Our Tiwtct (ilii'i, Na 12, pç, S46-37i). His ardcio ia 
enlitlc>d A^i*^ tM beMs uie dato 17€5^ viik tln oo a 
words >- 



*nia «rticïe w«9 wri i tcp W » voncg nsa of great 
pTWn iw» > not TCt t«v:iitv v««i« «U, ftcd wa^ &ot oxigatMj 
btfl»d«d for paUMmtkB."' 



7109 BvHnr te «ot to b^ had worn. Imi Jf<v ku jut 
W«nw:l«4ed S»lk« «»»)« te «dit i?« of Pestaient wacà& 
^MâlMd at Biarf - Uift hr UVf. SeyCvUc It is &a 
«wBestrf PnttfattTs praMion tWt vapoesus^ ttd m 
Iv «» resttrfcafafe to be di sawM rtl wfthart faiifcw ■<ii1b^ 

It wïU b© K«i«ftt.et<J tUt vw «i^bBr, v^m aia » 
I^Jiat awl a t«nr |MV Orac^ sc^te; ^eiaad W Aa 
liMtwrdkJMAaàa tnaskt» rf '^— ^* ^n -- 
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hj tis professor of Greok^ had Iiîmself translated a part of 
the third epe^^cU ta the Atheniau people, and in SQct a way 
as to escitô UDÏveraal admiration. Thia translation eervea 
as a prei'ace to the history of Agis, and is intended to ahow 
bow in the time a which preceded the Macedonian invasirjn, 
the GrreeltR had foreakon tho old simplioil^ of life and the 
old virtues that had ao long contributed to their strength 
and happiness. The pictnre of thia decadence has such a 
atriking resemblance to the state of Switzerland in the last 
ct^ntury, that tho translator, in a footnote, and with a touch 
of irony, reminda those readers who might fancy they had 
detected allusions to the present time that the Athetnans 
only are in question, and that it is Demosthenes who is 
epeaking. 

Then follows the history of Agîa, that king of Sparta, who 
at a time when Ûx^ laws of Lycurgus had fnUeii into neglect, 
had undertaken to revive them. Although brought up in 
loxary and idleoeï^, he had resisted their sedat:t,ioDS, aud 
now lived with sGvere simplicity, trying to moka the rich 
follow hia example, and endeavouring to bring about a new 
division of land for the purpose of restoring the old condi- 
tions of equality. The attempt, however, failed, and Agis 
paid for it with bis lifo. 

From boginning to end of the shetcli Pestalozzi eloquently 
preaches the cause of the reform undertakfD by Agia, and 
one cannot help thinking that he sought in that way to pré- 
pare a now era for his country, in which the utopÎQu schemes 
that then filled the thoughts of all the moat generons-rainded 
Btudenta in Zurich mi^'ht be realized. But by burning all 
he had written^ Featalozzi now aeemed to be acknowledging 
ihat ho had been moving in the wrong direction, and to he 
condemning the systein by which he had been led away. 

According to several of his biographere, it was at thia 
period of bis life that he said: **I will bo a schoolmaater,'* 
But this is a mistake ; for he did not 6nd his true TocatioD 
till later, wheOj having become a father, he gave all hia best 
thought and care to the education of his child. 

On leaving the law Pestalozzi turned to agriculture. 

To follow this new direction of his thought, and to 
underataud tow it was that he saw in this freah ephere 
of activity yet another way of raising the people, we ntuat 
firdt know something of the many Utopian achenies for the 
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improvenaent of agrJcaUure wbicb at that lime found ao 
ceptnjiCG with the younger generation iix Zurich, 

The Gukivation of the soil was making marked progress 
in different coantriesT ^^^.d was held in great honour by 
moralists and philosophers. Stimulated bv Bodmer'a leach- 
ing and Bousaeaii^a -writin^, tLo young men of Zurich a&w 
in the improvement of this important art the salvation of 
the poor and a remedy for every evil. Schulthesa, of Zurich, 
who had seen Bousseaa in Geneva, used to relate that the 
philosopher had si^id to him. : ^^ Agriculture ia thâ best and 
happiest of all occupat.iong. In countries whi[^h are not 
free, men are compelled to become mechanicâ, but in free 
oonntries it is better to be an agriculturist,'' 

In the autumn of lTG5f Bodmer wioirO as follows io Sulzor 
at Winterthar : 

'* The love of the country is very strong in Fdsali, and still 
etrongor îu his friend Moisa, the eoa of tho colonel, who îa 
anxious to he a thoroughly capable farmer, and already 
knows more than the peasants. It ia surprising how many 
of our best students have taken a fancy to farm-work; they 
haTe already learned to mow, and to boar boat and rain like 
the peasants. I am only afraid that they have begun too 
late. Tbeiryoung friend VanHatisen began earlier, and his 
skill in iield-work has been much admired." 

To this Sulzer replied : 

"My wish for Wioterthur, as well afifor Zurich, would bo 
that only a small number of the leading magistrates, mer- 
chants and manufacturers ehoiild remain in the town, and 
that the rest of tbe citizens should settle in the conntry on 
Bmall holdings, where thev would live by their work on the 
l^tid and lead a life, not mdead like that of our peasants, 
but still simple and unpretending, I think those parents 
who are so perplexed to know what to do with their sons, 
wo^ild do well to buy for each of them ti amall qnantity ot 
land in the coantry, and let them live by cultivating it. I 
am sorry not to have set the esample myself when 1 was 
able ; I thinl: I may safely say that in a lew years I should 
have be»n in a very good position." ' 

> Wer^iiot tben^ild fobemea sag^ted by ava^ue filing of d&ng«rf 
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Sach wore the ideas that ware cnrreat amon^t the 
Btiidenta of Ziinch whon Pcstalozzi gave up the study of kw 
and tamed his attention to agriculture. His hope wan that 
by Betting an example of an improved method to the Bwîsa 
peosaEts, he would enable thrm not only to livo in comfort, 
but provide for their chiidrea that intellectual and moral 
training which ia so necesaary for the citizens of a re» 
publio 



Alr^ad; in tha munnfaatiTririg dietrictn, thfl peaanntfl, tpmpled by (ha 

Ci^peab of largf!r wagf>a« were Ûockîag Co the to^vaa arid jojnJDg tirat 
gg clusa of uroikera who havs tio direct înti^re-it ju ibe Ijijid u( tUa 

country, vho have Doth!!!;; to fall liack upon wbon wark is alack» ud 
vrliû Jtom thcii rapid iaoreoso La^o boeu called Lhe pioIotoriaL 



CHAPOTEfî m, 

PESTALOZZI TRE AGRlCDLTtJRlST, 

EnçfxgK^d to Anita Schulthefts ; qfter stvtlyhç agrfcttfturv tmfh 
Tnchiffeli, he huip land near Birr; during ththnildinfj of 
hh fiOH^e at Birr ?te lires ai Muligtn; hia viarritiyc ; birlh 
of his non; hé Kettle» in his 7iew hoase: iieuhof. Failure 
of his eiit^TprUe. 

At the time that Pestalozzi tamed his attentïoû to agrn 
culture, he was engaged to be marned ; and it is in hm 
correspotidonce with hïa futm-e wife that we find the most 
Vftiuablô information aa to the thoughts and plans that novr 
occupied him. The readerwill not have forgotten the young 
Anna Schulthess, who gnve sach good advice to Pestaloazi, 
when, as a ckild, ho wanted to hwy sweetmeats in the shop 
adjoining his mother's honee. The girl hi\d great natm^l 
mieUigence, and had reoeiTed an unusually good éducation 

When her lather, J. J. Schulthess^ started in business at 
the sign of The Plough^ he had already traTelled much and 
obaorved much, and hai everytrliere soagbt the sociery of 
educated people. In spite ot hia commercinl pnrsuits, hia 
devotion to art and literature romaiupd unchanged, and hïs 
hoase became one of the favourite resorts of men of taste 
and leamiug. The poet Klopscock himi^elf was his guest 
during his visit to Zorîch. 

Thouj^h Anna was only a child, all this made a lasting 
impression on her, for at a very early age she had nnder- 
Btood and enjoyed boih ihe intellectual aiid emotional pleiLsuro 
of the study of literatora and the fin© arts. Her diary, frora 
which wo ^\all often have occasion to quote, and which, like 
her fnther, she kept all her life, is a proof of the nobleness of 
her niture. She was both umsicLan and poet, and even in 
Lor old age retained her freshce-as of îmaginntion. Some 
verses that she wrote when quite an old woman in imitation 
of Wordsworth's " We are Keven " have beoi preserved. 

Among the men of t&ste and education who &eqiienlet1 
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Schnlthess's housQ, there was bd intimate friend of Pester 
lozai'a callad Bluntachly, a young man of remarkable iiiielU- 
gonco and higb cbaractûr. Only four yûftra older tbna 
Pestalozzi, be was in tte last stage of consamption, and 
know, &s everybody else knew, that he must soon die. This 
circuiûâtaitce lent a strange seriousnesa and sadness t^ the 
lilQjary friendship which had sprung up botwcen him and 
Ihe young Anna. She afterwards spoke of him as follows: 

"Before I can forget hîni I must forget myself; I can 
indeed ne^er forget tLe ctarm and energy of bis converaa- 
tion; I did nothinir without conaulting hlin ; he was gay, 
gentle and kind. We were in the habit of talking over the 
beat ways of helping the poor. , , , One day I asked hia 
opinion of some rilibone I had to ohoose from. ' Thoy are 
beautiful,' he said, * but ho long as your poor neighbour 
has more need of a few shillings than you of those ribbons 

' And at once I decided to do without the ribbons and 

ovorything that waa not really nccesBary," 

Pestalozzî and Bluntschly had the same ideaa and feelings 
and the same projects. But Bluntschïy had a better know- 
ledge of mon aud things j h© was more prndoutj his mind 
^|^aa more matured, and he saw how lif.tle his friend wos 
suited for praclicnl life. When he felt his end drawing 
near, he called Pestalozzi to him aud said : 

*' I am going and you wîU be left alone. Avoid any career 
in which you mi^ht become the victim of your own goodness 
and trust, nnd choose some quiet life in which you will run 
no risk. Above all, do not tako part in any important under- 
taking without haTing at yeur side a man who, by his cool 
judgment, knowledge of men and things, and nntihalrable 
lidelity, may be nblo to protect you from the daugers to which 
you will bo oxpoaod/' 

Bluntschly died on the 24th of May, 17G7, leaving Peatx- 
loEEi and Anua in deep grief. Tho friend they had jnst lost 
had alreaily taught Tliarfo two young peojile to approciato 
each other, and now their common s^'of brought them nearer- 
A warm-hearted eulogy of Bluntachly that Pcstnbzzi wrote 
and oûVrod to Anna toucbod her deeply and tilled her with 
gra^tude. It waa by meoting eveiy day and comparing 
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aotTonvful memorios, that they at last came to love eacH 
oiher, so that it vas in a certain sonso to Bhmtschly that 
PestaloKzi owed the admirable and devoted wile who was 
his bupport for fortj-aix years. 

Pestaloazi ^vag emnll and "g^y- HiH health, novor good, 
had been broken by work and Btndy, and the doctors had 
advised him to take a loug rest in the countiy. He was 
entirely ctirelesa of his appearance and was, indeed, incapabJe 
of droF^aini^ properly j he wùa clumsy and awkward îa ovory- 
thing he did, and in his absEnt-mindednebB often forgot part 
of his dress. He was, in short, without any of those quali- 
ties which are supposod to inspire a woman with liking for 
a man. But Ajma saw^ doopar. *^ Such nobleness,'^ eho said, 
*' such elevatioD of clianctar, reach my very soul.^' Their 
hearts were eue thon, and they exchanged vows. 

As soon ag they were formally atTianced, they be^an a 
coriespondcnce, and from tho end of the samuier of 1707 Lo 
the autniau ot 1700, wlien they were married, exiihanged 
irequent letters. Of these lettors nearly thi^ee Lundred of 
Pestalozïi's and two hundred of Annans have been preserved. 

The côlebrated letter that haa beou quoted ia ao many 
biographies ia ra^isHing from thia collection, but the young 
giri'a answer is there, and this answer eeoma to prove that 
the letter as quoted does not esactly agree ivith the original. 
At any rate, it was not in this letter that he asked her to 
marry him. 

The most strîkîoff and authentic part of this letter, which 
was published for the first time in 1S28, in a German news- 
paper, runa as follows ; 

*'I will not speak to you of my careleasneea in dress and 
raapuer; it 13 indeed great, and is but too well known. 1 
am reproached with having too many subjects of distraction. 
I have friends evorywhorc, it is true, and aubJQota whiûb 
interest me, hut I have only ^ven attention to them in the 
hope oi making myself useful. I also know and appreciate 
the sweets of solitude, the peace of the domestic fireside ; it 
will biî my happiness to Oïijoy it moro in tho future, I no 
longer want a large circle of friends, but I do not regret the 
veal's J have given to social intercourse. I have learned to 
know my countrymen, and this knowledge wiJl bo useful to 
ma by a^d by. As my health ia iiot very good, I thiiik it 
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more than probaWe yon will sur^'ive mB^ thoagfc my doctor 
aasures ms there is at presoat no causo for anxiety ; but I 
do not tlimk my life will pass witLoab importaiLt and 
dangeroua andertakinga.^' 



In one of AiiDa's letters we read ; 

" Yod migLb perhaps say that Nature had done little for 
you, if she had not given you those large dark eyea, which tell 
of all the goodnesa of your heart and breadth of your mind." 

There was indeed an inexpressible tendemees in Pesta- 
lozzL*H look^ whioh W** aometiniee floahing with iotelligiintie 
Olid energy, aomGtimea nied{t:itîve almost to sadnoss. 

The following leUer shows that Anna approved of Pesta- 
lozzi's plans for a country life, and also that be was amious 
10 make ihiâ life a basia for some echame of patriotic philan- 
thropy, 

"T am glad to find that you too think life in a towa un- 
suîted to the sort of education we think beet, My cottage 
roust certainly be far from such a ceotre of vice and misery. 
I shall be able to do more for my country in a solitary' hut 
than in the tumnlt of the city. When I am in Iho coiintiy 
and see that one of my neighbovirs who is jo want has a 
child of great promise, Ï shaii take this child by the hand 
and make a good citiaau of him ; he will work, he will have 
enough to eat, and will be happy» And should this young 
tDDJL do a noble action anil incur tho Bcotn. of those who fear 
men only, he will fiud food in my house as long as I have 
sny. I Bhall take pleasure in drinking nothing but water to 
give him the milk I prefer, that he may see how much I 
esteem the nobleness of his character. And then, my beloved, 
you will be content to soft me drinking water only. Is it not 
true that to help oar neighbours we are willing to limit our 
needs so far as is reasonably possible ? How much more I 
could say about this happy outlook, the joy of haviug chil* 
dren, the nuexpected via[r.s of friends! But I must stop and 
vill only Bay one thinp more : circumstance a may some day 
take me from our fireside ; I shall never fail in what a loyal 
citizen owes to his country. But I know, my beloved, that 
tixe fulâlment of any duty is a doltght to you." 

Anna*B parenia did not approve of this union ; her mother 
4 
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partictdarl^ dreaded tlie GongcqaoncoB that the ontorpriaing 
and eager nature of a young man with so little prudence 
and knowledge of the world might have for her dau^hter'tf 
biLppin«Bs. 

Much aa he loved Anna, however, our yonng roformot 
wooJd not give lip hi a agricultural projecla. Furnished with 
a letter of introduction from hia friend Lavater, ie went to 
Tscbitïeli, at Kirchberg, near Berne, who at that time had 
mado a great ropuLation bj hia manner of cultiTalinfiç his 
land and by the tempting innovations he had. introduoâd, 
one of the moat important of which was madder-growing. 

Almost immediately after hia arrival, Pestalozzi wrote to 
Anna thus; 

" I am at last settled, and cni happier than I ever erpected 
to be. It is the happiest Louaehold you can imagine. 
T^chîffelî, the great agricalturiet, ia the kindest of fathere, 
I shall leam farming in all its branches and in all its latest 
developments. I shall certainly become independent of the 
whole world.'* 

And a little later; 

" Tschiffeli makes up for the loss of all my friends. This 

Erofession that I Lave chosan will enable me to make our 
ome very comtortabkj for Tschifleli, who really mokes a 
great deal of money by his farming, ia teaching mo hia 
whole system most thoroughly, bo that I feel sure of being 
Able to do exactly as he is doing." 

Anna Schultheas had four brothers younger than herself: 
the BOGondp Goj^prtrd, ha.d beeu iiLtimate with Pestalozzi, and 
had always known and approved of his love for his eieter. 
Just at this time he was appointed to a pastor^s post at Keu- 
châtel, whither Anna went with him to see him comfortably 
eatahliehed in hitj new home, They passed by Kirchborg to 
flee PestaloKzi, who waa of course happy to see Anna again 
and accompanied them to Neuchâtel. In the courge of this 
joumeyjthe brother andsister introduced their friend to several 
of their acquaîn tances, doing thoir beat to make them appre- 
ciate bis worth ; but h» unfavourable was the firrit imprea- 
flion produced by Pestalozzi's appearance^ and by the strange 
oesâ of his manners, that their trouble was thrown away. 
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PestaloEzi spent û wliole year at Kirchberg, -where he w&a 
very bappy. He took part in all the work of the farm, and 
vas proud of sbowirg Lia visitors hia homy hands and suu- 
browned face. Hia zeal at that time for the improvement of 
■griculturej was one of those youthful onthusintjmH that ara 
^ways 80 fruitful of illaeions. If the question of making 
J money entered into hta thoughts, it was only bccauee it was 
* necessary for hira to reasanre Aniia's parents about his 

future position. 

He had formed plana for a method of cultivation which he 
expected would be voiy profitable, Indeed, so confident 
was ho of success that no shadow of doubt ever crossed hia 
mind. Ho gives ÂDua all thu deuila of thege plana In « 
letter which is too long to ho given in full : 

"I shall cnltivate nothing bat madder and vegetables, 
^chiffeli has iifleen acres down in Budder and gets won- 
derful crops. Tho csponeoa of growing it will not bo higher 
near Zarich than here, and the soil is much more favour- 
able, 

" As madder takes sixteen months to ripen, I shall begia 
by planting fifteen acres of poor land, which I shall endea- 
vour to improve the first year. If I buy twenty aores of 
waste land, my third crop of mndder ought to repoy the 
purchase raooey ; and then sixteen months Tatar I shali have 
another crojjj nnd ao ou. But as I shall have to wait for the 
jDftdder, I must grow something elan for a living in the 
I meantime, 

'^Thebest way of gettinganythingont of the land tho first 
year ia lo grow vegetables. The method of growing veg&* 
loblea hna undergone improvementa of wliich people in 
Zurich know nothing» bnt which I have had explained lo me 
by a very clever gardener here, I have seeds of much 
better quality than those to be had in our markets, and I 
havo learnod bow to koop Togotablon through tho winter bo 
as lo be able to sell tliom in the apring when they are worth 
twice the money. I shall make good Bse, too, of the manure 
that ia at present wasted in Zurich, and in this way I shall 
0oon fertilize tho very worst land in the diatriot." 

Aft*?r Bpsftking of growing cabbo^^es, caulifiowor^broccolîf 
asparagus, artichokos, etc., and calculating how many plants 
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will go to the acre, attJ what yield he will have for th© 
market, Postalozzi GontmuGs : 

**I shaîl limit myself to these two things ; I shall have 
aeither meadowB, fields, vines nor cattle, nothing but madrier 
and vegetables. 

''My one thought, my one occupation all day long-, is to dt 
mjsali for this work I have choBen, Now you know wLat 
my plans are. In forming them I have been helped hy the 
ominoiit agriculturist 'with ^phom I am living. Do you not 
think, beloved, I am right to say that by putting all my 
strength, all my iatelligence and zeal, into this work, I shall 
be quite able to supply the m.odeat wants of a family living 
in the country, and living principally on the produce of ita 
own land. But my maater ani3 I go farther; we think 
that in this way 1 shall not only be able to provide what is 
absolutely necessary for my family, but be certain of making 
them X very comfortable home. 

**Eïamînewbnt I hnve ea.id with the greatest cure, beloved, 
to see whether it ia clear and reaaonabla. In all my plana I 
have been guided, as yon know, by the experience of the 
great agnctiîturiat Tyuhiffeli. How happy I shall be if they 
ploasQ j'oii, and satisfy your revered parents ! ^' 

Anna waa both trustful and hopefol, but her parents' 
doubtB and fears were aa strong as ever. 

Early in the autunm of 1768, Peatalozzi, full of courage and 
confidence, came back to Zurich, to find land suitable for 
his purpose. His choice fell on Letten, in the western part 
of the plain called Birrfeld, in Aargaa. He there purchased, 
for twenty-tUree pounds, some fifteen acres of land at the foot 
of the hill on which Braunegg Cfitstle stands, and between 
this hill and the village of Birr, This small quantity of land 
he gradually increased by buying up the neighbouring fields 
from their peasant owners, till he found himself the master 
of about fi hundred acrei5; aud a Zurich banker hfl-ving joined 
in the nudenakingand advanced him fifteen hundred pounds, 
he waa at last in a position to put his projects into execu- 
tioQ. 

As thôr© Tvafl no house on the land, he settled tfmporarily 
&t Midif^en, a smoU vilkige on the loft bank of the Beuss, 
ftbout two miles to the west of Letten. The house he occa- 
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pteJ. vrt3 an old Tnansion, Siûd to bars boQn tlie nncestrii] 
Lome of son© noblQ family of the distï'ifit; it now Vielrmged, 
however, to Mr. rroohlich, of Bru^'^f;» a friend of Peataloi^ai's, 
who let him house, barus, and gardtin^ for qji almost nominal 
sum. 

His good motber, who divided her attentions bet^ï'een bet 
son and her fnthor-in-law, helped him to get Kia house n 
order. The old pastor was still living at HSngf;, but had 
become yery iniirm. Pestalozzi had onco said, speaking of hia 
jnothar Î "If you could only aee iffhat bLo dooa at HBcggj 
how she denies herself, and what she bears for our sakea 
..." Anna also contributed, though in secretj towards 
the wants of the uew household. 

Tbo f[\îthfiil Eabcli ho-d romciincd la .Zurich, and Anna 
had written about her to Pestalozzi as foltows : 

" I oiiimot look upon our good Baboli fi3 a sorvaat, but as 
ft friend- Our first care must be to ensui'e her a peaceful 
old age. I chatted with her for an hour, and we paid a 
visit togetber to grandpapa. It is astonishing how caroful 
and aeusiblo she ia in GTtjrythiug." 

Featalozzi describâs his nûw eRtablishmônt thus : 

*^ The place I am living in has many charms. My rooms, 
newly plastered and whitewashed, are ploasantj ancf will do 
well enough hiX the present. The hoiiae etauda by itself 
at some littla distant^e from the ron-d, aiid la very quiet. 
Our three rooms get the aun at noon and at evening^ and 
the Bweateat music from ths birds every morning. The 
water is so pure that there ia said to be noue like it withia 
thirty milee, aad tha air is tha ûnest in the world. We Eirâ 
at Iho foot of a low hilL, from the top of which you con see 
■cros3 eighteen miles of plain. The Eeusa, very useful 
for the traosport of madder, flows quite near the village, 
Tliore is a pleasant pardon adjoining tho houao, and ovon 
our yard la shaded by fine trees, . , , So much for 
comfort. What is more important is the advantago that 
such a position will be to my undertn-king ; the low price 
<ïf land, for inatanco, its suitftbility for m ad dor-growing, 
and the ease with which it may be broken up into fields. 
The whole district ib poor, so that labour will be ohetip. 
liideed, m every respect, I shall have the advantage oj 
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TacliifTelL My noighboura now seem very frieiidly, bo that 
iny fears of tlie fii-at few dnya on this Bcore have entirely 
diaappearod. If they did not receive me very well at first, 
it was not that they felt any ill-will against me, but ibal 
they were angry with some friecda who had stupidly 
exerted tteir authority in my favour. Two daye later the^ 
were all glad that I had come here, and I folt it my duty to 
reward tbeir friendlinesa with Bomething to drink," 

Tho house that FeatalozEi lived in at Hnligen has uader- 
gone few altsriitiona. It is a one-storied house, facing weat, 
the hamlet lying a little below among the treea. The front 
has Bis windowSj with a door in tho middlôn The "wall 
which oacloacd thfl yard ia gooe, but the trees which shaded 
it are stilL fioariahing. The old lattice window** have been 
replaced by large panes, and the iron bars which protected 
them have been removed. The old gi-eeu earthenware 
Btovea are still therO' The bam is cloao to the house on the 
north side, and on the enst is the garden. Mtili'gen ia close 
to the river Reuss, which flows swiftly between high banks, 
nnd can only be crossed by boat, as there is no bridge near. 
The villiige of Birmeusderfi bo celebrated for its mineral 
waters, ÎB not far off on the other side of the river, and can 
be seen from the hamlet, 

Whilet he was alone at Muligen, Pestalozzï once had the 
pleasure of seeing Anna, on the occasion ef a visit she paid 
to a friend in tho neighbouring town of Brugg. 

But, oa the whole, he had no lack of pleasant society, for 
he was well received by many of the inhabitants of the 
district, and had besides many visitors. In spite of all this, 
howoverf ho soon began to sulTer fiom^ his iaolalion, bo that 
Anna hiid to cheer him and exhort him ''not to be always so 
Bad." To this his only answer was to beg that their marriage 
should be no looger delayed, Anna's parents, however, 
B*J11 withheld thoir consent, and it wtia as much &3 Pesta- 
lo2zi*B friendïi, Lnvater, Fiissli, Hotz, and others could do 
to make theia promise that they would not forcibly restrain 
their daughter from doing aa she liked, 

Wiïb a sad heart, then, but with perfect confideuce in 
Pes taloazi. Anna left her father's house. Ber mother^g words 
to her on leaving were : " Yon will have to be satisfied with 
bread and water," Her father's diary shows that ahe had 
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vo dowry boyond her peraooal effects and hor pinno» The 
marriage took place îq the presence of a few friends on the 
80th of September, 1760, in the ctiurch at Gebistorf, Pest»- 
lozzi being twenty- three years old and Anna thirty. 

Immodiiitcly after her marriage, Anna commciiGod ft 
dïûï^', which she kept most rngnlarly, ïind in whi»ih her 
hiiaband himself often wrote. This diary will henceforth 
be one ot our most valuable sources of information,^ 

Notwithatanding what we have Bâid, Amia'a parents wero 
soon, reconciled to their dnughter'a marriage. Only ten 
weeks afterwarda, we find both Anna and Festalozzi i^taying 
ftt Tht Plough on a visit, whicb was to be for three daya 
«nlj, but which lasted for threa hnppy weeks. The young 
eouple helped to make the New Year's bonboi^s, and wrote 
many a joke on the subject in their diary. They also visited 
ftll thoir relations and friends^ chief amongst whom was 
Pestalozzl's good mother. They left Zurich on the 28th 
of December^ taking with thorn the friendship and bleBtiinga 
** of both families." That day they ** dined twice/' and then 
" taking boat," arrived, " thanka to the Almighty " Eafely at 
Uuligeiu 

The very nest day PeatalozKi was back on hie land, busy 
■with plana for the future, and earner to begin the building 
of a diffelling-house and bam. Meanwhile he bad sowu his 
fields witii sainfoin. 

Ou St. Sylveater's Day they baked a small batch of bread 
for the poor, and were well rowai'ded for their pains by the 
joy of the roci])ients. On the lat of January they went to 
church at Birmensdorf. 

So Lapjiy were they in their love for each other, that for 
the greater part of that year everything seemed to prosper, 
and encceas seemed certain. Anna's parents oftea came 
to see ibem, sometimes bringing money to support the new 
teniurej and Pestnlozzi and she paid many vim ts to Ih&ir 
Abonda in the neighbourhood. 

At the same time Pestalozzi worked exceedingly hard 
vith bnth head and hands, esposiug himself to all weatherB, 
and walking the three or iour miles that separated hia 



" Id 1BT4 (hlK iliary was iiltll in the poAseBoion of b lodj îa Zurltïh, 
«ho waa B'lod euouf^h t<i lend it \o Mr, Uorf. tat hia importaul hook OD 
_|MikiHi. 
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bome from lûa land at all hoars, and often man^ times in tbo 
day. 

Meanwhile he was ple&aed to egg hîa aamfoïti growing, 
and took keen delight in every addition to hia buildings, 
wliich were to be in tha Italian stylo, and wLich he 
hurried on with impatient eagernHsa. Untortnnntcly, tow- 
over, Le Lad cliosÊn for hia stev^ard and foreman a most 
unfiiiitabJe man, called RIerki, in whom nobody m the nc-igh- 
bourhood had any confidenco, aad who gravely coiaproinised 
hie maeter'â interests. Indeed unpleasant rutaoara hail 
already reached banker Scholthoss' ears, and £Ued lum with 
nneasicess as to the fate of his moneyn 

Some extracts from the diary will ^ivo a clearer idea of 
the atato of aiFaîre in the apring of 1770 \ 

^^bth March (Anna). — I have baen to see the land with 
my huebaiid and my brother the doctor. For the first time 
1 nave heard an adverse jutlf^cnt on my dear ouo^a under- 
takings. The pastor of Birr donbts our succea^n Thia 
troubled me eomewbat, bat haa not made me very nneaGy." 

"2bth AiiTil.— Arrival of SchuIthesSj the barker, with 
hia two aoos. This viait has kf>pt ine employed all day. It 
would have terminateil pleaaantly for ua all if a wrstchpd 
servant had not talked dpspairingly of my dear huaband'a 
projects. I hope the latter will not hear of it." 

"ârrî May (Pestalozzi). — At nine o'clock a letter from 
Sch-olthesB BQyiojç that he considers my undertakiag to have 
fFiiled. jyy dear wife comforts and encourantes me» I 
rejoice with her at the kindneaa of her good parents who 
have to-day sent us another ten pounds." 

" 10th May (Anna). — To-day I have made up my houa©- 
keeping accoonts, I iind our expensBH are greater than i 
expected for such a simple life as ours. For seven months 
they come to thirty pounds. For eight weeks, however, we 
weie not alone, and havo had na many as forty peoplo 
staying with uB, so thia lar^^e amount is not very sur- 
prisingn Our guests were all rokitions or true friends^ and 
not one of them but waa vei'y dear to us and very w^el 
coma.'* 

" \Wi May. — Moifl and SchiuE (two friends of Ppstnlozzi's) 
arrived to make a careful am-vey of the innd. Tljey came 
hack in the evening, having found things in a better Btatfl 
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than tlii?y expectei^. Tlie nextmûmingtlieywent through the 
fiCcouiitB \t'ith my Luabaud, In the evening we were very 
Bad, for we could not help ihiiiking that Schohliess meant 
ÏO Ibrsake us- TJiti chief Ciiuse of his diatrust ia that mis- 
chievous ssrvant, who put everything befora him in tko 
worst light." 

"17/ft May. — Letter from Schuîthesa nnnouncing the 5ia- 
floluiioû of pnrtaershtp. We shed tears vrhen wa thought 
that this might load to our own eeporation, which would bo 
worsen for by the banker's withdrawal we must inevitably 
lose credit. I thank God for supporting me at this time, 
and enabling me to console my dear husband, who was in 
despair at the thought of having to leave mo in. poverty 
now liiat I am expecting to become a mother.'^ 

ïhe husband and wife now went to Zurich, where, with 
the help of their relations and frionds, they succeeded in 
porsunding Schulttésa to reconsider his decision. The part* 
nership therefore continued, 

The most important event of this year, and the one that 
brought the greatest joy to the family at Miilîgen, waa the 
birth of Pestalozzi'a son, the only child be ever had. 

A few days previously Anna, thiukin^ she might uot live 
wrote to her parents ; 

**I Bhould have regret, aven in my grave, if I did not 
leave my dear parents a few lines saying how deeply grato- 
fol I have always folt to them, ospotially since cay marviago. 
My dear parents, it ia certain that the happiest days of my 
life have bean passed with my huaband, and it is certain 
that he deserves al_ your love," 

PestaloBzia mother came and nursed her daughter-in-law 
at the critical moment. Then Anna's mother arrived, and 
eooa afterwnrdB Pestaloaai's aister also came and stayed 
with them, devoting all her attention to the baby, who was 
overwhelmed with small presenls from his grandparents 
ftud godpaveuts. Anna wrote in her diary: 

"We have never all been ho happy together as daring 
this gathering ; we have shed many tears of joy," 

In the spring of 1771, Pestaloazî went and settled with 
hia lainily in hia new hou^e at Lettea^ called Neubof, or 
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New Pûrm. Only tho grotind Poor vaa as yet finÏBÏied, oir- 
cnmntances being agamst the completîoa of the rest of tha 
original plan, 

TJie front, which had sis windowa and four rooms, looked 
flouth. on to tts garden. Thft honse was buxiied down \\\ 
1342 ihnt though the walla and roof have since been rpatored, 
the interior has remained empty, and ia eow used aa a atore- 
bonee. On tbâ east aide of the house runs û road, on the 
right of whit^h, a few Etepa south of thti house, is thi^ âiie of 
the far m-bui Miners, which havo alao heen destroyed by fire. 
In front of the farm was a well, and on the other aida of 
the road a manure-heap and a pond. These buildings 
formed aa it were the contre of a large extent of meadows 
aad fields, wdth a fow vines at the foot of the hill| and a 
belt of trees above. 

Bnt the land waa not at all fertile, a few days' rain 
Bufficing to lay bare a thin bed of sand, and ao Pesialozzi'a 
agrienlturo did not prosper. 

The buildings, too, had abgorbed all the funds necessary 
for working the land, and Peatalozai^a steward, Merki, hod 
been guilty of breachea of truaC. Accordingly Schultlteas, 
tho ba^iker, with some alight loss, now Ënaily withdrew 
from tha undertaking. 

Pestnlozïi, reduced to bis own slender resonrcea, again 
found in his wife'a devotion the comfort and encoara^ement 
bo BO much needed. She induced her brothers to advanoo 
her Horne of the mouey to whJrh nhe would be entitled at 
her father'a death, and with this money ahe paid some of 
Pestalozzi's debts. Pestaloazi^s mother also aent him what 
lielp HÏ10 couhL He, mDauwhilo,had discovered the exiatence 
of marl near Birr, and used it to improve his land ; he sup- 
plemented his unremnnerative farming-operations by the 
manufacture of cotton-atntfs, and spun and wove the raw 
material anpplied him by his brothera-in-law. 

Bat in spito of all hia efforts, thinga gi'ew worse every 
day, hifl debts continued to increaae, and at last, in 1775, 
ho himself was obliged to reoognise that his nuiler taking 
bad failed. 

" The dream of ray life " he says, " the hope of making my 
house the centre of a wide sphere of benevolent activity, 
W^ii gone/' 
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This failure is hardly to bo wondered at ; and yet ex- 
perience hns since conËrmed the truth and value of the ideas 
OIL which his experiment waa bused : the advantage, for in- 
stance, of laigo markot-gardenH in the neighbourhood of 
towns, the great waate of mannre in populoua citioa, and thft 

fioesibility of enormously increasing tLe productive power of 
and by improved methods of cultivation. And what Pesta- 
lozzi could not aocompliah th^ji, others have acconiplitdiGd 
since ; for when ws visited Muligsn and Nenhof in 1869, we 
found this very same land in a state of most rich and varied 
cultivatioD, and producing several crops in the year. Pesta* 
lozzi'a dream, then, of a hundred ^eara ago has to-day heea 
realized. It must not be forgotten, Lowevorf that this 
agricultural experiment at Neuhof was by no means in 
accordance with the plans prepared at Kirchberg, since 
Pestalozzi had not been able to combine all the coniitiona 
on which he had oountod, of which noamoaB to Zurich was 
one of the most important. But Ms confidence and impatient 
ardoor brooked no delay, and he set about putting ius plan 
into execution long before he bad made sura of all the 
mearm necossary for ita auGCCas. This, UJi fortunately^ is not 
the only occasion on which he tad to suffer for this charac- 
teristic tendency of his natnre. 

For a man in his position, the owner of ffeuhof now took 
a most unaccountable step. Kis agricultui'al operations 
having failed, and what little money he had started with 
being as good aa lost, he decided to turn his house into a 
refuge for poor children. 

It has been said that had this not been an act of such 
monetroua f^^lly^ it would have been an instance of the most 
Bublime self-sacrifice. As a matter of fact, it was nothing 
more than the natural effect of a reactioa which had talcen 
place in his thought and conscience since he had become a 
father, a reaction which we must now endeavour to trace 
from ita very begianing, since it resuhed in Pestalozzi'» 
findiag his true vocation, and becoming t)ie benefactor of 
bmauiity. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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ffe reproachet himself with no longer thinking of anything 
but the temporal intercut'? of kin family. 7'fiG birth of his 

von fiUn him with r^liglouy renio;>e, J/e. trîcfi ta hrîiitj up 

hi» child according to the principles of "^ Emile." Obliged at 
even/ step to correct Jtoususau, he discovers the esi^eidial 

principles ofhirH ov^n tncthod; lalae of Uds t^d-jrvr/iiient for 

hutnanity; md fata of the child who was tlie subject of it. 

In the lives of jouDg men there is often a period, more or 
or less trfmBL9iit, of pus^ion and illuâioiif that carries thom 
into paths from wliich disappmntmeiita and the experience 
of the realities of life compel them^ sooner or later, to tujn 
aside- It woe in this way that Pestalozzi first threw him- 
self into politica aa a revolutionary, and tbca into agricalture 
AS on innovator. 

This latter step was'indeed the chief folly of his youth. 

Carried away, in the first place, by the Utopian ideas iu 
TogTie in university circlea at Zaricb, and by the hope of 
finding in agricnltural refoiin a meana of improving the con- 
dition of the people, and afterwards by his love for Anna, 
Bud his detîire to reassure her parents by preparing her a 
comfortable home, he gradually allowed a sordid amhition to 
take the place of the oobl© philanthropie enthusiasm, whifh 
had hitherto fillod his heart. 

But this eclipse of hia great thought of self-sacrifice did 
tot last very long. He soon foand himeelf ill at ease in this 
atuioi^phero of matoriûl interesta and reproached Eimaelf 
bitterly with having forsaken his former ideal. He was, in 
ehort, tormented by rolîgious remorse. 

The disappointments caused by the failure of hia a;^- 
cultural esperiments andoabtcdly holpod to bnng about thïe 
moral rcgpneration, though they were not the primary cause 
of it. Jjideed, the extracts we are about to give from hia 
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diary show tbat the crisis liegnn al a time when PpBtrilozzi 
hcd Ds yet no reaaou to doubt tba success of his enterprise. 
Already, on the 0th of Januaiy, 1770, he wrote; 

" Why do I no longer take pleasure in speculative science? 
Why am I ao little interested in the search for truths of the 
greatest îioportance? Cau it be beo&uae the vainglory aud 
es&mplPB that stimiilated me in the t^wn are now Inckiniç to 
mo ? But I am resolved to attend earneatly to the develop- 
ment of my faculties, iu spite of the distractions necesyariiy 
resulting from the work my position involves. Goo, 
strengthen m^e in this resolution I " 

And in another place: 

" We rose kto, Dcd urij^ent letters absorbed the time set 
apart for our prayers, with which wo ou^b t to allow nothing 
to interfere. I have bcon very buey all dayj and have beon 
happier than on those days when I have ioss to do. I am 
ashamed to confess this; it shows that I am incapable of 
giving; proper attention to my own character. Aitor writing 
the ioregomçj I set to work to amnao mysolf j but I Boott 
Btopped, nshamed of my levity- Where will it lead me? 
What will it bring me to in a few years î " 

Shortly after this hia wife writes: 

"I am taking advantage of my dear husband^s abaonce ti> 
look bi^ck over my lit'«^, which hns bnen hut ill employeil fnr 
aome time past- I am hoping to become ei mother. If it 
should please God to let my child EiJid me live, what au 
awful duly ia before ms ! Bat if 1 am lo dio . . - Oh, 
merciful Father! shed Thy grace and blessing upon un, 
etrenfçthen and purify our hearts by Thy presence. • • . 
At last uy husband came home. He nsked me if I had 

£rayedj and I was glad to see how happy it made him to 
ear how I had speut the day.'' 

These few quotations will suffice to show that only a few 
mouths after their marriage^ Postaloizi and his wife were 
ftlrenrly blaming tbemsiïlves l'or allowing materia! interests 
to shape their lives, and praying for help in their efforta 
alter moral improvement, 

When PQâtalozï^L tiei;ume a father, thîâ moral orislfl took 
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the form of deep reljgiouH remorse. Paternity, witli its 
carea, dutieSj and respoasîbilities, pinces roen in a new 
posilion, a posiiion particularly calcalated to make tliem 
exaraiTie tlieir lives, and to bring about a complete moral 
pud religious regeneratioti. Though a man may have been 
iiareloBB about hlmaalf, lie will be auKious to keep his child 
from sin, kEOwing well enough the misery it produces ; and 
he will feel the need of making himeelf holy, that he may 
be able to teach holinesB to the one he holds so dear. 

Poatalozzi'e entry in Kis wife's diary aoon after the birth 
of his Bon, is as follows: 

" Ahf God ! I Baw tho time of graTeat anxiety approach- 
lug, yet I could neither pray nor veep; I did not 2ift up ray 
heart to God, nor did 1 fall on my kneea to bewail ray fanlta, 
to ask pity, to pray the Lord not to take my beloved from 
me because of my Hiua, nor my eon because of my tranagrea- 
siona. My heari: is hardened, alas! I have no desire to be 
better, my bouI is full of wickedness ! " 

Ho goes on for a long time lîïte thîa, then coucltides with 
St» Paul's cry: ** Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?" 

farther on he aaya again ; 

"I was always busied with the things of no importance, 
and look no trouble to make my soul worthj of the happiest 
day of my life. Alas ! I forgot my Lord nod my God, and 
in my souJ^b an:si*^ty addressed no prayer to Him who forma 
ns all in our mothers" womba, and who gives us breath and 
life. Forgive me, my Father, 1 am not worthy to be c&lled 
Thy Hon. 

" Thou haat surrounded me with blessings beyond measiire ; 
Thou hast preserved my wife's life and strength ; Thou hast 
made me the father ol an immortal soal. All I if 1 could 
only show mj gratitude for Thy goodiLesa by my repentance, 
repentance for a long life of sin from whîoh I have never 
once turned aside! . . < Send me Thy Spirit from on 
high I Give me now new strength, create in me a new 
heart, fresh zeali Oh, my son, my hoq ! Horrible thought] 
If I were to fail jd my duty to thee, if I were to lead ihee 
astr^ from thy proper path, thou mightest some day before 
the Judge be the accuser of thy father, of him whose duty 
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it was to lead tkee aright ! It would be better for mo never 
to have seen thy face, and to have been cast into the bottom 
of the sea. God preserve me, my dear child, from ever eug- 
gostiog any wickodnoss to thy aoul." 

What a noble sense of virtue and duty breathes through 
these T/ords! How sensitive is this man's conscience, how 
jhiccre and thoroughly rBligious hia aoul ! And yet iu thosô 
most secret outpourings of a, man who but recently was on 
the point of becoming a minister of the Gospel, there is no 
mention of Jesua^ the Saviour of men, and refuge of despair- 
ing souIb ! Thâ Christian doctrine of the Kedemption eeema 
indeed, to £nd no place in ihia soul^ tilled, naverth^ls^a, 
with, the most Christian love and repent&ncs. It is ciear 
that Fastalozzi had felt the influence of the age of incred- 
ulity m which he lived, and that the innocent faith of his 
childhood and early youth had suffered somewhat from the 
sophisma of Eou&seau. 

But it ia also clear that a reaction has net in and that it 
has already made good progress. From Jean-Jacques to 
Pestalozzi, %vhat a diatancel The former alwuja satisfii^d 
with himself, and excusing even his greatest errors; the 
latter bitterly reproaching hiraaelf the very moment that he 
becomes like other men, and givea his family's temporal in- 
terpsta the iirst plaoe in his activity and his affections. 

This new religions feeling, the first ayrnptoma of wbïdi 
we have already called attention to, became much more 
marked after the birth of Pestalozzi'fl son ; we shall now see 
it grow atill more with hi» efforts to bring up hia cliUd pri>- 
|ier]y, and finally develop into a most admirabla ajrample of 
Christian sell- sacrifice. 

In her bookjProjj^resm^e J5rf(fcoù'on, Madame Necker de 

I 8auBHure exprej^ses surprise that amount the numbar of 

people who lUEike notas on all sorta of subjects, no fathar 

Bhonld ever have thought of makinj^ notes on bis child's 

tirogress. She did not knew that sixty years before, this 
lad already been done by the reformer of éducation» Some 
parts of the joiu^al in which Pea tuloEai wrote hia obsi^rva- 
tions on his child have been preâerved in Niederer's No^ 
xtn Pt'gtai^zzi published at Aix-la-Chapelïe in 1828, 

This journal is as important as it is interesting, for it 
ihow9 ca ft man who, starting: with the înteniioû ot' apply- 
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ing RouBsoan^R îdeoB to tho oducQ.tton of his eon and working 
tor this object with the most scrupulous and utiwavcring 
care, is compeilod at every stop to sLop and tall back on hia 
own observations and on the memoiy of his mother's teach- 
ing. Whoa wo roâcot that Rou^ac&u had naither a bon to 
educate nor a mother to remember, hia mistakes will no 
longer surprise os. 

The journal also shows na the gradual development of 
Bome of the most important principles of Pestalozai^s educa- 
tional methotl, princfplpH which were chiefly the result of hia 
own experiments ami retlectioDSj but which also depended to 
some extent ou the reaction which was toJôug place in him 
against Roosïicau's theories. 

The name of PcstaloKzi's son was Jacob, bat in Gennnji 

fashion he was generally called Jacobli, When the follow- 

notes were writloD, he was about three and a half yoara 

It must noi be forgotten that at this time Pestai oaai 

ILS lit Nouhof, and still busy with hia agriculturol opora- 
tions. 

'* January 21thj 1774. — I called hia attention to some 
rnaning waior. lie was deli;^htQîi, and^ aa I wallrcd on 
down the hm, followed me, saying to the water: *Wait a 
marnent; I shall be back directly.' Presently J took him to 
the side of the same stream a^ain, *Look,' he cried^ Hhe 
water comee down too ; it runs from up there and goes lower 
and lowerJ Aa we followed the course of the stream, I re- 
peated several timeb; '"Water flows down hill.' 

'*! told him the names of a few animals^ saying: 'The 
dog, the cat^ etc, are ammiils, but your un cits ^ John, Nicholas^ 
are men,' I theo naked him i * What is a cow^, a sheep, the 
minister, a goat, yoor coasio, etc?' aud. he answered cor- 
rectly nearly every time, his wrong answers being accom- 
panied by a sort of smile which seemed to aay that he did 
not nioan to answer properly, I think behind this fun there 
must be a desire to see how far hia will is independent of 
mine?" 

" January/ 2dt7i. — I succeeded in making him sit for a long 
limo at hia leaaontij after having flrat made him run and play 
out of doors in the cold. I cmL see that a man must be 
rol^ust himself if he is to concern himself with hia pupil's 
open-air games." 
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" Januav7j d^th. — Ho was soon tired of Icammg to read, 
but as I had. decided that ho sliouli work at it regularly 
every day, whether he hked it or not^ I determined to tnako 
him *©9l the necessity of doing eo, from tho vwry firer, by 
flhowiDg him thore waa no choree between tbia work and nw 
diaplensure, which I made him fuel by keeping him in, ït 
waa only after lia-vin;^' been punished in tiiia way tbree times 
that he at lest conquered hie impatience. Prom that tinte 
he did hia work willingly and cheerfully. 

" I fihowed him that wood swima in water end that atonea 
Bink." 

^^Ffhruary Irt. — I taught Lira the Latiu names for th« 
different parta of the head. By figures and examplcfl, I 
taught him the meaning of such words as inside, outside, 
beloWj abov^ amid, beside, etc, I showed him how snow 
became water when brought iodoora. 

" I found that toaclMTig was made easier by changes of the 
voice, that is^ by speaking Bometimes loud^ somot.imes soft, 
and by constantly Taiying the expression. But to what 
might this not lead? 

'*The other day he saw the butcher kill some pïgs, and in 

a spirit of imitation arranged some pieces of wood and pre- 

Fpa^ to do the same. At this n:ionient his mother called 

'Jacobli,' 'No, nOj' he replied, *you should call me 

Butchf r now I ' " 

"Ffbruarj/ 2nd. — I tried to mate hira understand the 
meaning of numbers. At present he only knows their names, 
which he says by heart without attacJiiug any precise mean- 
ing to them. To hava a knowledge of wuida with no dis- 
tinct idea of the things they represent enormously increaHc-a 
the difficulty of getting at the truth. The most ignorant 
man would have beea stnicfc by this fact if he bad beeu 
present &h our leKsoc, The child has been, in the habit of 
Associating no difference of meaning wifh the varioiia ncinn^a 
of nnmbers he prononnceSf and this habit has made him so 
careless and inattentive that I could make absolutely no im- 
pression on him to-day. 

"'Why have I been bo foolish as to let him prooounca 
important words without taking care at the same time to 

K"Ta him a clear idea of their meaning ? Would it not have 
■en more nanual not to teach him to say * throe ^ till ha 
thorou;*hly understood the meaning of ' two *. and is it not 
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in this -^ay ttat diildron ahould te tatiphfc to count? AIil 
how far I have erred from Naturo^a pal. ha in trying to im- 
prove on Ler teaching 1 May I never lose sight of theaô 
truthSj 80 iinportaat Ibr wisdom and virtue 1 

''Let y^ouraelf be governed by the chiJd's love of imltar* 
tion I You have a stovo in your room j draw it for him. 
Even if he should not succeed in a whole year in reproduc- 
ing l\ exactly, he will at any rate have learned to ait still 
lULd work, l?fier» is instruction Loo, and, iudoeJ, amuHement 
in the comparison of matteniatical figures and maguitadea. 
Aud again, to have oae'a own garden and gfow all aorta of 
plants; to collect butterflies and insects, and clast4ify them 
witli exactitude and perseverance- . . , SVhat a pre- 
paraliou for eocial lifo i WIiLht a Bofeguard againsc idloneea 
and Stupidity ] And Low far all tLis is troca our ordinary 
education which is so little suited to child ren^ who ehould 
leFtrn to read first in the book of Natuxe 1 

'* J coîild only get Lim to road with difficulty ^ he has a 
thousand ways of getting out of it, aud never loaes an oppor- 
tunity of doing something else. \Vheu he wants EoraeT.hing 
be cannot get, he very cleverly pretends that what he wants 
would help him in his leesoiiH, or iu hïa reading. I bavo 
teen much struck by these triclis for some days past ; it is 
clearly my duty to watch them with the greatest care," 

" February ^rd. — I felt again to-day, no lees strongly than 
yesterday, what a viuions system ours is for leaching a child 
to count. AU words learned without thinking produce 
almost hopeless confusion in our minds, but how clear our 
knowledge would be, if ws could receive the tnithwithout 
alloy ! Grod ! who art my Father and the Faiber of my 
chjld^ toacb me to understand the holy nitural laws by 
which Thou preparest us slowly by means of an innumer* 
able variety of impressions for conceiving exact and complete 
ideaa, of which words are but the signs. 

" When tho child hnowâ tho BÎgns before learning to 
hnow the things they represent, and eapccially when he 
connects false idoas with them, our daily lessons and cou^ 
versation do but fortify and increase his error and push 
him the further aloii^ a ivrong pritb without our even sua* 
pecting it. How di(ïiculfc it then is to correct the evil, 
whereas^ by proceeding slowly from truth to truth, we should 
be following the Uuninous path of Natoxe." 
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^^■ÏVftrMarî^ 4tfi. — Since yesterd^iy Jncobli has not been 
■veil. To-day feverish Bjmptoms frightened us, and we sent 
for the doctor- We had much difSculty lo get the child tc 
take any mediciue, Tho doctor suggeated that we shimld 
occosiiouftlly mfilte him drink Rf>niething unplpaaant, but 
harmless, vrheu quite well, in order that he mi^^ht ^6t so 
accustomed to it that when rsally ill he would no longer 
tniud it. At ûrst sight this eeema to me a good idea, and 
I should be inclined to extend it to ^pply to education 
generally.*' 

^^ Febrnary IZtk. — Our care of Jacobli during Lia îllnesa 
has made him more self-willed. I took a aui from him to 
orack it; ho thought I was going to eat it and yollcd with 
anger. I looked at him coldly, and then, without a word, 
took a second nut and ate them both before his eyes. He 
did Dût atop crying ; I held him a looking-glasa ; he rushed 
off to hide himself. 

" I have often admired the simple wisdom of our servant 
Kichoks. In the matter of education I am usually very 
anxious to learn tha ideas of people who have been bi-ought 
up qtiito naturally and. without reatraint, who havo been 
^ught by Hfs Ttsolf and not by lesBonH. * NicholnSj' X BJiid, 
'dou'tyou think Jacobli haa a good memory ? * ^ Yes/ ho 
■aid ; '"but you overload it.' This woâ just what I had often 
hoeit afraid of. ^But,' I said, 'if the child were ovor^ 
hurdened, I think we should notice it ; he would lose heart 
tud become timid and restless, at the very fii-st symptoms of 
which I should of course stop.* ^ Ah/ said Nicholas^ 4hen 

ÎOU really are anxious about the boy's spirit and happiness? 
hat is juet what I was afraid you would ovorlook.* Riti^ht, 
Kicholaal Ko education would be worth a jot that resulted 
ha a loss of manliness and lightness of heart. So long aa 
there ia joy in the chiM*s face, ardour and enthusiasm in nil 
hi^ games, BO long as happinoaa acaompaniea most of hia 
impressions, there ia nothing to feex. Short moments of 
6eïi-&nbj aeration quickly foilowed by new interests and new 
joys do not dishearten, 

''To see peace and happiness roaulting from habita of 
«rder and obedience is the true prpparation for so<;ial life. 

"Father or schoolmaster, avf-id, above all things, hurry 
and eicitement; iet your work be done quietly and in 
Brdor- The greatest joys are often the result of ]ong nnd 
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patient investira tinn. Do not let jour own kno-wledgo . 
\voicli too boavily on tho child, rnther let truth itself apQith 
to him; never tire of placing before his eyea wLatever is 
likely to instruct him or û3Bi3t his doTelopment, Train hia 
eyes and eare, bat seldom ask him for an opinion, Aa 8 
gpiLero.1 nilo, do not ask him to judge of Ihiiiga of which he 
ia not in immediate need, but ask him for hia jiifigment only 
as Nature asks you for yours. She does not nsk yoa to judge 
of the breadth of the ditch at the side of -which you are 
walking, shô only shows it you ; but what she does ask you 
, to juflge of ÎH the breadth of the ditch wliich ïa in yonr way 
and which yon have to cross- Thus, thou, whenever you have 
an opportunity of making your child apply what he sayg, it 
ia natural and useful to ask Lis opiuion." 

** February lAth. — To-doy I wq3 pleased; I19 was quite 
■willintj to learn. I played with him, — -was horseman, batcher, , 
eTerything he wished. 

" I drew a few stmï;^ht linos for him to copy. ïtlssb', the 
paintOTj said to me: 'Let ovorylhing yoa do be complete j 
do not pasa from A to B, ior inatajiGe, till A is perfectly . 
known.' 

'* Be in no hurry to get on, but make the nrat step sound 
before moving; in this way you will avoid confusicn and 
waste. Order, eiactneRs, completion ; alas, not thus was my 
character formed. And ia the case of my own child in 
particular, I am in great danger of being blinded by his 
qnlcknesH^ and rapid progress, and, dazzled by tho unusni^l 
Bstent of his kiiowlcsdge, oF forgetting how much ignor- 
ance lurka behind this apparent development, and how much 
has yet to be done before we can go farther. Complete- 
ness, orderliness, absence of confusion- . . é What 
importaat points Î 

** Since Nature prfvea u6 our erst lanf];nngo, taiffht shenot 
pive us ten otheiî^ in the same way? I am beginning toseo 
ihat I am BOt foliowing ber method closely enough in teach- 
ing Latin ; I must try to get into tha way of alwaya 
^eakinç it. But in this respect I am satisfied with 
Jacobli^B proi^ress.'' 

*^ Ft'b'^ar]/ l&f/i.— 1 have noticed to-day that my child hag , 
a habit whioh showe hia cl<3vomesa, but which I must watoh 
moat carefully. Whea he asha for anything, he alwnya 
begins either by answering objections which he thinki 
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likely to be made, or "by giving reasons wliy the request 
should bo granted- *• Maiiinia, I won't break it ; 1 only want 
to look at It ; I will uso it in my loeaons ; I only wtin t ono.' 
We mnat tnke cnro tbat this Irick dofis not succeed. An 
open, straightforward rc^xuest is what we sliould Jike. When 
he aake in tliia roondabout way, we ought to insist on his 
luftking his ret^UGdtr ag^tn in a simple mnnner» It wonld 
psrhnpa be well to roft:se what he does not ask for 
properly. 

** Lead your child out into Nature, teacli him on the hill- 
tops and in the valleys. Tliece he will listen better, and the 
Beuse of freedom will give him more strength to ovetcoma 
difHcnltios. But in these hours of freedoia let him be 
taught by Nature rather than by you. Lei him I'ully realize 
that she is the real teacher and that youj with your art, do 
nothing more than wnllc quiotly at hor eido. Should & bhd 
BÎn^ or an insect hum on a leaf, at onoe stop your talk ; bird 
ûjid insect are leaching him ; you may be silent. 

'■ But in tboae few hours of study devoted to the steady 
ocquirciaent of ncccsaary knowledge, you must flntfor no 
interruption. Let such hourd he few, hut let them be 
inviolable. The least iiTegiihriiy in this respect must be 
immediately corrected. Mnke it impossible for the child to 
have tho I'aiiitost hoj^o ^^ being able to eet:ape thia duly. 
Such a hftpo would encourage restleesness, whereas the cer* 
tttinty that there ie no escaiie will cause even the desire to 
escape to be forgotten. In this caae, indeed, Nature must no 
longer be listened to, and the ohild^s deaire for freedom must 
be ret^Lstcd, 

'^ A father who p:uide3 wisely and blames justly must be 
obeyed by his child, but no uunecessaiy command must be 
given. Never let your orders be the result of caprice, or 
vanity, or a partiality for knowledge which is not esHontial, 
To ensure ohotlionce it is most important that children should 
know exactly what is forbidden. Nothing produces so much 
bitter feeling ,t.s the puniahmont of ignorance as a fault. 
If you puniâh an Innocent child you lose your liold on his 
heorL We must not imagine that a child knows hy instinct 
what is harmful and what things are held to be importEtnt, 

**i"'lonty oi' joy and liberty, with a few periods of restraint, 
during wbich the child hoa to fight ngainst and aubduo his 
tLaiural desires, will give strength und the power of endnr* 
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tncei Too mucU resLniint wouM Havo % disïi^artoiLLDg 
•ffoct, and jf>yn coming more rarely would do longer liavft 
tho EHtme buppy influohcD, The ctuntcter is formed by the 
Htron^'OBt and most frequoQt iiii press icma, (ill otliera are con.- 
jmniiiviily poworlnha. That is whj it ia posaible for 
û(lueatif>n Lo cr*rrQct defects, and why the maxim ia no 
luH falsa than dÎHcourûK'"K which saya that a few chance 
improiHionji auiHce to oudo the work of the most careful 
edutïELtor. 

** Jaoohli hoa heoQ eelf-wîlloâ aad violent^ I have been 
^bli^ed to puiLi^h him several times tiniay." 

^^ Fi'bniary \(^yih and 17iA.— To cure hia Btubbomneas and 
woid the duily renewal of the Bame rebakes, which, un-^ 
'ortmiatoly, is bo^duning to bo necoiîsary, I must be more 
L*«reful to alteniate his lessons with his games, and not 
i^tirlail hia liburty unuocegsarily: I mtist also decide de &- 
tiitoly exactly how much time is to be set apart for actual 
biiudj'i flO that nothing he learns at other tunes may aeem 
Kko wnrk. 

" I hove tanght him to hold bis pencil. Alttoagh this is 
a v*jry amall matter, I will never let him hold it badiy 
again." 

*' Ft'h^^iary IfifA. — To-dny I bave been ipalking with, him 
a greiit tîoat. How little I am yet able to tnte advantage 
of circumii tances whicli might help to teach some useful 
leifson 1 

"J^y wîi0 met the carpenter and asked for ttiâ payment 
of a debt, *M&mma,* cried Jaccbli, 'don^t yes the car- 
penter.' " 

^^ Febrxtavy 19(ft- — I find myself sometimes embarrassed 
through hnvin" given up, with all othor podantriodj the 
luftator'a ton© ot authority. Where ahnll I draw the line be- 
tween liberty and obedience, th&t social life so soon compeU 
HI (c draw ? 

" EEAS0N3 rOK LiBEaTT. 

'^ It is impossible to curtail a child's liberty ^vîthoutp to 
«om& extent, incurring his dislike. 

" Exporieuce proves that children who have been too 
m»oh iiuder restraint, make up for it later by eitcessea in 
iho oppcisito direction. 

^ Ktfittnûut excites various pas^ong. 
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" A wîaa liberty inducea the 'jliild to keep his eyea and 
ears ojHîit, and makea him cootentod, happy, and éven- 
te rap erod. 

*' But this complete liberty supposes a prelimitiûry edu- 
cation, wliicli has taught the child submiasion lo the naturo 
oi Uuugs, though not to the will of man. 

** Reasons for Obédience. 

"Without it there ia no education possible. There are 
crises, indaod, when the child woidd be ruined by being 
allowed his liborty. Even under the most favourable cir- 
cumâtaûcos it is iuiposaible not to thwart hia will ocoaeion- 
ally. 

" Liberty doeg not stifle the pasaiona, it only delays their 
development. It is vanity, for instance, that makes Emile 
tremble iu his deaira to excel the jugi^ler. Aud does nob 
Hou^seau timsolf recoguiso tha etato of dependence in which 
fiociety places us, when lie says that there are some men of 
such passionate natures that they would certainly have to 
be subjected to restraint in their youth, if their childhood 
Imd been left entirely Iree. 

'^ Social life demands sucK talents and habits as it Î3 not 
possible to form without restraining the child^s liberty. 

" Which of these is the true position aud which the false ? 
Liberty is good, and so ia obedience^ We must reconcile 
what Kousseau separated when, struck by the evils of the 
uawiso restraint that only tends to degrade Immanity, La 
advocated unbounded liberty. 

"Lotus endeavour to see how far he vaa rîglit, and profit 
by his wisriom. 

**I would soy to the teacher: Be thoroughly convinced of 
the immense vahr ft of liberty; do not let vanity make yon. 
anxious to eee your efforts producing premature fruit; let 
your child be as free as possible, and seek diligently for 
every mennfl of ensuring liis liberty, peace of miud, and 
good humour, Teacli him absolntely nothing by words that 
you can teach him by the tkiuffs themselves ; kt Lim sea 
for himtjeif, hear, find out, fall, pick himself up, make mi&- 
takes; no word, in short, when action is possible. What 
he can do for himself, let him do it ; let him^ be always 
occupied, always active, and let the time you leave liiia to 
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L! m Be If r(* présent by f'nr the greateat part of hîg cliiidhood. 
You will then see that Kature toacbca Iiim better than men. 

" But when you Bee the necessity of accustoming him to 
obedience, prepare youraelf with the greatest care for thia 
duty, tbQ moat difficult of all in euuli an education as we 
are considering. Remember that ii" reytraint roba you of 
your pupir» confidence, all your labour is lost. Hake aure, 
\ lieii, of hia heart, and let him feel that you are necessary to 
him. Be merrier and pleosantcT than any of his comp^niona \ 
in bia gamefi lot him prefer yi^u to all the reat, 

*' Ho must trust you. If he often asks for aomething you 
do not think good, tell him what the consequences will be, 
and leave Lim hia liberty. But yoa must take care tbat the \ 
conaequencea nre such aa he will not easily forget, Alwaya i 
show him the right way. Should he leave it and fall into 
the mire, go to hia rescue, but do not shield him from tho ^ 
impleaSLiiii; résulta of havJug eujoyed complete liberty, and] 
of not having liïilened to yonr warnings- In this way hî< i 
ti-ust in you will be so great that it will not be shaken evea i 
when you have to thwart him. He must obey the wiae , 
teacher or the father he has learned to respect j but only ifiJ 
ocaee of nooeeaity rauat an order bo givon." 

We have quoted from the journal at thia lengthy becnnse 
it has snch direct bearing oa the history of tliat f^recit edu' 
oational reform which began a hundred yeara ngo, and which, 
partly in accordance with Rousseau's ideas, partly in oppo* 
BÎtioa to them, is still going on. 

In the estracts we have giveUj we see Pestaloïzi not only 
findiag out the defocte of Itousseau*a syatem, but diacovering 
Bome of the princîplaa whîoh he was afterwards to develop 
for the good of humaoity. 

And yet this gentle and eïear-aighted father, always 
under the charm of the eloquent niulUor of ^Jjiiilt^ often 
iort^ets his own principles and falla back into the very 
tiTora he condemns. 

The poor child, who was the subject of all these expéri- 
menta, aud to whom we perhaps owe the Peatnlozaian method, 
paid dearly for them. The system of the Genevan Philoso- 
pher continued to predominate in hia education till tho year 
1110^ biat after that time his teaching became subordinate 
to the needs of a new eaterprise wLicb absorbed eiU his 
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father^s time and Bti^en^^tlij and for tliô next £ra years lie 
Tras simply the coropanioa of tlie little ragged cliildren, of 
vliom wû shall read in the next cKapcer- 

Iq 173^3, in n periodical Le waa then editing, PestalozEÎ 
wrote aë follows ; 
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"My son ia more tlian eleven years old and cannot yet 

d or writo ; but this dooa not at all trouble me. 

"The other day when he was playing alone near hia 
mother, she said to him: * To-morrow ia pnpa^a birthday; 
■wouldn't you like to do something for him?' *Yea, if I 
could "w rile,* answered the child, 'If you will say aomû- 
thin^T I "^^ write it fnr yon,' eaid hia mother, "Whereupon 
he began to think, running up and down the room and mat- 
tering, almost eingingf to himself what he wanted to say. 
Before very long ho came and bmiled at hia moLlier. * What 
dn jou want, my dear child ? * *Ah, yoa know very well.' 
' Have you aomothing to say to me for papa ? ' * Yes, if you 

ill write it down.' 

Hia mother then wrote down word for word the followiog 
lines, ^hich the child dictated in Et chuiting voice, explainliig 
that it wa9 poetry : 

Mj wish, dear pupa, for your birtbiay to-day, 

Ie thAt ;oQ may livn a Idur, long tiiQo ; 

1 thank jou El thona^md tiicBfi for all yoar kindneaPSB, 

I tUunk ^ou for having brouf-bt tuo up tctidcriy and happily, 

1 ttiank Ton ii^aia a thouanad times for tbo kiadriE^ABea 

Wlxioh 1 bare reo^ivtd from you ail tbu lïuyfi ol my UlOi 

Thank ,tou a thfluftand. thousflnd timeg Î 

\ don't know ho m ofteii [ aliould like to thank yon I 

I1d4 I ^d] tall \4iu ^baC in iu m/ lieiub ; 

I phall rejoice, I alinU cpjoicie terribly 

"When yùiï can fiay : I have brought up my Hon ;n happineni 

I nhaU rejoice, I uhjill rojoioe with my whole hejirt 

IfHicn 1 can sny : I am hL» joy and hia happineoB* 

Thcu only Hhall 1 be able tu thank you 

For all you have done fur me dmrmg my lifa. 

Yo[i will he ^hid a4 well aa I, 

Tbo day I rnu fluy it. 

Then ve «ill be bappy together oil oar lirei, 

Then we will pruy \\\ Uoij togetlier. 

Ami deiir titammiL ^\\\ lL'jo pray with qb, 

Tbea we will \votk to^i'tber like laiub&t 

TliHl wo Diay live uith (jod and with honour^ 

Asd that we may be content with what Qod ffivea ni. 
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Nov dear papa in coming ; 

We BhaLl LovH and kiâ4 each othur, i 

And mhinina too. 1 

I wont to put mj arme ronnd their two neoka at onoe. 

This child, whose emotional sida, in spits of Rouaaeau, 
TCas BO hlt^hly doveloped, but who had received so liulo 
preparation lor practical life, was, at the age of fourtfleiij 
placed in a school at Colmar. His fatbar^s ûrst letter to 
aim, dated January l€tli, 1734, rune ae follo\f^e : , 

" We now send yon, my dear Jacobli, what we had ready j 
you shall have more in a few days- We are not troubled by 
yoar going away, for bath maiiLma and I pray God that you 
may become worthy of all the goodness and affection that 
have been shown to you» 

" In God's name, Jacobli, pray and work. Be diligent, 
thoughtfuij quiet, clean, and obedient. Forget the coarao 
manners of the peasanta, and learn to do everything properly. 
Tou have the opportunity now, and yoamusL taJte advantage 
of it, for it will naver return. But I hope God will not let 
you sadden by your disobedience thoae to whom you owe 
BO much. 

*' My child, you are all I have in the world ; it is for you 
alone that I care to live; It is for yon that I have Buffered 
more, se to speak, than I could bear. It ia in your hands 
now either to rowiird toe with the deepest joyj or to render 
my life for ever unhappy. For that is what will certainly 
happen if you do not diligently aud zealously prepare for 
some suitable career, if you do not show the good effects of 
the kindE©H3 and ooaaidoration with vhich I havo always 
treated you, if you are not better than boya brought up with 
restraint and severity." 

Jacobli was afterwarda apprenticed to a commercial firm 
in Basle, the head of the firm being Felix Bat;ier, who 
was a friend of Festal ozzi^&, and to whom, in 1787, he dedi- 
r-ated the fourth part ^i Leonard mi^ Gtrlrwrfe. Bat the 
boy did not succeed either in his studies or his apprentice 
ship. At Basle, moreover, symptoma of ill-health began to 
show themselves, and in 1790 he returned to Neuhof, where, 
in 1791, he married Anna Madeline Froehlich, of Brugg. the 
daught&r of the owner of Muligen. Their threa £.rat ch'ld* 
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ren died in infancy, but Gottlieb, Lorn m 1707. lived till 
ISG3, and was the father of Colonel Postalozzij wKo is now 
a professor in the Polytechnic School at ZuriclL 

After his return to Nouhof, Jacobli sutForod sevsrely from 
rheumatisio, hig conditio u in 1797 be coming 8o grave that 
it waa thought he wna dying. He lingered on tiii 1800 tow- 
ever, in great pain, and with one bîcIô entirely paralysed, 
his wife and parents and the faithfal Elizabeth ^ doins ihoir 
utmost to alleviate his sutferÏDgs, His mother, who ha^i- 
pened not to be with him when he died, made the following 
eairy in Ler diary: 

"ItpIeasedGod tf» take hîmtoHimgRlf by û paiiiless dentlu 
MajGod^a peace be on him in the grave, and may the Divine 
pity welcome his soul. May God grant you, good and dear 
child, a rich compensaticE for all the pain you have endured, 
and may we, who have loyed you so well, not be long before 
we join you, , , , Yet God granted me the joy of seeing 
him once more &t T%si. As he Iny in death the benntifuL 
espression of his mouth showed that he had been received 
like an an^el into hoaven. Aro not our prayete and etorntd 
gratitude owing to God for His goodneas? " 

In the happy daye of his childhood, Jacobli had planted a 
lîmo-trôo nenr the aouth-weat comer of tha hnuao, and for 
many years at'ter his death his parants tended it withloving 
care. It has now been long neglected, but it is a big, thriv- 
ing tree, that the visitor to Neuhof lovea to contemplate in 
niemory of the poor child ttt whoso eYpeoae the experimcEt 
was made which haâ conferred sueh bâttefits upon humanity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"WSTALOZn THE PHTLANTHnOPlST. 



Bi receives info his fttiirst ivevty-jive poor children j great 

it/ec(?5S of hiti firnt att^fnpL Ihfjlm tt'akes h/n enterprine 

knov:n^ and revomTnevfJa it to ike pidiilc. Donations fn- 
able hi'itL to incri'abe the number of chilflrtn to eighty^ 
Trovblce caused by the unrcnnofiahlenft^s of the pfirtmts ; 
great laaae-i y fall (ïived by complete ritin. In ill-healthy and 
entirely without resùurces^ he is £avcd by the devotion of a 

poor /icj^arU. 

"We hriTe seen how Pestolo^^zî, on beconiiTig a father, -waa 
filied with remorse for having forgotten the cause of the 
ponpio 1q his cnro for tlio matorml întQrcBts of hia own 
injDi]y, and how he mada up hie mittd afresh to devote 
hijnaelf to that work of patriotic philanthropy which had 
so forcibly appealed to him when he was still btit a youth. 
We have seen, too, how hia thoughttul expérimenta with 
his snn had suggested Tiew ideas arïd new prinr.ipleg ni 
ednCQtioa whirh seemed to him to be particularly fitted for 
the regeneration of poor children, 

Stnick by tho child^H uaturiil need of continuai activity, 
(ind hy the ahundnnea and versntillty of ita physical, intel- 
lectnril and moral facultiea, it occurred to him that by 
guidm£r Jill these powers aright, and by varying work in 
HUL'b a way as to prevent fatigue, it wuuld he poaaible not 
only to teach children to earn their bread, but to cultivata 
their intellectual and moral nature at tho saraû time. He 
thought, too, that a country life, in which the cultivation 
of the land was combined with Eoms sort of handicraft, 
would provide tho beat mtans for tenctiin^ tho pooroet chil- 
dren that by their own strecKth, and with God'a help, they 
are capable not only of satisfying their own wants, but 
of contributing to the happineas of their family and country. 
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" Tt 13 nnt Bnangh,'*to wonid say, ** for them to repf^ftt 
by heart that man waa created in God'a imnge, and that 
he must live and dio as a child of God, but they mu3t feel 
thb* truth ia ttieir heaita with such diviae Ibi'Utt as to risft 
not merely above the ox that plougba, hut above the man 
clothed in silk and purple who lives unworthily of his high 
deatiay." 

In Lie eyea, this was the only wny of relievini^ tfce dietresa 
of the people ; in all charitable inatitutions, which accuat^m 
the poor to eat bread they have not earned, he saw nothing 
but temporary remedies, which, ia the end, do but ag^'ravate 
the eviL 

He held these convictions so strongly, and hia desire to 
improve the condition of the people was so real, that he 
decided to carry out an experiment in hia own house and on 
his own land, hoping in this "way to moko Neuhof tho model 
and centre of thîs great work of regeneration. 

Having failed in hia attempta to grow madder, and also 
in hia attempts to establish a cheese-dairy, for which purpose 
he hid Inid down u considerablo qiinntily of pasture-liiadp 
he had iom.fl it necessary to oondiict his operations on a scale 
more consistent with his reduced means. But he atill owed 
some four hundred pounds of the pnrchaBo moaey^ and had 
not only to complete hit* buildings, but to carry out the 
various iniprorenients be had begun oïï the land. 

He had tried the system of pnid workmen, but with very 
tmaatiafactory results; he found that they seldom worked 
with a wiUj that iliey nearly always had inveterate vices, 
artd hopr^losaly bad methods ; ho hopod more, howovor, from 
the children, who, brought up under his own roof, would 
owe him everything. 

He was detennined then, at all coats, to undertake this 
new woik. Many years aftorwards^ in tho Song of the Sioan^ 
Spoke of Mb determination in these word^ : 



W 



•Our position entailed much suffering on my wife, but 
BOthin^ could shake us in oor rosolve to devote our time, 
etrenç;tlî, and remaining fnrtuno to tho simplification of the 
instruction and domestic education of the people." 

n the winter of 177i the experiment begaji, and several 
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children, some from the neighbourmg villfiges, Bome mere 
vngiTvntg from the roadside^ went to li^'0 ût Xcuhof vrith 
PastalozKi^ who clothed them^ fed them, ard treated them 
in every way as his oath. They were nlwajs with him, 
sharing in the work of the gardon, the lields, and the hoi]3e, 
ûjid in bad weather sp inning cotton in a large out'hoiiso. 
Very little time was given to actual Jesaona ; indeed the chil- 
dren were often taiight while working with their hands, 
Pestalozzi being in no hurry to teach them to read and write, 
convinced as he was that thta i& only usaful for tho^e who 
have learned to talk. He gave them constant practice in 
conversation, however, on subjects taken irom thoir everyday 
life, and made them repeat passages fiom the Bible tiD they 
knew them by heait. 

Thia first experiment, which waa made with not more than 
twenty children, was apparently a complete snccoss. In a 
few months the appearance of the poor little creatures had 
entirely chanffcd; notwithstanding the extreme Bimplicity 
oi their fare, they looked strong and robust, and their facoa 
wore an espression of cheerfulness, frankness, and intelli* 
gence, which, when they first arrived, had heen entirely 
wanting. They made considerable progress with their 
mannol w^ork, as well aa with the lesaona that wore joined 
to it, taking great pleasure in both. All they di^ nnd said, 
moreoverj seemed to express tbeii- appreciation of their bone- 
fûcter^a kind care for them. 

In this way the year 1775 pnsBed. Bat the eapsriment, 
modest as it was, wns far beyond Pestaloïzi'q moans, nor 
did the work of the children in any way sufEce for the proper 
cnltivntion of his land, Many more were anxious to come, 
it is true, and Peataloazi longed to receive them, but he 
could not do bo without new domestic arrangements and 
increased expense, 

This espeiiment at Neuhof had been talked of far and 
vride, and had excited the interest and admiration of till such 
men as were capable of appreciating the beautifiil and noble 
thought that had sug;gested it. Money was offered to Pestar 
lozsi to carry it on with, and he was advised to appeal to the 
friends of hnmanity for help i^o extend his nndertakiog, and 
so mako it a complete eaccoss. 

This advice he was not slow to follow, and in the begin- 
ning of 1776 his appeal appeai'ed in the weekly paper, pub- 
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ligbed by Tselin of Basle, eatitled, ^Aewiertdes q/ i/unianity 
(p. 293). It i-Etn thus: 

Ax^'ptal to the /trends and henefactors of humanity to 
ntpport an institution intended to pj-ovide education 
and \QQTk for poor countvy cJiildren* 

*'I appeal to ths friends and beaefactoi^ of bumaaity to 
lielp me to maintain on institution wliich X caJi no longer 
mauimiji alone. 

"I have for a longtime thought it probable that, nuder 
favourable circums tances, young clildren might be able to 
earn their own living without xindue labour, provided that 
©noogh capital were advartoed to organize an eatabUsliment, 
in whicli thoy would not only live, but at the sfime time re- 
ceive a certain elementary education, I consider that any 
careful eiperimeut iu tliia direction would to of the highest 
importance for humanity. 

*' In the poor district in which I Hve, I have been stnick 
by the misery of children placed with poasanta by the parish. 
I have seen thorn crushed by hard sel^shuesd, and left for tbe 
most part without spirit or enercv, I might Etlmosfc s»y mth- 
out life in body or soul, and 1 have seen them gi-ow up 
entirely devoid of those feolings and powers ihat make useful 
and upright men. Aa the eituation of my property near 
Koonigefeldoa soemod favourable for tho purpoao, I folt irro- 
BÎstibly impelled to put my idea into execution^ I thought 
at first that my means would be eafficient, but I find now 
that they are not. Still, more than a year's experiment has 
convinced me that now that the first diaicnltiea havo boon 
snrmounted, there is notliing to prevent ray plan being 
earned to a successful issue. 

" I have proved that children will thrive and grow on the 
very simplest diet, if properly varied ; such, for inataoco, aa 
potatoes or other vegelÀbles, and a little bread, 

** I have proved that it is not regular work that stops the 
development of so many poor childrea^ bat the tunaoU and 
irregularity of their Uvea, the privations they endure, the 
*xces3efl they indulge in when tlie opportunity offers, the 
wild rebellious poaï^ions so seldom rosirained, and the bepe- 
lûssnegg to which thoy are so often a prey. 

"I have proved that childron, aftor having lost health, 
Btrenjçthi and coui-age in a life of idleness and mendicity^ 
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Imvo, when oncfl set to rojrulur work, qulcklv recovered lii'^ir 
hi-ti]tfk anH Bpirils, ai»d grown rapidly. &ucli ia tlio oireut 
of fllt^rnd cÉrcumstancos, and the abseiicû of disquieling 
iultuoncca. 

" I bîxve found that whon taken ont of their abject cort- 
dition, thoy BOon become kJndlj, truslfiilr and Byuipathotic; 
that even Lho most degraded of tbem are touched by kindoess, 
and that the eyes of the child who has been steeped m 
miîwry, grow bright with pleasure and surprise, wh^a, after 
ynnraof hordsliip, ho boos a gentle friondly hand atratchod out 
to help him ; and I am onnvinced that when a child's heart 
is thuB touched, his whole moraï nature is the better for it. 

"I havefonndj loo, that living together in a well-mannged 
house not oiJy loasona tho eipeiiao of supporting tliosa 
cliildren, but incroaHea their zeal for work, and encourages 
llioîr propor dovolopraont, 

** HÎid I but had the necessary means, I do not doubt bat 
that I should have aaoccodod id my object and nttnined tUoso 
two great and useftil résulta: instruction adapted to the 
limited needs of ordinary workmen, and tho rescue of chil- 
dren from the very lowest conditions of humanity- The boy 
who only grows up into a vagabondi perhaps a criminal ; 
the p;irl, who, without ;^ide or support, prepn-res for herself 
a life of misei-y and dishonour; all, in short, who would 
almost mcvitably le lost both for themselves and their 
country, these are thoy whoiu I was wusioas te save, and 
whom 1 wished to prepare by ©ducotion for a useful and 
active life. 

** From an économie-aï point of view, and in ninny other 
ref^pectB, the position of "oyj house acid land seems admirably 
adapted for the purpose ^ bat to this simple nnd feasible 
scheme of agricultural education I unfortunately joined 
a grant industrial and commercial experiment, and with 
culpnble thoughtlessness, entered on paths entirely unknown 
to m^o, and engaged in undortakiugs of too varied and com- 
plicated a character, Theso eiperiments did not answer 
my espectations, and 1 found myself suddenly deprived of 
resources on which I had thought I could depend, and in 
imminent danger of rum, I had thereforo to abandon com- 
merce and indusLry^ and retom, not too late I hope, to my 
original idea of simply educating children. 

"But to-day I can no longor do oven that without help, 
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and I flccordmgly çmbmit my plan to tha fî-iends and benfr 
factors of hnmaiiity. 

" My prayer 13 that they will advance me a small aum 

rrly, for aïs yoai's. Aiterthe ttutli year, tlie niouey wiU 
paid back jn yearly instaWenta fi'om the eamiugs of tLe 
"workmea I have tmned, 

"I promise that if I aacoeed in getting thîpî help, I will 
Rbondon every other occupation, and devote my wliole time 
ftud strength to the education of poor friendlcsa cbildron. I 

Promise that the number of the children shall be regulated 
y the financial support I receive. I promise to teach them 
aÛ to read, write, and cipher ; I promiae to give all tha boys, 
so far OS my |K)3ition and knowkdge wîU nllow me, practical 
instruction in the most profitable methods of cultivating; small 
plots of laud, to teach them to lay down pasture-land, to 
uadei-atand the use and value of manures, to kuciw the differ- 
ent sorts of grasaea, and the importance of mixing them ; tha 
nature and use of marl; the eflect, still disputod^of tha 
repeated application of lime; the management of fi-uit-troes, 
and perhaps of a few forest trees. All thiswill come naturally 
out of the work connected with the actual needs of the houBOj 
and will not be a special study calling for increased espense. 
It will be the household needs, too, that will give the girls 
an opportunity of learning gardening, domestic duties, and 
neeiilework- 

**Tho chief occupation in bad weath&r will be cotton- 
ëpinuin^;. 

"I undertake to furnish all these children with Buitablo 
food, clothing, and lodging, and have already made many of 
the accessary alterations and arrangements in my fcnuso» 

" I promise to give the roost censcientioas attention to their 
religious instruction, and to do all I can to put gentleness and 
purity into tb&ir hearts. 

"I have still to add that in support of my views lean 
point to the twenty children who are now living and working 
with me. They are in perfect health, and their happiness, in 
Bpjto of hard work, has surpassed my ejcpectations. Their 
general cheorfulness and coura^, aud the delicate fooling and 
nffection of which several of them hate given proof, fill ma 
with proat hopes for the future. The care and expense of 
these children will continQfi to be mine alone." 
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Peatiloïri then promises to give a yearly account of the 
progi'Gsa of his work, and fiaks to have it inspGctf*(3, ao that 
no money may be given unle33 his promises are found to have 
been faithfully performed. He then mentions a few ntimea 
of prominent men wbo have already eipressed approval of hie 
plaji, and aro propnrod to give the neceasnry inJorniûtion to 
any who desire it. The appeal closes with these words : 

'* Friends of hnmanity, notwithstanding all my miatakea 
and the injury I have done myself by ray preoipitatioHf "will 
you still give ma ynur confidence» and support an Tmi^ortaking 
which, though it is beset with dangers, is likely to have the 
happiest résulta, my past errors having taught me many 
lessons. 

" Nenhofj Koenigsi/elden, December 3'A, 1775, 

"J. H. Pestaloz."» 

Amongst thô men of talent and iniluence M^bo approved ol 
the enterprise, Eone supported it with more aeol than Iselin, 
of Basle, the editor of the EphtTfierides^ a higb-souled and 
noble-minded man of whom his country should be proud. Soon 
&fter Postalozzi'a append had been made public, IseUu mado 
the following announcement in his paper : 

"Wo are happy to state that Mr. Postaloa taa not ap- 
paaled for help in vain. The Council of Commerce of the 
Berne Begublic, together with many private individuals, 
have promised to support him, so that there ia a reasonable 
hope of his work being continued. In further ©splftnatiou oi 
his viewSj we hope shortly to pabliah some letters from Mr, 
PestaloE, in which will be fotind many e.\cellent ideas on 
the rural education of poor children," 

The letters thus announced hv Iselin, toother with noticea 
of the establishment at Kenhof and evidence as lo its work- 
jngj were coUeeted from the Ephtmerkh's^ and published by 
Seyffarth m hia complete edition of Pestalozii'â works (vol. 
viii-). These various documents throw a new light on thia 
attempt to regenerate the working classes, rogeuemticn no 
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losa needôd in many comitries lo-day. An their length nn- 
fortonately does not allow ua to give tliem in full, a short 
eummaiy muat suffice. 

Fitsi letter to K E, T. {Undated.) 

Pcsïalozzi pointa out that the defect of ordinaiy institutioni 
for the education of poor childrou is tjjat the cbildiea are not 
brou^lit np coasiatouUy wilh Lho position that thej will prc^ 
bably occïipy in after lifo ; tbey coaUfict habita which they 
'will aftei'\vaj-da bavB to give up ; they do not lenm to be 
Bûfisliod witli merely having their moat pressing wants sup- 
plied ; ihej form no habits ol steady applicaliou or Ii'u^ality, 
because they know that whatever they may do, they catuiot 
want for anything. 

Second letter^ to the saine, January \Oth, 1777. 

Poor cliildron must bo brought up in private oslablÏBhmentB 
where agriculture and industry are combine<i, and whore tha 
living is of the very simplest; they must learn to work 
eieadily and carefully with their hands, the chief part of 
their time boin^ dovotod to tliis maiin,\I work, and their 
instruction and education being associated with it. 

The work of the children must pay for their keep ; in this 
Tray they will be working for themselves, and their style cf 
living will depend on the success of their work. 

But is it possible for cbildren's wf>rk to pay for their keep, 
and if so, under what conditions? Pestolozzi examines this 
question with the greatest care. 

He Èuppotîoa au esULblifJameot receiving children at the 
fl;ç© of eight or nine years and kpGpïng them for sÏï years. 
The first year ho would admit tweiily-hve, the secoud fifieen, 
the third fifteen, and so on each year till the lotnl number of 
a hundred pupils wjia retichoJ. Tlien he calculates for each 
year, on the one hand ^ the earnings of each child at cotton- 
Bpinnin^ nccordiag to bis a^a, on the other, the expanses of 
the establishment, and from this calculation it results th^-Ll 
after the sixth year the e.statiliahment would have paid all its 
#xpeDsei^ and woold bo making a (doar proËt. 

JPtsLaloEîi then goea on to say that in hia district, agri- 
cialtai-e alone will not support all the inhabitants, and Uûs to 
bo Bupplcmented by some form of industry, adapted to tbo 
particular coaditioaa gf t^e places Àe to agriculture, very 
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exfÊomfB opentums are, of emrse, D'A possible &rr the poor; 
sif Iher cao hopo for is to bare a small piece of load to ccJti* 
T»t^ iLe prodoce of vbich will pnmde for thnir hoxisehold 
wautt, ana perhaps leave them ecnnetlung U> selL He xhere- 
fore tasidies liia children hardlj ai^thuig bat the cultivatitm 
of TegetabLes, is wbieh he frnds that they take a great 
tattfreat Î ofterwarfis, haTÎAg seea how much can be got ont 
of the land by steady and înceûigeat Isboar, thcty will be 
fAger to have some of their owtl 

FwUJoxxi then cornea to the reljgioiia qneatioiL We will 
here give hifl own worda: 

**W]iat a terrible responsibility for the director, who^ 
ihould he let the chil^iren forget their God^ their Father, 
thoir &ivicnir, or fail to implant in tl»em the faith in God's 

revelation, which is onr only sopport in cronble and ihe hope 
of the eternal life to which we are calledj wiU surely be made 
to account for his neglect of these joong boqIs ! The director 
oboald bo, as it were, a father to the /ïhildfeu ; thoir progress 
in application and in wisdom ehcnJd caose him a faTher'a 
joy ; the daily improvement in their powers, their minds and 
hearts shmiid raise his own character^ and bo be his reward; 
if ihiB were not ao, the work would n« be worth Lia trouble 
and wotild profit him nothing." 

Third ktter^ to the same. 

Ne^ho/j Afarch 19th, 1777. 

Pefltalosz! hero givea an aoyjunt of the results of hïa 
eipflriment for the past three years ; from which he conciudea 
that success in hia enterprise is not at all impossible. For 
instance, it is possible to make the work of the children pay 
for their maintenance ; for the amonnt both of earnings and 
expenses has entirely justified his calculations. 

It is posflible to encourage their growth and keep them 
Strong and well on a veiy plain and inexpensive diet, ior they 
«■at hardly oaythicg but vpgetable food; and though they 
work hard, they are very robust; the stronffest go about in 
Buminoi' baroheaiw) and without sboes or atockings, ( Jacobli, 
the director's only »on, is treated iu the same way) 

it J0 possible in a very short tims not only to mako them 
mnd-initnlv good workers, but at the enme time to teach them 
bH that it" is most necessary for them to know. 
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But there have lœen unforeseen difficultiea ; 

1st. There are some children so ecciistomed to a vagront 
life thfLt thoj cannot be induced to giv6 it up. 

Slid. There aro aomô p&rcnta eo un^raiol'ul and tmnatural 
that they will sacrifiée the welfare and future of their children 
for the smallest immédiate advantage; they come to Neuhof 
and entice Ihem away the very moment thej see that they 
aie cloaii, in good heû.lthj well clothed, and in a position to 
aara aomsthîng. 

The past year has been a hard one for the eatabliahment ; 
Mi-H. PeBlaloKzi Ima been seriously ill nearly the whole time. 
In spile of the greatest attention to cleanliness, several 
children hfivs suffered from an infectious stin diaease. There 
Lave also been twenty-four cassa of measles in the house» all 
ending hippily, however, Finaily tbe crops have suffered 
three Limes from hail Btorms, 

But Pestfdoaai ia not diaconraged ; he will never forsake 
the workj nor will his wife. Bat ho thinks it can never 
prosper, or meet with complete success, unless^ by formal 
agreeiQonta with tbe parents and by tbe help of the authori- 
ties, it ia ma<:Io impossiblo for any child to be tahon away 
trom the establishment before his full time is up. 

A few worth on the most degraded portion of humanity. 
An appeal to the cfiarttabtc to coTJte to its OBsùtanca, 

Neuhof^ September ISth, 1777, 

In this paper Pestalozzi gives a detailed account of a dozen 
of these poor children, Thoy came to him in a slate of such 
degradation as to excite olnioat ns much fear as compassion ; 
they seemed absolutely incapable of doing anything but 
harm either to society, their families, or themselves. 

Many of them, however, were very intelligent, and nearly 
all Imve impinved very much nlreadj'-, and ara beginning to 
work well enouRh to earn their owm living, Jud|;ing from 
his ex]>erienGe, PestaJozzi thinks that even the weakest and 
moat feeble-uiinded ones may be saved. 

Bat tbe director must be a father to them, no othor re- 
lationship being really efficacious and salutary in this sort of 
education. 

The children must remain în the establishment ûvçi or six 
years, and mui^t be kept from the intiuence of their rocJ 
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Ïftrenta, whenever such înânencG ia unmistakably peraicioo a. 
'ogta.]ûiîEÏ has now tbirty&Ex cbildrca id his liouso ; thia 
Dumber will be increas&d nest spring, and thô îinûucjal 
position o£ tlie establishment will be thereby improved. 



^ 



EdUGotioTiai Establish'meTit for poor dhildr&n ai Neuhof^ 
in Âargau. {Undated.) 

This ÎB a report RddroBscd by Pûstalozai to the supportera 
of hia nnderîaking, in which te explains his plans and the 
difficulties that ar& still to bo ovorcouie, and begs theui to 
continue their support, and to have the establishment in- 
spected by compotcnt petsoiiB, 

The hf>iis0hold numbers fifty, including the maHters, work- 
men, and servants necessary for the proper edacation and 
training of the chUdron and the proper cultivation of the land. 

The experience gained at Neuhof shows clearly that it is 
absolutely neconsary to attach some conditions to the ad- 
miaaion of pupils, and Pestalozzi feds compelled to say that 
in future he will receive no child without a forma] agreement 
^itli the parents. Town children he will not admit at all, 
unlciaa very young, for they are a constant source of trouble. 

PeataloEai ends by repeating his determination to devote 
himself entirely to this work. 

Then follows a statement by the Berne Agricultural So- 
ciety^ in which the Society declares that, haviag had the 
establishment at Neuhof examined by well-known and com- 
petent men, it has evei-j confidence that Pestalozzi will make 
It succeed, and is glad to be able to commend it to the atten- 
tion of the public. 

Then comna a note by ïselïn, who corroborate the Society's 
statement, and oifors to receive any donations for the Neuhof 
establishment, and fonvard tbem to Pestalozzi. 
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Avihijntic ae.cfmnt of Mr. Pestàlnszi's Eâucatîonal Estab- 
lishment for poor children at Kmthof^ near Birr^ in 
the year 1778, 

Thia was a pamphlet published by the before-mentioned 
Bocinty, containing first a preface by the Society, which 
is almost word for word the eame as the etatcmont we have 
iust Bummarizf^d, and then an account by Pestalozzi himself, 
Bigned' **J.H Pes taloaze^, Neuhof^ February 26 tb, 1778." 



This new account ia little more than a repetition of thd 
olbers. At the endjPestalozzi announcos that he hna received 
soEELi? sixty ponnds in donations, tbn-Eiks bis benefactors, and 
begs tLe public to continue their snpport. 

But the special ijitercat of this |mmj>hlct 13 tlat ît contain» 
K detailed account of each of the thirty-seven popUs. Aa 
tbcâo dotmla take na to tho heart of tbo matter, and teacK us 
more than any numbor of gfjaeroltzations, wa fihall give them 
word for word : 

**I have tfwiay in my establishment the fL>llowiQg cliil- 
drea; 

** I.Barbara Bmnaer, of Esch (Zniich), 17; admitted 
three years ago in a state of utter ignorance, but very ia- 
tcliigent. Now she spina, reada, aad writea fairly well, litea 
fiin^fing, is principally engaged in the kitchen, 
*'2. FrenaHirt, 15;) , .. ^ w ^' v 
'^ 3, Maria Hirt) 11 ] \ ^^^ ^^^^*^™> ^"^ WindiBch, 
"Fi^na hoa a weak chtist; she Bpius well^ is begianîng to 
s©w and TATÎte nicely. I am ple^^afid wiïh her character. 
Maria is younger and stronger, is quick at everything, 
cftpociidly figures, and spins remarkably veil; she ia quite 
BCrong enough for any work suited to her age, 

"4. Anna Votrt, 19; 1 . -, . th- j l 

" &. Lisbetla Vogt, H ; | *^<> ^'^*^^ ^"^ Mandach. 
*' They came to me three years ago, terribly noglectad in 
body and mind; tbey had spent their lives in begging. We 
Lave hod ononaons trouble lo moke them in the least degrco 
orderly, truthful, and active. The ignorance ol the elder, and 
the depth of degradation to which she had sunk fire scarcely 
credible- She ia still idle, but her heart seema to have been 
touched. She still feels the effect of her miserable childhood, 
and suffers hom swollen feet rind othtjr ailments; she is ab- 
solutely incapable of out-door work. 

** The younger sister is intelligent and robust, but 1 tremble 
t^ her determined opposition lo all good influtucea, lately, 
bowever, I have seen, I fnncy, some vfiry slight ti'scas of 
improrement. She spins fairly well, and can do any sort of 
work either in the house or the fields. 

"6. Henri Vogï, of Mnndachj 11 j has been here three 
years ; can weave, ia beginning to wi'ite, works hard at French 
and arithmetic, is exact and careful in all he does ; but ho 
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âeema cunniiig and deceitfu], Buapïcious and greedy; has good 
health. 

" 7. Anneli Vogt, of Mandach, 11, daughter of Jacob Vogt; 
likôs work, Hpins well, aings prottily, ia apt at figuroa, is 
strong and useful out of doors as well as in the house ; haa 
been here three years. 

**8. Jacob Vogtj her brother^ 9 ; here three years. He is 
onbject to octasionûl attacks of colic, ono of tho rosuJtB of 
Jiis wretched childhood. He is stubborn and very idle. 

" f. Jacob Eickemberger, of Bruiieg^, 13; was induced to 
nin away six moathn ago, but caino back after a long abaenca. 
He socms to have a good diapoaition ; ho ia intelligent, strong 
and useful in the fields; he is attentive, a good weaver, and 
is beginning to writa fairly well. 

"10, LiKDeth Henold, of Brunegg, 10; when admitted a 
year and a half ago ahe was ho weak from want of proper food 
tliat she could hardly wolk ; tfia inaflo great progroas ■ enjoya 
good htalth now. and la very intehigcnt, but there is little 
hope of her eTer being strong enough for work in the fields. 
She spins well and diligenlly. 

" 11. David E,udolf, of Zurzach, 15; here ayear and a half; 
weaves well, haa a good disposition, writes well, and takes 
pains with arithmetic and French. 

" 12. Leonzi Hediger, of Endijigen, near Baden (Aargau), 
li ; baa beon here three joars. Ho ia a honlthy boy, strong 
BJid accustomed to working in the fields ; the best weaver in 
the house ; is beginning to writs a little, and likea French, 
He is quick at everything, but ill-niannered and uncouth, 

"13, FmnciacQ Hodigor, his BÏstor, 16; horo three years; 
she spins, sews, and coots equally well; she has all the 
qualities .of ^ thoughtfulj ohedientj intelligent, and honest 
aervant- 

" 14. Marianne Hedîger,) ^° "t^^^ \ '^^\ ^^^^^J^' ^f^"" 
-15 Maria Hediger, 'J -d^^^^^^^^^ 

*^16. Friadly Mynth, of Hussy, near Aubonne, lived after- 
wanla at Worhlauifeo, 10^ has been jiore alx months ; she is 
very weak, and jncnpable of real Wûik, biit is clever in 
drawin^i and has very artistio tastea- Inclined to tin ; does 
nothiag but draw. 

"17, Susan Mynth, her slater, 9: Kealihy, very diligent 
a£id nctive^ takea pleasn^** in her studies. 
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" IS, Marittime Mynthi their sister, 8; a protty child, in- 
telligont, very sensitive, and as whimsical and self-willed as 
lior aiators ; eh© ia not strong enough for he^avy work. 

"19. Bahdi Rjiechli, 17; hns bsBn hare three years; slie ia 
very iuattentive and thoughtless, and only useful for ninuiug 
errands; of very little intelligeace, but strong and healthy. 

"20, Jacob Baeclili, her brother, 15; here threo joai's; ia 
ftlgo in attentive and tlmughtless; spent his chiltîhood in beg- 
ging and idlenesa ; weaves fnirly well^ and is beginning to 
write, but has no taste for Jj^rench ; diseontented aad hard to 
BatisEy. 

"21. Rndi Baechli, 10; here three yeara; remûrkfLble for 
his taste for figures, good-nature, and calm earnestneaa in Lia 
religious dnties. 

" 22. Maria Boechli, his sister, 8 ; weak both iu mind and 
body. But it will be very interesting for humanity to see 
that imtiecile children, who, badly brought up, would have 
had nothing but the madhouse before thera, may by tender 
care be saved fi'om this sad eiid, and taught to earn a modest 
and independent lïvûlihood. 

" 23. George Vogt, of Mandach, 11 ; here two years ; a very 

Eromiaing boy ; takes pains with everything ; kind, intfilligent, 
vely, healthy, and usefïil in the fields oud in the house. 

" 24. Henri FuohaU, of Brugg, 7 \ has only beon here a few 
weeks; seems intelligent. 

" 25. Jean Slaurer, oi Stettlen, 15 ; here six months ; strong, 
and veiy useful in the fields^ weaves well, is fairly diligent, 
aud hag aome power; but I am sometimes afraid that bis 
eimpHcity and amiability are onlj' a pretence, 

"26. Anni Maurer, hïa sister, 12; of most uncouth man- 
ners, especially at meals ; very alow and lazy, lies most uo- 
blushingly ; spins well, but slowly and with much labour; ia 
strong and healthy. 

" 27. Louis Schroeter, 16 ; very able boy, but unfortunately 
very deceitful, as he vrites well, and has made great pro- 
gress with arithmetic nud French, he is very useful to me; 
haa an exc<^ptionally good orvr for music. 

"28. Babette Schroeter, his aistor, 14; sews, spins, and 

is fairly well, is beginning to write. 

" 29. Nauette Henri, U ; } . ,,, , , - ,„ 
lion o .> TT -of brother Eind sister, 
I *' 30. Gatton Henri, 8 ; S 

"These children have lately been sent to me from Sch en ken* 
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berg tj the head of the French colony, -who genflronsly pro* 
vidod thero with many necessaries. They are well-behaved 
uTid good- tempered ; Gfttton is veiy capable and vivacious, 
ÎTaoûtte lésa so. They have uever been aocustomed to do iui>' 
thing, and their open nnd aiïectioniite Tinturee imtfee it hnrd 
to set ihem to steady work so soon. Bat I am Ç[uit6 aui'o 
tLey will get on well, especiaDy Gatton, 

*' 31. Suaaime Dattwyler, of Elfinpen, 10 ; her unfortuaflte 
father ifl in prigon ; she came to me hnlf dead from witut and 
trouble, but her bodily strength is retumin^ in a surprii^ing 
manner. She spins well : is very qiiiokj especially at singing. 

"32, Suianno de Tallheim, 10; iiQtiira] child; has been ia 
the habit of miming away j ia întûllîgont, bat docoitful and 
capricious. Likes singiDg, spins wall, has good health. 

"3a Conrad Keyer, 10;) 

" 34. Lisbeth Meyer, 8 ; f of Eohrdorf, near Baden, 



" 36. Maurice Moyor, 4 




" Came to me quite recently after a hfe of vagrancy. Con- 
rad ia healthy; Lisbetli's natnre promises well; Maurice was 
in a terrible condition from want, but ia beginniiig to regain, 
strength. Ho sofima intelligent. 

" 3G. Georga Hediger^ 4.; thi3 cliîld and tlie one last men- 
tioned are the only two children in the house who are still 
too young to earn anything by their work. 

"57. Henry Hirsbruuner, of Suiniswald^ 12; this boy is 
very clever and attentiTo. I expect very mach from him, if 
only, after havino: been a servant in the town, he can reconcile 
himself to our mode of life. He makes rapid progress, and 
has learned to write better in ft few daya than others who 
Kave been Joaming for monthfl, 

" In the management of the establishment and care of the 
children^ I get veiy valuable help from Miss Madelon Splnd- 
ler, of Stmsburg, who is both highly gifted smd of un- 
tiring activity, I have, besides, a master to tench weaving, 
and two skilled weavers; a mistress to teach spinning, and 
two good spinners ; a maji who winds for the weavers and 
teaches reading at the same time; and two men and two 
women who are almost alwaye employed on the land," 

These qnotations give an esact and complete idea of what 
the establishment at Ncuhof was like till the sping of 1778, 
when Pestalozzi considerably increased the nujiiber of hni 
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chUdren, hoping in that way to improva the financial con- 
dition of Lis nndertahing. But the step had just the contrary 
effect, or rather, it hod no eifect in stopping the ruin which 
^aa rdraady imimnont. 

At this time, the grave evil that Pestalozzi was attempting 
to cure was yery widespread in the diet net, as is evident 
from the large number of children brought to him {at one 
time he bad as many aseighty), aud from the utter do moraliio* 
tion of both chiWren and parentg. 

To maoy of the children their vn^çrant, idle liie had be- 
come more than a habit, it had bocomo ïdmogt a necessity; 
they hatod the BteuJy, hardwoikiug life to which thtiy Wei's 
now caJlod ; nor did the simple, frugal fare make up to them 
for the dainties that had sometimes fallen to thair share, and 
60 they became rebellious and dissatisfied, and only thought 
of escaping. 

The parents, who had oxpectod to be more than compensated 
for the loaa of what their children had been able to beg, 
encoai-aged them in their discontent, and threateTied to lake 
them away from Pestalozzt in order to proSt by their earnings 
thomaelves. 

Tet these were children, who had arrived covered with 
rugs and vermin, whom Postalozzi had made clean and lidy, 
aad with whom he shared hia meals, *' giving tbem the beat 
potatoes, and keeping the worst for himaolf." 

"Every Sunday," he said, "my house was filled with a 
^t of beggarly parents, who, not finding their chiJdren'a 
position answer to their expectations, and aa if to encourage 
them in their discontent, treale<i me with Biich indolent 
tigh-handedness as was only possible in an establishment 
having neither official support nor imposing eïtorior." 

To mnfce matters worse, many childron ran away, esoapmg 
ia the night, and carrying off the Sunday clothes that Pesta- 
lozzi had given them. 8oon, too, the complaints of the parents 
reacLod the ears of the supportera of the work, subscriptious 
fell off, and public interest in ths establishment considerably 
leasened- Pestalozzi, however, was not discn;j raged, but 
vorked on almost beyond his strength, daily adding sacrifice 
to sacrifice, and in ill health and misfortune fûit.hfully anp- 
ported by Lis noble-hearted wife. But he felt at lost, though 
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too late, tte absolnte necessity of calling id the help of able 
Bud experienced men to make up for hiB own deficieaciea. 

The heroic atiuggle was proloaged for two yearsj but at 
laatj ill 1730j resources and credit being alike eshausteJ, an 
entoi'prise, to "which ths hueh&tid and wife had d&voted their 
Last strength and their last shilling, had to be anally aban- 
doned. 

Of the experiment which ended thua unhappily, nobody 
vill deny the importance, cûôing that the eore it was in- 
tended to ctire is still open and smarting to-day. Pestalozzi'a 
■work at Neuhof server better than anything elsa, perhapa, 
to show the character of the man. The idea was his own, 
and wfta not only tha dream of hia youth, but remaiued 
throughout big lite tha favourite subject of his thou^hta; 
even at eighty years of age he still had hopes of renewing 
the esperiment, and carrying it to a successiul isaue^ 

How much good has the esperiment done? A I as j very 
little t And yet there have been men in Switzerland who, 
followiDg tha principles of the master, but avoiding his 
mistakes, have applied his methods to the education of 
orphans and the regeneration of vioious children, wiih very 
considerable success. 

The reader will not have forgotten the state of misery 
and corruption of the country district round Neuhof, when 
Pesî.alozai opened Lis house to the vagrant children. When 
in 1869 wo visited th& apot, atill freo from railways and un- 
knoïvn to tourists, we found the land well cultivated, the 
people hard-working and comfortable, no beggars, and good 
schools. The immense improvement which had taken place 
ia those ninety yeara proves that although Postalozzi had 
failed in hia practical attempt to raise the people, the inâueuce 
of his ideas, and of the principle which inspired him, bad 
not remained without result There are some ruins whose 
du^t is fertile. 

PestaloKKi was now as poor as the beggars who Lad excited 
hîa pity ; he had absolutely nothing left He had acted like 
one who, without thinking whether bis strength will suffice, 
pltingea into the water to save a drowning man, and sinks 
with him, KÎB friends, however, came to his reacue, and 
kepr. hia home to^jother for him. 

We hare not been able to find any traca of the arrange- 
ment which mufat then have been made between the ruined 
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Eliilftntbropiet and îiîa creditors. The "bare facïs ai'O that tho 
mû, vjith tLs exception of an acre or two, waa let for the 
heaclit of the creditors, but that Postilozzi still remained 
the owner of Kouhof, and still lived in the houeo. His wife's 
"bad health, however, rendered her incûpable of ottending to 
her household duties, cud he himself, disheartened, awkwarJ, 
and worn out jn mind and body, was hardly able to pixfvide 
the barest necessaries; indeed, before vei^y long, they were 
i^ithout foodj faolf or money, and Êoffering from cold and 
want. 

But while m this state of terrible distress, the sad family 
at Keuhof happily received the most providential help, thanks 
to an act of dovotion that iis worthy of being told Îû all 
conntries and in all ages. It iHonre more a poor servant who 
Bacriflces herself— -thia time, however, without having even 
been aeked for help, and for people who &re almost strangersp 

Eliaabetb Naef, of Kappel, belonged to a family that hnd 
won distinction in the religious witra, and had obtained the 
right of citizenship in Zurich. She had known something 
of Pestalozzi through having been in the service of one of 
his relations, and now, her ma&ter being dead, she no sooner 
heard of the disastor and distress at Nouhof than aha huiTied 
to the assistance of the afHicted family. 

At first Pestalozsi refused her olfers of help, being unwill- 
ing to involve in his own trouble a woman who, though pos- 
aeefiing nothing, would easily find eomo light work olaowhuni, 
ind be sure of a comfortable, quiet life. lie was afraid, too, 
that she wotdd be scandahzed by finding his habits in religious 
matters somewhat different from lier own, she being accus- 
tomed to pray or BÏDg hyjnne all day long, a practioe with 
which Peslalozid had no sympathy. But he was unable to 
ehake Elizabeth's de terminât 3 on^ and at kst consented, saying, 
""Well, you will find, after all, that God is m our house too." 

The devoted woman foundNeuhof in the most terrible atata 
©f disorder, and lost nri time in setting to work. She saw to 
the garden, dug up a bit of land with her own hands, every- 
where restored cleanliness, order, and prodttcti\'ity and in 
this way provided Peetalozai and his family w^ith the laeana 
CÎ subslstj^Tire they lacked. 

It was Elizabeth who served as the type for the character 
of the brave, active, clever, gentle and devoted woman in 
Ldiono-rd and Qcrtrudc. Councillor Nico]oviui4, of IBerlin, in 
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an accoxiat of a vîeît Le paid to Noiihof, in 1780, refers to tor 
in thn following terma: — 

"*I should like,' said Pestalozzi, moved ty Lia gratitnda 
and admiration, *to give you Eome idea of this w^oEtuiD^s quiet 
aciivity, tliat you may always have a picture of her in your 
mind. What I ajn going to say may periiapa aeem too strong, 
and yet I am not ashamed to say it. God's aun parsuea its 
path from morning to evening, yot your eye dotocts ûo ïûovo- 
ment, your ear no soimd. Even when it goes down, you know 
that it will rise agaiuj and continne to ripeu the fruits of the 
earth. Kstreme as it may seem, I am not ashamed to say 
that this is an image of Gertrude, aa of every woman who 
nuikea her house a temple of the Jiviag Gal, aed wins heayen 
for her husband and children.'^ 

" I was anxious to see the woman to whom he owed so 
much. Aa she did not appear, PeataloEci took mo to the field 
where she wag working, and aaked her a few qnestiinq, that 
I mifiht have time to contemplate her. The same e'vening, 
he said, * Knowing all she does for us, yon wiU not he Bur* 
prised to hear that she eats at our tablu. I hope yoa will not 
mind her doing bo to-night.' But abe did not com^e, and waa 
so unwilling to do so that at last I went myself and bepîred 
her to come so earnestly that she could not refuse. Her 
whole baing seemed aglow, if I may say so, with humble i 
modesty.*' ^^H 

Frohlicb, of Brugge who, in his RerollecUons of Pestalossij ^ 
also speaks of Elisabeth, tells us that the author of Leonard 
and G&rtmde had eomuch confidenoe in her judgment, that 
he often read her passages from his writings, especially those 
which poirtrayed character, for the Bake of having her 
opinion, 

RamaaneTj^ too, in hia letter to frincipal Zahn, speakB ae 
follows : 

"I knew the honeekeeper who was the original of Ger^ 

* TMa pasflfLpe secure, word for word, in " Leonard ivnd Gertrude.'" 
^ Kflmsauer was a poor ofpbim, whn. after having been broiij^Lt ap bj 
PeetftWKÎ, at Burgdotf, bf cmuo ono tif Liu mni^t diiilin^uitbcd aBfjaiaatB. 

Eo ^fas afteinardï a fer^enl PietiBt. and tLe lotor ul the FrinoceseB of 
Oideabarg. 
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tiTido very well, Iiaving lived under tto same roof "wîtlx her 
at TvordiiQ for eleven ^^^r^. Pegtaloz7.i said to rae one day^ 
' I know that after my death she will be more honoured than 
I ; indead, if it were not so, I Blioold turn iu nay grave and 
ta uubiippy in heaveu ; for, hîid it not beea for her, I ûhouli 
have been d^ad long ago, and you, Hamsauer, would oot have 
been what you are ! ' Èhe was certainly a remarkable woman, 
though entirely without education," 

" In 180t, Elizabeth, after m^rsîngpoûr Jacflbli like her own 
Bon chroughout hia long OlnesSi married Kruai, the brother 
of Pestalozai'a indefatigable colleague, and from 18CS filled 
the po!3t of housekeeper at Yverdun, where she was a general 
f&voarite with the pupila. 

The material distress from which Elizabeth had rescued 
PestaJozzi wtia not, however, the most painful result of hia 
diaaeter. All hope of carrying oat hia generoua intention 
Bccined gono for over. Ho had lost the confidence of hîa 
fellow citizens, and people^ seeing him pass, eïclaimed, as they 
shrugged their shoulders, " Poor wretch I He is less capable 
than tbo most ip:rrorant labourer, and yet he talks of helping 
the peoplo I " Etgû hia own friends no longer believed in 
him; they felt, indeed, deep Borrow for him, hut avoidod 
meeting him as much as possible, finding it too painful to talk 
to a man whom thej still Joved, but whom they could neither 
help uor console, uud who seemed doomed to ond Ina days 
either iq the workhonse or the madhouse . 

The unfortunate man suffered atiD more from the thought 
of the misery he had brought on his wifo, especially when 
he saw how uncomplaining she was, and how she sought to 
lighten ïiis troubles by redoubling her attentions and tender 
ness» On one occasion, when Anna and Jacohli hod prepared 
a surprise for him on his birthday, he cried : 

** Ah, you drr too much j but I am gratoEiil to you for thmk* 
ing of me, I am deeply grieved that the mistakes of my 
youth flho\ild have brought ycu to this painful position, and 
yet I would say. Let us not abandon the struggle we have 
MOU ongûgûd in 30 lojjf:, but calmly and firm^ly carry it on to 
the end. Thei-e is a God above who smooths the diihcultiea 
of life for some, but chains others to their misery. How 
€&Q we &ght againat the st^m decreas of fate better than by 
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remaining upright and calm amid tKe storms that Ëurround 
us?" 

ÂDOther passage tbat belcnga to tliia time ol misery and 
hiimiliatioa roiiB thus : 

'* CJirist teaclieB ns ty Hia ÊTamplô «.nd doctrine to immfice 
tot only our possessions, bat ourselves for the good of others, 
and ehowa ua that nothing we have received is absolutely 
curs, but is merely entrusted to us by God to be piously em- 
pJojed in the service of chanty." 

It was thus that he ncted, the noble-hearted icaui and 
one cannot help wonderivig whether the Puritan theologians 
who attacked him for heUTodoxy were better Christians than 
he? 

It was EKzabeth who had rescued Pestalozzi and his family 
Irom doetitutioa, but it -was I^elin who now inspired him with 
freah courage to pursue his work, that -work which the world 
thonf^ht £nished| bat which in reality had hardly begun. 




leelin inspires him with nm> courage^ and urgefi hzTn to ioriie. 
The *^ Evening Hour of a Hei'mit" Mrst volume of 

*' Leonard and Gtirtrude.'^ " Th& Education of Ohildren in. 

the Home,*'' The continuation of " Leonard and Gertrude." 
lieîation& with Leopold of Tuacatnj and Joseph IL of 
Atistria. '*T/te SutJiptiiary Latcs.^^ ^'- Chriittoph^r aiid 
Eliza" ^^Oti Legislation and Infanticide.*^ ^' Tfie Swinn 
N&vs." Obliged to work on his land for a living. His un- 

published manuscript on " The Causes of the French Revo- 
lution" Correspondence with Nicolovitis and Fellenherg ; 
relfitions with Fi<Jtte. '^ An Inq^td-ry into tht Course of 
Ifalure in tfte Deoelopirtent of th^ Human IlaccJ" Merit as 
a writer. 

The failure of the undertaking at Neuhof had not changed 
Peatnlojtzi's bflUof m tho possibility of raiaing tLe people by 
éducation, bait it had for tho time deprived him of all means 
of putting hÎB idejiB into execution. His dejection was so 
great as to affect his heahh, and almost to endanger his 
life. 

But although the experiment had not aucceeded, Iselin 
Bti]] believed in the excellence of the idea which had prompted 
it. He accordingly came to Pestalozzî, and sought lo rouse 
lûm from hÎ3 despoil- by offering to help him bring before 
the public the views he hfld boen nnnble to rany out. 

After Iselin'a death, Peatalozzi thus espreased his admira- 
tion and gratitude for hia lost benefactor; 

"He was a man to the end; whatever was human attracted 
iïm, and he had moreover a wonderful faculty for finding it 
out, whei^ver and under whatever mask it lay concealed. 
It was in this way that, at the end of his life, be diacovsrftd 
me, briniring me warm-hearted encouragement at a time wheu 
Othei-s ahrngged their shoulders as I passed, and those who 
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loved me ootild bot gromi at the mention of jny name. It 
^vos then that thïâ man camo to ms with smiles aad comforU 
this man who wu at once my father, master, helper ana 
deliverer-" 

Pestalozzi^a experiments, which had now lasted five years, 
had taught him mnch; always in contact with iho children 
of the people he wanted to gave, he had seen them just as 
they wore ; by hia steady work, varied BspGriencee, and per^ 
BLstent efforts, he had got to the heart of the question he 
wanted to solve ; Hs very errors, by bringing new light, had 
only strengthened him in hie conTlctionB. As he himself 
Bays: 

** Even while I was the sport of men who condemned me, 
I never lost eight for a moment of the object I had in view 
whioh was the removal of the causf s of the mispry thftt t 
flaw on all sides of me. My strength, too^ kept on increasing^ 
and my own misfortunes tanght me valuable tniths. I knew 
the people aa nO one elde did. Wtat deceived oo one else 
always deceived me, but what deceived everybody el^e de- 
ceived me no longer. , . , 

'^I say to-day, with deep gratitude to God, that it is my 
own sufferings that have tmabled ma to understand the auf- 
foringa of the people and their causes, b-s no man without 
Buffermg can onderstand them, I suffered what the people ' 
Buffered^ and saw tham as no one else saw them, and, strange 
as it may seem, I was never more prolbundly convinced of ^ 
tbe fandamental troths on wh}cb I had based my undertaking 
than when I saw that I had failed!"' ^H 

The speedy and complete nna of his work at Nenho^ ^^ 
though sad in many ways, was on the whole a good thing 
both for Pestalozzi and the world. For if it had been at all I 
snccessfal, this man, iu his efforts to be a father to the 
fatherlcaa, would have worn himself out in a aphore of 
nctivity which was not his true vocation, and for which he 
had little capacity, and edncation perhaps would still be 
awaiting its reformer. 

Not heiû^ ill a, position to make any more practical o^pcrî- 
menta, hut being very anxious to put his ideas before the 
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public, PestaloKEi, ïa 1780, wrotfi tLe Evening JTour of a 
Hn^mit. This was his first educational work, and is by nt> 
means on© of the leist important, but h is very little known^ 
and^ like many otlieia, is wanting in Cocta'a edition of liia 
writiii<;3. Publishod lirst bj iBelin, in his £^£hcmcridcSj it 
was afterwards reprinted by Peslalozzi in a weekly edu- 
cational paper lie publisîied^ in 1807, and is to be found 
in Sc-yffarEh'fl complete edition of Ma works. 

The Eunnhig Hour of a Hvnnlt ia a collciction of short, 
pitliy aphorisms, all bearing on the same subject, and form- 
ing, as a whele, a complete statement of the anthor^s views 
ns to the raising of the people by education. There are a 
Limdt'fid aud eight of them, but we shall only quote those 
which seem to «b thn moat important, taking advantage of 
the numbers prefixed by Seyâ'arthj to show their relative 
position in the work. 

Evening Houk or a Hermit. 

1. " Man, whether on a throne or in a cottage, ia by nature 
always the tame; but what is he? Why do not wiae men 
tell ua? Wliy do not the bast minda find out vhat their 
own race really is? Does the peasant use oxen without 
learning to ujiderstsnd thom? Doea not the shepherd con* 
c«ra himself with the nature of his sheep ? 

2. "And y(>u who employ men, who eay that you govern 
them, and lead them, will you not take as much pains as the 
peasant for his oson, the shepherd for his sheep? Ia jour 
wisdom the knowledge of your raco ? Is your goodness the 
ônlightcncd goodnosa of ^hcphei-da of tho people ? 

3. " What man is, what he needs, what raises or dfl^rradea 
him, what strengthens or weakens him, that should be known 
aJike by the leaders of the people, and by the inmates of the 
h^uubloBt cr>ttAge. 

S. " AH the pure and beneficent po wars of humanity are 
neither tbe products of art nor the results of chance. They 
are really a natuial possession of every man- Their develop- 
mem is a uutyei^sal human nead, 

10. " The infant whose hunger has he*^n satisfied leams in 
tliis way the relations between its mother and itself; lovd 
and p;ratitiide are awakened in its heart before their names 
■uike its eu" ; the aou who eatb hxa father s bread^ and w^armi 
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liîinâelf at his father^s heârtb^ ACquircfl in this natoral maimer 
the esJut3Ty knowledge ol' Lid filial duties, 

12. *' Maiî ! ÎD tfajaelf, în the inward consGionRneps r>f iTiîtta 
own strength, is the iuBtrament intended b7 Nature for thj 
development. 

21. "The patEi of Kanire, which develops the force» (»l 
hmnaiiityj most be easy and open to &11; edncatton, which 
briiij^ tine 'wisdom and peace of mind, muKt be simple and 
withm everybody's reach. 

22, *^ Natore develops all the forces of humanity by «ner^ 
cÎBÎGg them; they increace uith use. 

25. '^The esercîse of a man^s faculties and talents^ to be 
profitable, moat follow the coarsa laid down by Nature for the 
education of humanity. 

24, **Tl»ie is -why the man ^ho, îa mniplicïty and inno- 
cence, exercises bis forces and facnltles with orier, calrane;^ 
and steady applicaiioo, is natuially led to true haman wis- 
dom ; whereas he who subverts the order of Naïure, and thus 
breaks the due coimection between the dJaerect branches of 
hia knowledge, desJroys in himself not onjy the true basis 
of koowled^e^ but the very need of euth a basis, and becomea 
iscapabie of appreciating the advaniages of truth. 

25. " Thou who wouldst be a father to thy child, do not 
eipect too much of him till his mind bas l»een strengthened 
by practice in the thin^ he can understand; and beware of 
harsimesa and constraint, 

26. "When naen are anxious to go too feat, and are not 
^ satisfied with Nature's method of development, they imperil 

their inward strength, and destroy the harmony and peace of 
their eouïs. 

27, " When men rush into the labyrinth of words, for- 
y^mnlfLSj and opiaions, witiioat hûving gained a progreasive 

knowledge of the realities of life, their minds must develop 
on this one basis, and can have no other source of strength, 
J 28, " The schools hastily substitute an artificial method of 
words for the troer method of Kalurc, which knows no hurry, 
and is content to wait. In this way a specîons form of 
development is produced, hiding the want of real inward 
strength, but aafist'ying times like our own. 

Ob, "Man 1 if thou seekest the trath in this natural order, 
Ihon wilt find it as thoa hast need of it ffir thy position and 
for the career which is opening before thee. 
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40. ^'Thep'UTe B^ntimeiit of tmtli and wisdom Î3 fonuoâ 
îû the Tinrrow circle of our personal relations, the circiim- 
smncc's wljicli suggest our actions, and tlie powers we need 
to develop. 

49. " The periorniajice of acts which are contiary to our 
inward senge of right takes from us the power of i-ecognîsïng 
tinith, and our principles and impresâîona iose In nobleness, 
simplicity, and purity- 

£]0. "• Aiid thus all LumBJi wisdom rests on the strength of ^ 
a heart ths-t ibllows truth, and itU haman. happmess on thia 
feeling of sicLplicity and innocence. 

GO. "A nuLQ^s domestic relations ire the first and most 
import^mt of his nature. 

til, '* A man works at his Gallîngf and boars hie eharô of 
the public burdens, that lie may have undisturbed enjoyment 
of his home. 

62. ''Thus the education which fits a man for Lis pro- 
fession cmd position in tho Stato muet bo made subordinato ¥^ 
to tkat wliich is necessary for his domestic happiness. 

G3, ''The home ia the true basis of the education of 
humanity. 

64. '^It Î3 tho home tbat gives tb© l>est moral training^ 
whether for private or public life. 

70. *' A man's greatest need is tbe know!edp;e of God. 

71. '' TLe purest pleasures of bis home do not always 
iatitfy him. 

72. ^' Hiâ weak, impresBionable nature is powerless without 
God to endare orn^traint, suifering, and death, 

94. '' God is the Father of homauity, and His children are 
immorlal. 

135. " Sin is both tho canao and offoct of wont of faith, 
and is an act opposed to wbct a man's inmost sense of good 
and evil loiiS hini to be right. 

1C8. "It ia because humanity believes in God that I am 
oontoutad in my humbio dwelling. 

175, " I base all liberty on justice, but I see no certainty of 
justice in the world so long as men are wanting in uprights 
nesK, piety, and love. 

178, " The aourco of justice and of every other blessing in 
the world, tho source of all brotherly love amongst men, Hos 
in the great conception of religion that we are the chOdren 
of God, 
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180. "That Man of God wbo, by His snfîeringg and death, 
rostorod to men ttc scnao that God is their Ffither, is indeed 
the Saviour of the world. Hia teaching is justice itseïf^ a 
Bimpla phOoaophy of practical value for ail, tliô revelation of 
God the Father to hia erring children," 

The Evening/ TJonT does uot aeeTn to tavft aroused mnch 
attention; indeed, the great majority of people were incapable 
of appreciating ita real merit. It was a more popular book, 
and ouo written m an easier and more agreeable style^ thai, 
first gave Pestalozzi a literary reputation^ and drew him ont 
of hifl retirement. 

About this time the Zurich Council, anmotia to put things 
on a inoi'o modern footing, had drawn up certain regulation? 
concerning the dress of tiie officials who maintained order in 
the town. To Pestaloazi, who was always strongly attached 
to old-fashioned simplicity, the change thus introduced eeemed 
moat ridiculoua, and one <iay, in a humorous Toin, he wrote a 
satire on the plan for " changing crooked, dirty, and unkempt 
guards into erect, clean, and tidy ones," He sent the paper 
to Zurich, to hia friend Fûssli the bookseller, whose brother 
tha painter, happening to see it one day, was bo atruck by it 
that, after roadicg and ra-reoding it, L© exclaimed, " To a man 
who can write like this, his pen is a fortund iu itself I'' This 
opinion, confirmed by other competent jadgeSj gave great 
delight to EUsHli, who repeated it to Pestalozzi, at the same 
time urging him to 'vrrito. The aolitary of Nûuhof waa little 
inclined to take the advice, believing himself quite incapable 
of ever succeeding as an author. 

"For ten years," he said, "I have read nothing, and lived 
only with ignorant people. I could hardly write a seutenos 
■without a raistake," Eut at last hs allowed himself to he 
persuaded. "I would even have made periwigs," he said 
afterwards, " to gat bread ior my wife and child.*' 

He accordingly set to work to read MarmOiitBrB Moral 
TaleSy and had made as many as seven succpRaive attempts 
to imitate this style of composition, without being at all satis- 
fied with his work, wheu suddenly the idea occurred to him 
to draw a pictui^e of tho peasauts ho knew bo well. He would 
faithfully paint the^r vices and their poverty^ bat he would 
also faithfully paint the éléments of moral and physical re- 
generation that, in spite of ail their degradation, they stilj 
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retained, and ia thia way he would still be working towards 
his lavourite end, 

Tills suddQD. c^zLceptioiL was the serving of his work. From 
tliis time he iwrote witbr>ul trouble and witlioat stopping, 
without even preparing a ploa beforehand, and Leonard ind 
Gertrude flowed from his pen in one unbroken stream. Too 
poor to buy paper, Le wiT)te betwe**n the lines in an old 
account Ijook, and m a fow we^ka tha book was completed. 

H& then aâked a friend to read it. The friend did so, and 
pronounced it interesting, but horribly incorrect, and ''want* 
ing in literary style." As he further offered to correct it for 
him, PoBtuJozzi gratefully accopted tho ofïbr ] but whon lii» 
MSi was returned, it was Utile more than a string of high- 
Bounding phrases^ the peasants talking like pedauta, and all 
the truth and naturalness having disappeared. 

Pestalozai nataralJy could not consent to pablish the work 
thus disfigured, and in hia embarraartment wa.s on the point 
of giving up aU idea of doing bo, whea another of his frionda 
came to his rescue. Thia waa laslin, of Baala, who, under- 
BfAnding the real Tolue and bearing of the monuBcript, pr^ 
pai"ed it for the press by correcting the mistake a, and 
pereuflded Deckar, a bookseller in Berlin, to undertake its 

{lublication. The price Decker paid Pestalozzi woâ rather 
^a than a shilling a page. 

Leonard and Get^trude appeared in 1781 ; it -wag tbd 
first of the fonr volumes which afterwards formed the com- 
plete work. It had an immediate and immense eucceas; 
most of the papers praised it, and extracts were inserted in 
loany alnnanncs. Tho Agricultural Society at Berne ad- 
dre^ed a letter of congratulation to the author, with a gift 
of fifty florina, and a gold medal of the same value. On the 
medal was a crown of oak, with the words: Civi opUmo, 

Tliongh Pestjilozai was now visited and made much of \/j 
numbers of distinguished people, he retained all his simple 
mindedness. It is even said that one day, having been 
invitai out to dmner, and his host having sent hia carriage 
for him, he made the footman ait in tho carriage beside him. 
Charles de Bonstettea pressed him to come to his country- 
boose to stay, and several other inf uential people made simi- 
Ur overtures to him, but he refused to leave Neuhof. 

Leonard end Gertrude ia but a simple stot^', though 
graphic and tonching, of that village life which PestaïoiîEÎ 
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knew 80 "well. Leonard is an hoDOst fellow^ full of good 
intentions, but iond of drink. At one tiniG liia lovo for hifl 
vrifQ and children, whose ruin he ia causiog, induces him to 
make the best resolutions; at another^ the intluence of bad 
companions ditLga him into evil again. Qertrude, Lia -wifoj 
ir* an fixaellont mother, gcntin, haid-working, and sensibln. 
By dint of hard work, patience, and perseverance, she saves 
hor iamily by saving her husband. The bailiff, Hummel, 
who is also the village ionkeej^er, is a cunuïng, unacrupiJoua 
itïD.n. He takes advantAge of hi.v position lo g'^t fooli.sh men 
to hia houBe to drink and nin into debt, and then hastens 
their niiu, that Le may grow rich on the spoil. Amor, the 
new aquire, is a man ol noble ideas, and a generous heart ; 
it ia he who supports Gertrude in her trouble, and bafflea the 
plans of the baiÛÏ. 

Li Léonard and Qrrtrude the characters are so admir- 
ably drawn that^ alter having read the book, we seem to 
know all tho personages as well as if we had iivod with them. 
That, however, is not its chief merit. In Pestalozzi'a view^ 
this story was on]y another way of popularizing his ideas, by 
showing how education can raise the people and make them 
happy. Into (rortrnde's mouth te pnta hîa vlewa as to the 
iDQthod in which children should be taaglt and made to take 
part in the work of the home, and ho us&s Arner to prova 
how mnoh con be done by a kind and enlightened adminis- 
tratiou to\s-ards helping and improving the moral conditiou of 
the poor. But the story is so life-like that the intention to 
teach never appears. 

It is not surprising, then, that the public read H simply as 
a healthy and interesting noveL Their rery praise showed 
Pestalozei that b^ had not yet attained his end_ He accord- 
ingly wrote another book, intended to show the use ihat 
might be made of Leonard and GertrTide in the education 
o( children, and lo bring oat more dearly the Jes&onâ it 
conttôned. Its title was ; 3fe Twitruction of Children tit 
the Home. This book was never printed, either becAosa 
Pestaloni w»a not satisfied with it» or becanse he foresaw 
that it would be very little read- Niederer, however, who 
at one time had the MS. In his po^^sessicin, aft^rvards pal> 
lished a part of'it in hia SoUê on PeitalozzU The first 
chapter runs as foUowa: 
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r Chapter I.- — -4 man wh^ne heart ia good^ and u?7io yet 
I makes hia vjife and children very uTihappy. 

\. There is onô ^oman in JBonal who brmga up her cliUdren 
bettar than all the others. Her name ia Gertrude (1); her 
hasbaad, who is a miisoD (2), is called Loonard (3). Tbev 
have (4) seven children, who (5) work from morning till 
evening, aad are ohedieut, good-tempered, clean, careful, and 
jFond of each other. The father^s failing (6) ia that he often 
allows himself to be enticed to the inn, -where he BometimeB 
acts (7) like a madman. 

(8) The village whore this family Lag the misfortune to 
live hoB been bo demoralized for more thun thirty years, that 
(9) most d£ the preseat inhabitants care neither for law nor 
gospel- 

The fault is leally (10) dae to the late squire, who died 
fh fo^^ wooks ago. This (11) racin took loss interest in his 
people than (12) in his dogs and game, with the result thB.t 
(13) there is nothing but miseiy in his villages, and that 
they are filled with men who suck tha very heart's blood of 
:lhe people. The worst of those blood-auckora ( 14) is Hummol, 
the bailiff of Bonal. His house is full every day (15) of 
CEmning scoundrels, whose sole occupation and amusement 
it is to ky Bnares for simple, honest folk, and rob them of 
their money» They know the good-natureJ Leonard (16), 
whom thpy encoiinvge to drink and gflmbk, and so deprive 
lim almost daily of the fruit of bis toil (17), But he always 
repents bitterly the next m.ormng, and (18) his heart bleeds 
when he sees Gertrude and Ler children without bread (19), 
He dare B not look Gertrude in the fa(;e ; his oyos û\l when 
he takes one of his children in Ms arms, and he oft.ea weeps 
bitter tears in secret. 

Gertrude is the best wife in the village, but (20) as 
X'OOnard cannot resist the seductions of the iniif sho und her 
(children (21) are in danpior of losing father and cottage, 
of being separated, and of fulling into the direst poverty, 

(22) Gertrude sees the estent of the danger, and is sore 
troubled by it. She connct forget it for a momoiit, and wheu 
bringing grass from the meadow, or hay from the barn, or 
whea filling her spotless pails with milk, she has always 
present with her the same terrible thought (23) that meadow, 
boro, cow, nay, her very cottage may soon no kcger be hera. 
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Wlien (2^) li^ï" ctildron eurroiiiid her and nestle to heï 
bosom, her trouble is atîll greater, and often (25) wLen her 
precious little ones are folding their inDoceiit hands in 
prayer to the Father ia heaven, her heart ia rent vilh 
au^iish. 

(2G) Hitherto, however, she had succeeded in hiding from 
her children her silent tears, but (27) when, on the Wedûea- 
day before Easter, her husband was even later than usual 
in coming home, she could not rostrain her grief, Tho chil- 
dren noticed her teara, and cried with one accord (28)j " Oh, 
mother, you are crying I '^ (29) WitK grief on their faces 
they clung about her, sobbing aloud in their terror, For the 
first time the very baby looked into hia mother's eyes with- 
out smiling, for ho saw in them nothing hut despair. (30) 
Gertrude, feeling that her heart must bieak, burst out into 
loud sobs, the chitdren weeping with her. (31) At thia 
moment the mason opened lis door unperceived, for (32) 
Gertrude had hidden her face in the bed. (33) The chil- 
dren did not notice him either j they had no eyes for 
anything but their mother's grief, and clung about her in 
helpless wonder. And thus their father found them. 

(8d) Qod in heaven sees the tears of tLo afûictod, and 
pats an end to men'a sorrows, and [35) it was this goodnesa 
of Gfod that now made Leoaard a witness of this most painful 
scene, (36) Aa, pale and trembliog, he stammered a few 
broken wordsj the mother and children became aware of 
hia presence. (37) The childi'en'a soha at once ceosed. 
" Mother, mother,^' they cried, '^ here's father come home ) '^ 
It is thus that when a wild tiood or devouring are ceases ItB 
ravages, too flrat terror sabeides, and ia succeeded by & 
dnmb^ calm sorrow. 

QoESTioira, 

(1) What ia the name of the woman in Bona! who brings 
np her childreu better thnn nil the rest? (2) What is her 
husband's name? (3) What is he? (4) How many chil- 
dren has he ? (5) How do the children behave? (6) Whnt 
is the father's failing ? (7) How docs he often act when he 
is at tiie inn? (8) What is the state of the villago? (S) 
What is the result of this demoralization? (10) Whose 
fault 16 it chiefly ? (11) Why is it his fauU ? (l^J What 
did he consider more than his people? etc., etc< 
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Instkucti\'e Truths. 

I. Children who are well brought up are obedient, gond- 
t^mpûred, cloan, tidy, and irSbctionatD. 

2i In the ale-house men sometimes act like mftdmen. 

3. It is the some with towns and viibges as with indi- 
viduals; demoralîTatioû ends in unliappinesB. 

4. DomoraliEcd men respect neither Inw uor gtspoL 

5. The more demorahzed a country is, the more is it 
infested by claver scoundrels whose only occupation and 
livelihood consista in cheating honest, simple Iblk ont of 
their money. 

6. He who thinks less of hÎ5 inferiora than of his dog3 or 
preserves, is the cause of much evil in the world, and incnra 
B grave responsibility, 

7. There js a ueiiiain Idnd of repentAiice which has no 
reality^ and is without elïoct on men's actions. 

8. A bad conacisnce deprives men of the power of helping 
themselves. 

9. A bad father brings a thousand troubles on his wife 
&nd children. 

10. When children m^e good and thoughtful, kind and 
God-fearing, their troubles cause their parents double pain- 

II. God who is in heaven puts an end to man's distress. 

Such was the beginning of the great work by which Pesta- 
OEzi hoped to show the public that LàCQuar-d anû, Gerirvde 
-wna not merely a ialGf but o. pf^pular manunl of edacation for 
every age. 

The author, however, gave up the idea of publishing it, 
and we cannot help thinking that he was right. But he was 
amioua to continue the etory he hud begun -with so much 
sncctïRs, and in ]78il a socond voluma of Leonnrd and 
Gertrude appeared, in 1795, a third, and in 1787, a fourth. 

The fourth volume wae dedicated to Felix Battier, a 
metchanL in l^asle^ by whrree help he had been able to con- 
tinue at TTeuliof, after the failure of hia first experiments. 
In this dedicaiion, dated the 1st April, 1787, Pestaloszi 
ejq>res5es himself as f(>llDws : 

*^Myfiiend! you found me a bruised plant by the way- 
Brde, and you preserved me from being trodden under foot. 
Read ih^e page^, aitd accept my thanks, for my moi^t im- 
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Çortent vîc^Fs would never h&v© ripened withont yonr help, 
'te burden of my expériences ÎB still heavy upon me. I 
still have the picture of my work before me, but only as ia 
ft dreaiiï. As long aa I breathe I shall keep my end steadily 
in view, and sHall orUy bo hap^iy in bo far ae I succeed in 
realizing the i^^eas which inspired my first undertakings." 

The four-volume -work coniaina a complete account of thd 
regeneration of the village of Bonal, the result of the com- 
bined effects nf law, religion, education, and a careful 
administration. Peslalozzi called it, LeoTiard and GeHvude : 
a Book for the People^ but "the people" took very little 
DoticQ of it. The numerons readers oJ the Erst volume had 
enjoyed, it simply aa a novol, without in the lenet caring for 
the lessons it contained. The three other volumes, in which 
the action is less suatained and lees dramatic, and in which 
educational, economical^ and social q^uestions occupy a very 
large place, Lnd m^uch lees Buccess, They had no interest 
for any but the most thoughtful people, and even thought- 
ful people found parts of them beyond their comprehension, 
BO far was their author ahead of his time. The reforma he 
advocated wore then folt to be entirely ûnpracticablo, and 
yet most of the great economical aad raori improve meata 
of which Switïevland is proud to-day were suggested by 
Pestalozzi in this book, 

"Wa find, for inatance, the abolition of commonage, the 
division of improductive parish -land, only requiring the care 
of an owner to become a source of wealth, the redemption 
of tithes, the institution of Bavings-banks, the organization 
of reformatory schools, the abolition of hanging, and, lastly, 
the establishment of good primary pchoolg^ curing no less for 
moral than material needs. But for some of these reforma 
Switzerland had to wait thirty years after the publication 
of L^omird, Oiid QGrtrude^ for others sixty, for othora 
eighty 

Count Zînzendorf, the Austrian Minister of Finance, had 
vainly endeavoured to induce Pestalozzi to go to Vienna, 
On the 2Cth of April, 1784, after receiving the continuation 
of I^OTiard and Gertrude^ he wrote to him as foilowfi ï 

** Your plana and efforts for the education of the poor, and 
the reform of vioioua children, and more particularly what- 
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©v&r you think neocajyuy for tho inatniction of the people, 
BJii wliûtovor yoo think should form tho object, of legis- 
lative measui^es, ■will have a great importance in my eyes, 
and I ehall receive with the greatest pleasure everythiiig 
yoa write on this subject." 

And^ again, on the 19th December, 1787, he writes : 

^* I have read the fourth volume twice. From page 1G4 it 
is of the deepest interest, and develops views of great im- 
portance for oil Jogislation affecting the niossOB. To carry 
out your ideas, the fir^t tiling to do would be to attempt to 
get Amer^s views sbared by the whole of the nobility, who 
ere almost the only owners of proporty, that they might have 
both tho incliuELtioQ and coarago to bring their children up in 
his Spirit side by sldii with the country children, and be con- 
tent to live on their estates." 

In his reply of the 18th January, 1788, Pestalozzi says -. 

'*A few Btatoeraon and mngistratoa have indeed praîsed 
the fourth volume, but the mruia of readers have found it very 
uninteresting from prige 16-1. . > , 

" Education being the centre from which everytlïing should 
etart, the State should consider this the most importaTit part 
of its work, and make everything else eubordinate to it. If 
this matter is properly attended to, tha private interesta of 
sovereigns will be the more easily looked after, and the 
relations between the liïcal and central authorîtioâ will be 
all tho more fintisfn-ctory. 

^'Let us hope that those who are the leaders of humanity 
will 6oon arrive at the conçictioa that Luinnn progress mid 
improvement is their chief, nay, their only confum. For 
my pnrt, I am certain that EConer or later the difBcultiea 
in the way of such an education of tho people as I desire 
will vanish, and that princes themselves will be the first 
to encouiage it, and letid their a^istance to those vvLo ara 
the moat capablo of directing it aright/' ^ 

We have lately re-read the foar volnmes of J^onarfï onrt 
QGvirude^ aftor a long interval, and hnvo been mu^^h etrnok 
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by the richnesB, trutH, eud variely of the views "wtîch baTO 
hopn lying hidden therefor ninety years. In th*i strength 
of PestolozEi^B convictions and iu his deep sympathy with 
misfortune in any shape, lies the secret of the eloquence and 
real tiathos of his i^ritinge. It may be said tha^t his intel- 
lect horrnwH its breadth and Hngncity frnm his heart, for it 
is his heart that fills him with such intelligent sympathy for 
the snflerjag, the weak, and needy. 

It ia worthy of notice ihnt iii this picture of tHe vices 
of & degraded people, complète as it is in other respects, 
PestoloKzi makes no mention of impurity. He is as ailenl 
about libertinism, and everything connected "with it, as 
if bis countrymen had been all saints, and nowhere will a 
eingle word be fomid ^^hich migUt not be rcwid by anybody. 

In the first volume a few lines have been replaced by 
dr>ts, and the author explains in a note that this pafisage was 
suppressed because & child of ten on hearing it read aloud 
exolaïmed that it was ** very rude." 

A French translation of the first volume of Xjconard and 
Gertrude, by the Baroness de Guimps, was published at 
Geneva by X J, Paschoad, in 182fi, and a new edition was 
brought out a few years ago. It is much to be regretted 
that the three last volumefl have not yet been translnted. 

Cotta's edition of the complete works published towards 
the end of Pestalozzi's life does not include the whole of the 
fourth volume of the fii-st edition of J^eojiaTti a^id Gcrti-^de, 
the reason being tliat the author wanted to revise the last 
part of it, make certain additions, and write a sîïth part, 
an intention he did not live l^ caiTy oat. In the recent 
edition published by Seyffarth, Leojinrd and Gertrude is in 
five partt^ but the fifth part is merely a reproduction of tbfi 
fourth volume, which appeared in 17S7. 

Whilst P&stalozzi was working at Leonard and Ger- 
trtidej he wrote foor other works, wbicb were published 
from 1731 to l7S3j and of which wo have not yet fipohen, 
because we were unwilling to interrupt what we had to say 
abont the book which nude his literary reputation. 

In 1779 a Society in Basle had otfered a pr^ze for the bess 
«ssciy on tlie following subject: îloto far ia it adrisabJ^ to 
gft o limit to pemonal expense in a smaJl /r^e state \chere 
commerce is tte f^oundntion of pri^speriUj? Twenty-eÏ£:ht 
I won sant in, and the judges divided the prize bo- 
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tw&en \ proFeaflor, named MeÏRter, and Pestflloaxi, wto were 
toth from Zuricli, and were old schoolfellows» la 17S1, 
Pestfdozzrs egsay, with two othûrsj ^as piibli^ed in 
pamplilet form by the Society tliat liod gi^cn tlie prize. 

In this paper Pestalozai pronooQcefl an absolute condem- 
Batiûn of snmptuaiy laws in general, for reasoEs which wo 
need hardly reproduce, seeing that this qneetiou has lonff 
been settled, and haa little intereat for ua to-cîa^'. At the 
sttnxs time ho pleada forcibly for liberty in commerce and 
industiy, Ee also deplores the increase of luxury, and 
suggeatH meana by which it may be stopped. These means 
must be purely educational, for coercioD, prohibition, and 
rogulation could only do harm. In thia way the question 
which had been pmposed, and which at first eight seemed 
entirely foreign to Fcstalnzzi'a work, brings him back to hia 
fovourite tlieQie of education. 

He would have education fill both heart and mind with 
ffuch high aspirations that men should no longer be capable 
of finding pleasure in the refinementB of material life. He 
would have the rich love the poor so well as to hesitate to 
ilaunt before them pleoauroa which are not within tlicir 
reach. He would have nUers and public bodies ceaaa to set 
the example of ostentatious and useless expense» 

The foregoinj; is but & poor summaiy of the chief ideas 
which make thia t;way, written bofui'e the second volume 
cf hco'nard am! Gertrudfj atilî interesting to us. 

In 1782 PesfaloEai published Christapher and Eliza; 
My Ser.ond Book for the People. But this title deceived 
the public. Thoy expected to dud another story as graphic 
and intorofiting as the volume of Leonard and Gfrirude 
that they had just read, whereaa the new work was nothing 
but ft commentary on the earlier one. 

The aim of the author was to bring oat and develop the 
leseoQs containod in tho first voluiao, Wsoas whioh his 
readers had missed. Ho had chosen the form of a dialogue 
between Christepher and Eliza, a husband and wife who 
read a chapter ot Leonard and Gertrude every evening in 
the prcfiaoQce of iheîr eon Fritz and thoir old sommt Joost, 
In this way Pestalozzi directs attention to a number of 
important considerations, all bearing on the morals, comfort 
and happiness cf the people. 

Bat tbe reading of this book rcf^uïres a more snâtoîned 
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mental effort than moHt people are capable of, and even many 
who miglitr tavû profited bj it, but who began to read merely 
for the fluke of ûmusement, noon abaDdoued the attempt. 

Pestâlozzi here made tbe eante mistake tliat he olten made, 
A mÎBtake, indood, which oa more than one occasion proved 
fatal to hia atteiupta to propagate hÀ5 doctrine. The trathe 
which he himself held, as it wero, intuitively, seemed so 
simple and seli-evident, that he could not underataod how 
other miuds could fail to grasp them, and never donbted 
that he would b« able to Bpiwl them hj writing popular 
books. 

ClirisiopTter and Elf sa did not succeed because both aim 
and form were bad< In matter, indeed, it was perhaps 
bett-er than Linniard and Gcrtrudej b«ing richer iu im- 
jfortant views on education and other social qaoetiona, many 
of which viewfl are BtilJ of value to-day. But it was pro- 
bably PestaloaKi'a opinions Ja matters of tliis sort that 
huidered the Buccese of hia book amongst educated people, 
for each, opinions must at that timo havo boon vory ofl'oneivo 
to the upper clo-sses. Ke points out» for instance, that tho 
comiptioiL of those who are ruled geaerallj results from the 
corruption of their nilera, and that the vices of the poor 
aro too ofton caused by tho vices of the rich, ideas, wo think, 
which no one would dare to condemn to-day so absolutely 
as was done ninety years ago, 

It was after having failed to reach his end with Chris- 
topher and H^iza that Peatalozzi wrot« the continuation 
01 Leonard and G^rtmde, 

We must here mention a publication of Pestaîoîzi^a on a 
question which had occupied his thoughts ever since he was 
quit© a young maa. Hg was still a law Btudent in Zarich 
when two young girls of fchs Canton of Vand were condemned 
to death for infanticide. The trial made a fireat stir through- 
out Switzerland, and Pestalozzi was both pained and in- 
dignant. At ilrat he refused to believo in the possibility 
of Euch a crime tigninst natnro, but when upon inquiry 
he found that infanticide was cot only possible, but frequent, 
ho B6t himself to ascertain the causes which is civilized and 
Chrifltiau Europe led young women to commit crimes bo 
monBtrouB as to bo unheard of even omongpt snvago nations. 

Accordingly, in 1780, after a îong study of the question^ 
he wrote a pamphlet, entitled, On Legislation and Infanti' 






ode ; Fa(±s and Favrîft», IiweRHgations ai^d Portraifst. Thi> 
premce of the first Bdition, which was published in Frankfort 
and Lieipaic in 178^, couclades thus : 

*' I have considered this subject for many years^ and I 
am convinced that my view is the right one. But I knov 
(WO things : in the lirst place^ that I am weak and c&unot 
eee far ^ and, in the second, that tmiih, oa men soo itj is 
never antirelv free from error, and that do road goes quite 
atniïght to its mark. And m I earnestly hope that what is 
folsd in my opinions, as well as what is true, may be made 
porfecily clear," 

The title of this work is misleading, since the atithor only 
ipfiaks of legislation to ^jhov the haiTn it has done, and its 
powerleesneBS to provent îmmoralîcy and the crimo^ iq v^hich 
immorality leads. He declares in a note that his object is 
to give an answer to the question : What are the best means 
for preventing infanticide ? In his opinion these mBans are 
pnrcly educotional, edncational thnt is in tho wridcst aenao, 
and he would have parents, teachers, clergymen, and magis- 
trates lose no opportunity of usbg their inllueûcs to reform 
the mannors, opinions, and conduct of people of all ages. 
The work is divided as follows : 

1. Introduction. 

2. General caoses of infanticide, resulting from le^slatioa 
ftud Bociikl rcltïtions. 

3. Examination of special causes. Eight cases, 

4. Hesuhs of this examination, corrobarated by quotations 
from of&cial records of trials for infanticide. 

G> Means for prevention, 

"We shall eooo lave occasion to return to this work, for 
in the interral which elapsed between its composition in 
1780, and its piiblicûtlon in 1783, much of it was printed in 
the pag^s of the Sictss News, a periodical started by Pesta- 
loszi about this time, and of which we must now give somck 
âccoimt. 

At this period of his lifo, wlicn no pmctîcal nndortoking 
was any lon^rer possible to him, Pestaloazi was indefntigably 
I active with his pen, and always ip the direction of his one 
'great object, the improvement of the condition of the peopia 
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by education. Eager to seize every opportunity of renching 
Lis end, he was oitoa working at sevaral different subjacta 
at the same time, and as what waa written first was not 
always publistied iirst, it ia sometimoa hard to determine thd 
©iact chronological order of hJ3 works. 

Ab the boat moûjiQ for mnkuig his Tiowa moro widely 
knovm, Iselin had advisad him to puhlish a newapaper. 
Accordingly, on the 3rd of Jannary, 1782, there appearad 
a paper, consisting of sixteen dnodecimo pages, with the 
title, tho Stoisa Nctes This papor continued to appear 
©very Thursday tDl the end of the year, and the whole of it 
forma two volumes^ which are very rare and very littla 
known. 

The contenta are of a moat varied nature, including, amongat 
other things^ short moral stoi-ieSj diitlogues, fables, and verse. 
But the variety ia more apparent than real, for the aatlior'a 
favourite ideas are always recognizable, no matter what their 
dreeSi The farther he gels, the more clearly doea lie axplaiîi 
hiH plaTis of refoTTn, so that tha interest of his paper ia con- 
tinnally inci'eaaing. 

As early as tha second number there ïb a fragment of the 
essay on infanticide, which, together with hia other writings, 
attracted ihe attention of tiie most distinguished princes 
of the time. The Emperor Joseph 11., for instance, and the 
Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, both endeavoured to apply 
Pestalozzi*3 views to the improvement of the condition of 
their Bobjccte, and particularly to tho reform of ponai legis- 
lation and of prison discipline, and with this object instructed 
their ministei^ to commtinlcate with the author of Leonard 
and Gertrude. 

Nambore 19 to 24 of the Stdss News contain a scheme 
for a penitentiary system bo complete in every detail, that 
it might have been drawn up in the middle of the present 
century, and indeed might still be consulted with profit» 
The aathor aupposos that a prince, whom he doea not hesitate 
to call Dnhe Leopold, has consnlted Arner (the lord of Bonal 
in LeoTiard and Gertrude), as to the best system of State 
prisons, Pestalozzi first gives the Duke's letter, and then 
Arner'fl reply, wUich is doubtless the same as tbat he made 
to the Grand Duke nt the request r^f hia MîniatGr- 

Unfortunately for tlie Grand Duchy. Leopol*^ soon 

called to replace Joseph II. on the throne of 
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^tad already dona an immense nmonnt of good, and thara 
is every reaaoû for tMnkmg tlint the influence of Pestalozzi'a 
ideas may be traced in ths admirable institutions "which for 
■ lou^ cltuQ placed Tiiscajiy ill the van^iuard of civtlîziitîon, 
and thants to which tho pkina of the Arao are atill culti- 
Tated by the flower of tha Italinn peasantry. 

But it Î9 education that occupies the chief place iQ the 

\BvÂ^ News. In vciy many things Festaiozzi stOl shows 
hinjself ti: be a disciple of Rouisseau, thoTigh his popular and 

t practical spirit, and the weight be attaches to moral and 
yeligiouB development already separate him widely from tke 
Genevan philosopher. The quotations that follow will be 
ft QufBoient proof of thig ; 
to; 
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Volume ii., page 11. *^ Everything that raiset* humanity 
^to purer pleasures is of use to man, who is certainly destined 
to develop ail the powers which have heeu given hinij oad 
thus to rise to the height of -whatever circum stances can 
favoni" and utSliae this development." 

Page 24, ** In this state of things, rulers and teachers 
have only to guide the progress of the knowledge and pleasuî'es 
of tho contnry with all the power and wiadoui tbey pofieoss, 
in order that the paople may lose notbing that is still good, 
may thorouglily understmid their duty, and gladly do wbat- 
ftver enables them to live." 

Pago 157. " Wiiy, oh men, do you serve God, if it 13 not 
to sanctify yourselvea and free yonrpelven frnm sin, to whio.h 
'jrou are ihe more jnclined the less you fear God and tbe 
Bsa you serve Him. The service that you render to God 
irOHerres you £roia your greatest dangora. It is thus m 
Brvice that yon render to yourselves, and is oTily tnio ïn 
Ï far as it is useful," 

Page 158. ** Tour God and SaTiour seeks to lead you by 
victory over your pasaioDa to a wise knowledge of life» and 
'by a wise knowledge of life to the worehîp of the invîsîblo," 

Pace 1d&, "Loto îa the only real worship that man cau 
«ffer to God, and the only source of real Jfiith. Loto aîons 
leads man to life; without it the earth holds nothing but 
death and perdition. Tho man without love ia without hope, 
'^'^ wlio is a elave b:i envy, hatred, and ançer, falls into 
nain A man's best powers foreake him if ho love not his 
her, aDd he cannot love his brotiier if he have no revere 
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©ncG for God. And thus the forgetfiilnesa of God is a canae 
oi weakoesa and death," 

Pags 167. " Oh, my country, mny you be enabled to recog- 
nize tLat it is the domeatic virtues wiiick determine the 
happiness of a nation." 

Page 171. "On the throne rmd in tho cottage mwi baa 
cm equal need of religion, ojid becomos the most wretched 
being 0Û the earth, if he forget God_'' 

Page 173. "See what a mortal man is without God; 
he has nothing on eaith because he hopes for nothing in 
heaven Î whereas he ^rho foars God ban ©vorything on earth 
becanae he hopes for everything m heaven." 

Page 209, *'The child at Ms mother's breast îa the weak- 
est and most depeniont of human creatures, and yet he is 
already rocoiving tho £rBt moral impressions o£ love and 
gnitifcude." 

Page 211, "Morahty is nothing but a result of the de- 
velopment in the child of those first sentiments of love and 
gmtitu^ie, 

"The firat development of the child's powers should coma 
from his participation ia the work of his home, for this work 
13 necGBsarlly what the pai^nts understand best, what most 
absorbs their atteuti[>n, and what they ore most competent to 
teach. 

" But even if this wore not so, wort tmdertahen to supply 
real needs would be just as truly the sm-est foundation of a 
good education. 

** To Pngctge the attention o! the child^ to exercise hia judg- 
menlT to open his heart to noble sentiments, is, I think, tho 
chief end of education; and how can this end be reached so 
surely as by training the child as early as possible in tha 
various daily dutios of domeatio life ? 

** Kothing malios a greater call on the attention than work 
in general) bcoauae without close attention no work can be 
^^■6ll done ; but this is capociolly true of work which children 
can do in ft liouac, tor it variiifl contiuaally, ûhiI in a thou- 
Band wnyR^ fLnJ compels thom to fix their attention on a great 
Dumber of dîlTorcnt objocta. 

" Fuithor, it ia by doini^; all ^t\^ of work at an early age 
that a miiïi ncq^uiros a sound jutlicmmit; fnr if hi» work ia to 
BUdceed, the ditrerftTi< ' iMtttnces under which it hos to be 
done must be ti *'0od ; oor can tho child hel^ 
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Ijoinff struck hj the fact that failure results from errora in 
jud^mient. 

*' finally, work is also the beat means of emiobljng the 
heart of man, and of preparing him for all the domestic and 
Bonial virtue?. For, to teach a child obedience, tmselfishness, 
and pntionce, I do not think anything can be better thnn 
work in which ha engages regularly with the rest of tho 
fojnily. 

As n. general rate, ort nnd bcoka woiild not TOpkce it in 
anj way, The best story, the most touahinp picture the 
child finds in a book, is but a sort of drenm for him, Borae- 
thiiig unreal, DJid in a sense untrae ; whereas what takes 
place before hig ey^s, in his own house, is associated with 
A thousEmd similiir occurrences, with all hia own experience 
aa well as that of his parents and neii!;hboura, and brings him 
withoat iail to a true knowledge of men, and developa in 
him a thoroughly obBoi'Vont mind.'* 

We must now quote a passage from the Swiss N'ewa, in 
which wo find tho first trnco of a thought that bccanie iho 
fundamental principle of Pet;laloaai's method of education, 
the anaîogy, that is, betwoen the development of the moral 
1 ftnd intellecfual man, and the physicnl development of the 
plant ; in other word?, the orgauiaTti of education. 

In volume i., page 407, wa read : 

" Sumraer evening t Who can desoribe thee, when thoa 
eomGst at Iftst, after a day of opprewive heat? Everything 
that breathes rejoices in thy freshness; everything that 
breathes has need of thee. The roo leavea his hiding-phce 
ill the forest to grase and brtathe more freely in the open. 
Tho flocks, too, gambnl with enjminent in the cool pasturea, 
and mfin, weary with tho heat of the day, lies down till the 
Bon return. 

" Summer day Î Teach this worm that crawls on the erutb 
that the fmîtâ of life arâ formed amid the boat and etorms 
of our elobe, but that to ripen^ they have need of the gentle 
rains, the glittemg dew, and the refreshing rest of oightx 
Teach me, summer day, that man^ formed from the dust of 
the eai'th] growâ and ripons liko the plant rootod iu the soil." 

One more quotation from the Siciss Nt^ws and we have 
âone. In a few lines towards the end of the introduction. 
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Festa]o2zi paints oae of the most touching luid crigijial 
featuiGB of Sis own character. Ho hnd been ruproached with 
bemg Btill somewhat oi a child, and ho replies : 

" I hope to remain so to thtj grave \ it is so pleasant to iiQ 
BtxU G chiMj to believe, to trust, to love, to bu torry for your 
mistakes and folly, to be better and simpler than knaves and 
rogues, and at last, by their veiy wicJtodncss, wiscT. It is 
ploosant to think nothing but good of men, in spite of all 
you see and hear, to still behove in the human hearty ecen 
though you may be deceived every day, and to forgive the 
wise as well as the foolish of this world, when each, in his 
own way, would lead you astmy," 

Tha two volumes of the Sioiss Neia are certainly one of 
the most remarkable productions of Pestalozzi^s genius; the 
richneea, originality, and independence of his thought, free 
as yet fiom all Joreign inHueaoe, are there diaplayed in all 
tlioir fulness. 

We have said that the paper was chiefly concerned with 
education. At first sight this does not seom true, but the 
Jact is that the author is considering the broad question of 
the general education of humanity in its rolntion to mfLU.- 
ners and customs, social systems and governments, and hence 
politics occupy a large share of his attention. 

But Peatalozzi was asking for refoixos, and reforms were 
distasteful to the educated portion of has readers. Amongst 
other things, he advocated the abolition of capital punish- 
ment^ a measure whichj thanks to the Grand Duke Leopold, 
had îilrtady had good results in Tuscany, but for which 
Switzerland perhaps was not yet ready. However this may 
have been, suhflcnbers bf'gan to fnll off, anJ afc the end of 
the first year the paper had to be discontinued- 

With the fourth volume of Leonard and Gertrude^ 
published in 1787, .closes the firat series of Pestiilozzi's 
writings. Ten yeara of pileBce ara about to fallow, in the 
course of which the great Fi'ench Revolution will be accom- 
plished, giving a new phase to the hterary activity of the 
philosopher of educatioii. Let us pause, then, & moment, and 
examine the position he had now i*oached. 

The Btnrting-point of his work had been hip pity for the 
poor. He had seen that the evil cannot be cured eithet 
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by charity, Icfrisktion or preaching. Educatioa seemed to 
him the only eÛective remedy, but he saw that an ediication 
■wae wonted which, based upon the child's daily life, should 
eet in action all the powers for good contained in gonn in hia 
nature, and keep him continually employed. TLia is why he 
visbed to combine inatniution with manual labour, feeling 
that Buch a combination, if made living and attractive, would 
be not only a niijans of livehhood, but a strong thoning and 
salutary exercise for heart, mind, and body. 

Having failad in hia attempt to give the world a practical 
example ol this method ot regenenttiou, he tried to make it 
Juiown by hia writings, and explained it in euoh a way aa to 
make it clear, he thought, to everybody, aad capable of being 
carriad out in every village and every family. But then 
various obstacles occurred to him : hrat, the mechanical 
mcthodb of education aud religion, thon cuj^tom and prejudicOi 
and various other hindrances which were more or less con- 
nected with the social and political system of hia time. It 
ia these last obstacles that ho k attacking every time he 
touches on politics. 

Ab for tha mechanioal methridB af education which were 
generally in use at that thne, they disgu&ted the child with 
work, filled his head with nothing but words, and left him 
incapable of doing anything without help. Festalozzi's object 
was to find a simple, naturtd, ofSoaeiooa Bystom to reploco 
them. Th& search for such a ey.stem had already occupied 
him a long time. It became more and more the chief work 
of his life, and finally ended in the reform which has immor* 
toUzed hia name. 

At the time of which we speak, he had already recognized 
Beverul very important principles of his method. For instance^ 
the trae starting-point is in personal impressions, whether 
physical or nioi-al. Words, rules, and regulations should not 
come til] af tar wards. Hence, practice in talking before 
reading. For the child, religious impressions, prayers, 
reading of the Bible, but no catechism, no dogmatic teaching- 
Hie tendency to compare the education of the child to thf* 
development of the plant wna already visible, and this com- 
parison, which is profoundly tma, implies the idea of organic 
development not only in the physical man, but in the intel- 
lectual and moral man. And this Idea in just what distin- 
guishes PostaloA^I from those who preceded him j the old 
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fichool professed to bîuld up npon a child a complete etnictura 
of knowledge and moralky ; tliô new conieiitâ itself with 
merely giving the aecessary support^ direction, and menus 
of acuvirf to the child's facoltios, w^hich, left to develop by 
themselves, will produce a perfect man. 

After 1787, Pestalozzi remained ten yeare without paV 
liehiDg anytliing. The chief reason of this silence was tho 
necessity ior providing fofxi for his family, for, notwithstand- 
ing the sQccess of his first boofc^ his writing did not enable 
him to live. In the fiist place, he was writing for an idea, 
imd not for the public taste; and, in the second, if a mon 
ie to naake money, even as a writer, he must poases^ a certain 
commercial aptitnde, wfaich, as we know, Pestalotzi was 
entirely without. Lavater was perfectly right when he said 
to Mrs. Pestalozzi: *'If I wet's & prince, I wonld consult 
your hiLsband on everything connected with the improvement 
and happiness of my people, bat I would not entnist him 
with a single farthing to spend," Indeed, after publishing 
&11 the books we have mentioned, Pestalozzi was jnst as poor 
Rs ever. He had, however, recovered bis health and strength, 
find now, for the sake of his wife [lud child, he aet to ^'ork 
again on his land, with his wonted energy and enthusiasm. 
But bis attention was soon diverted by tte French Kevo- 
Intiou which had jnat burst up^n the world, and which 
he "waa inclined at fir^ to consider a fortunate circuioa tance, 
tnd likely to remove many an obstacle to the refoiins he wag 
meditating. A short essay on the causes of the Revolution 
which he wrote at this time remained unpublished till 1872, 
when it was discovered by Seyffarth and printed at the end 
of the sixteenth and lïust volume of his edition of PefitalozEi'a 
works, Pestalozzi had given the manuscript to Krs, iNiederer, 
who, at her husband's death, had given it to Krusi, whose 
eon. Doctor G, Ki~u^i, entrusted it to SeySarth, Mrs, Niederer 
herself had originûlly intended lo publish it, Bnri in 184^ had 
written an introduction, in the coui^ of which occnia the 
following striking passage : 

" PestaloEzi, the snthueiast and prophet, whopo T^holo long 
and troubled life was spent in the cause of education, onco 
Baid to Tne : 

"*In another fifty years, when these times hiive passed 
fcwoy and a new generation Las taken our place, when Europe 
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has been so undermined Ly a repotition o£ the Bamo mistafcea, 
and by the terriblo consequoncoB of the ever-iiicrGafiing 
misery of tbe pîXïpla, tliat llie very founds Uoiis of sooioiy i^a 
filiatec, then perhaps will the lesaon of jîij life at last be 
understood, thea will the wisest come 1o seo that it is only 
by ennobling men that an end caJi be put to the discontent 
and &affermg of the poople, and to the abuses of despotism, 
whethor on tho part of tbe Loany or the fow/ 

"For twenty years now the earth has covered the mortal 
remaina of this remarkable maiij and more than half a century 
has elapsâd since he wrote down his inmost couTictionB iu 
tkia oa^ay» 

" If he did not pnblïsh it in hia lifetime, it must unjlciubt- 
edly have been bocanse there 'waa then some danger in 
speaking thus openly, arid because he waa unwilling to im- 
peril in the loaet degree thd educational work to which he 
Wfl3 devoting hia life," 

An analysis of the Causes of the French Revolution would 
take UB too far. PoaLaloazi'a own woi"ds, aa quoUsd by Mis, 
Niedârer^ must anâice to show tha aiin and importance of this 
short work. 

Bat although Pestalozzi was attracted to the Hcvoliition 
at the outset, he was aoon shocked by the wild crimes por- 

Sti-atod in France in the name of tho princjplos of 178^. 
his youth he had thrown himself into the local reforma 
ftt Zurich with all the ardour of a revolutioaary, but now 
hia horror of violent revolutions was no ioas great than his 
enthoaiftsm for poacofal progresa. Ho thus found himself 
in rather a false position between the opponents and friendfl 
of the Reyolution, bo he merely looked on in silence, aud 
devoted all hia energy to the cnltivatiou of hia land. 

Duiing this long pôriodPeatalozzi only left Neuliof twice. In 
17S2 he went to Ijeîpsïc to see his sister married, and turned 
ïhe occasion to advantage by visiting several German Training 
Schoola, with which, however, he was not at all satisfied. It 
was at this trme hIbo that he mude the acquaintance of KJop- 
stock, Grcthe, Wielfl-nd, Herder, and Jacobi. About a year 
later he passed a few months atRichterawy] with his mother's 
brother, Doctor Eotz, from, whoso hooae he addressed to his 
friend Nicolovius, of Berlin, the letter wliich has so often been 
quoted to prove that he was not a Christian. 
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TLîs friend of the poor and deatîtiite^ who had ruiued hitn- 
Bclf at Neuhof in his nttompt to come to their rescue, found 
in NicoloTiuB a man wlio, boin^ in thorough sympathy 'with 
his vJewB, and wumtly attachod to the cause that he himself 
had eo vainly sought to lielp, Heumed liJtelj to render hiia 
valtiablû aeeistaooe. The two men ihna beuanie great frieudej 
Pesteloazi tolling the other all that waa in his heart» 

We translate the whole of Poatalozzi's letter, as much of it^ 
that is, as has ever been published. It wil] be seen tliat ia 
tie simple-mindodneea and estreme conacientiouanesb ho judge» 
himself with unnecesaary severity. This, howe^yer, is not tha 
only occasion on whioh ho did himself a similar injustice, 

** RicUerm-^yl^ October Ut^ 1793. 

" My friend ! Lost in the torrent of ray life, I have dnink 
"but little at those pure sources whence the wisest and best 
men draw ench Divine etrBogth whon thoy moke the eanotifi- 
catLoa of their being the fii'st concerû of their lives. My 
work, alas 1 is all sullied by love of self and vulgar desires. 

" It is true that from my youth up I have always been 
eager and zealous for ail that is good, but the mii'e of tho 
■world through which 1 had to make my way had another law 
that I knew not, and for which I was unpreparedj so that ab 
the critical moment of my maturity I was laden beyond ray 
fitreiJgth, unsettled and thrown out of hanuouy ivith myaelf. 
And so I followed the dead path of my century^ wavering 
between my feeling, which led me to religion, and my judg- 
ment, which kept me away, and letting my heart's reiigiouB 
ardour cool, without, however, deciding against religion. 

"In the matter of God'a relations with man, I Hke Deither 
the poor witidom of books, nor the observation of angles by 
which Lavater sought to supplement it. Truth, indeed, lay 
hidden within busks which repelled me, and as I did not find 
that it brouglit Tnen any certain comfort or aatiflf action, I 
gradually lost the essential strength that the fear of God lends 
to calm and noble souls. And bo, feeling that I wo** lacking 
in all that most purifies our human powers, the stupefaction 
that followed my short-lived dream of education entiraly 
deatroyed my peace of mind, and deprived me of my inward 
Btrengtb. My roi^takes in administration in this matter long 
kept me the slave oi im error, or rather of a haJf-truth, cS 
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nrliicli I liad nmde on idcil, itrid in tlis unspeakable Borrow 
vliicb was the conséquence of this idolatry, TanÎBhed what 
little strength of religious feeling I had ever had. 

"1 cannot then aud must not hide the fact thac truthj aa 
I apprehend it, ia ioujidcd upon the oarth, and is lar from 
reacliing the sublime heigilits to which faith and love can raisa 
hiutLinity, You know^ GJulphfa ^ opinion; it is also mino. 
I doubt, not because I look od doubt as tkQ truth, but becauso 
tiie sum of tto impreasiona of my lifo has driven faith, with 
its blessings, from my souL 

"Thus impelled by my fate, I see notLîng more in Chris- 
tianity than the purest and noblest teaching of the victoiy 
of the spirit over the flesh, Ihe one possible mcane of raiaixig 
oar nature to ita true nobility, or^ in other woi*ds^ of eaLibliah- 
iBg the empire of the reason over the senses by the develop- 
ment of the purest feelinga of the heart. 

*' That is what I take to be the eseence of Christianity, but 
I do not think many men are Gipable, from thoir nature, of 
becoraiag true Christiana; in fact, I beliere men in general 
to be as incapable of reaching thia true nobility as of ■worthily 
■wearing an earthly crown. 

*' I bolicvo ChriBtianity to bo tlio salt of tho fwirth ; but 
however liighly I value this salt» I believe that gold» stone, 
sand, and pearls have an independent value, and that every- 
thing must be considered in itself. I believe even that the 
very mire of tlio earth Uaa ita laws end Icgitiraato rights quit© 
independeiitl}' of Christianity; and though I am ■well aware 
of the narrowness oi my point of view when, in mysoarch for 
truth, I limit my investigations to these laws and these 
rights, my voice still seems to me like a voioo crying in tho 
Ti?îld<?rnes9 to prépara a 'way for Him^ who ia to come. Somi> 
timeit, indeed, I seem scarcely to know either what I am doing, 
or whither T tend, and yeti ^d myself irresistibly driven 
to Bay what I do j and however much I may sufl'er from the 
fatal circle which encotopasses me, and from whifli there Î9 
no escape, everything I say isat least in earnest. I stop then 
far short of the perfection of my own character, and know 
nothing of the heights to which f foresee that humnîiity may 
Bcme day rise. But enough for the prasect, my friend, <>f 
the defects of niy Christianity. , , - 

' In LtfOflu»^ cutd Gf rtrtuffl. 



''I ftm &t p résout at Kicliterswyl. Doctor Hota has left 
hfims for some months, and dnring his nhssticQ T am staying 
in his house, -with no business to attend to, i\iid no one to 
dJstLirb me. Hejoice, nxy i'riend, at the happmesa wLudi !d 
to Lb mine for a time-" 

It was now that PeRtalozzï hegan "his corresponâenco witli 
Folleuberg, the celebrntod founder of the Hofwjl institutions. 
His letUjrs give us valuable iiiformalion as to the vitîw Le 
took of tba French Révolution^ and a& to tîie hopea, and morô 
especially the fears, with which it iilled him for Switzerland. 
Telliinberg had just the qualities which PeataWzi lacked; 
he was practical, prndent, ûrm, and a good administrator. 
Coold these two xnen have worked steadily together, tho 
euccoss of the philanthropic enterpriaes in which they were 
both engaged wonld probably have been eneured ; but even 
their great friendship waa powerleSB to keep two such different 
naturoB long in hariaouy» Postolozzi'a generous outhusiasm 
was wonnded by Fellenberg's cold reasoning, and the almost 
rustic simplicity of the Zurich democrat accorded but ill with 
the somewhat ostentatious dignity of the Bemoao patrician, 
Fellenberg HCveiïU times ofTered him help in his troubles^ bat 
the perfect sympatliy and understanding which alone would 
have made it possible for the two men to undertake a work 
in common never esisted between them. 

Tlie lettora we are about to quote were written between 
the yeni-H 1792 and 1794. Thoy have a special interest from 
the fact that no cloud having yet arisen between the two 
friondsj Pestalo^zi speaks quite openly of all that is in hJE 
mind, 

Pestai^zzi to Fellenberq. 

"Neuhof, Scjftember ICtft, 1792. 
"Dear and noble friead I Thank yoa once more for the 
many proofs you have given me of your friondahip, I am 
gi-eatly rejoiced at the thought of spending a few weeks with 
you at the begLuning of November. Between now and then 
the fate of Pi-ance will be decided. If she is beaten, we shall 
bo bettor able thitii now to jadge of what ia really important 
to humanity in her affairs ; if she still resists, her very fauUa 
will be forgiven by those in whom they now excite such 
unreasonable fury. In either case the world vlllgain gome* 
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thing ; and if France ia worthy of-libajtyi she will cGrtainly 
huva it. . - - -'' ■ 

"I am mTormed that BeveraJ mEiTal>â'"'S of the National 
Assembly have been told that, in the prefeent 'paaaionate excite- 
ment of the French people, nobody could p&ûiC out to theiu 
the truths thoyatand iu aeod of bottor thaïU'X-(^^>^î ^^^ ^ 
doubt whether I could do any good." 'V'y* * 

^Nmhof^ October'éhy yî^2, 

*'I agree with you antirely on the points yoa "^leirfkn, 
Ajid yet I thinlt it very important to porBuade FmncG'of-îJle 
harm that would result to herself and the good cause îl^pni- 
any hostile action against us ; it would be much worse than., 
she thinka, and than people, carried away by passion, care \ 
to tell her. You know 1 am not one o£ tbese* All my lifo 
I have ardently desired tho emanfïp.Ttîf>n nf the people, atid 
yet no one w:\a ever more firmly convinced than I am that it 
can only be brought about by preserving all the conditlona 
oi' public order. 

^^I eao quite see that au oh mfinîfeHtatîoîis by Switz*>rlnnd 
as you spca,k of might do ^eat good to the country; and after 
the last declarations of the French, I am inclined to think 
that something of the sort might he necessary. I very much 
wish we could talk the matter over- Be quito happy about 
ma, my friend ; I am more than prudent, I am innocent, and, 
in the face of my innocence, suspiaions would only confound 
tbo8e who were suspicious. Mj country has no more faithful 
oitixen than I, but my opinion in mattora that concern tho 
true welfare of humanity îa to be bought by no man, either 
French or Swisa. 

"My agricolture swallows up all my time. I am longing 
for wiutor, with its Iciauro, My time paaaea like a ahitdow, 
and though my e^rperience may be ripeoing, I am promatnrt'ly 
losing the power of expressing my ideas. I impatiently long 
Jor rest, and a cell where I should be free from cares. 
Here I am nerer free from weariness and distiirbaiice." 

"JVtfuAo/, November l^th, 1792. 

'' It IS notoriona, too, in my part of the country that I am a 
'Nationalist,' and am going to Paris. A few women, fiïonda 
of the clergy in the ueighbouihood, cross theQisebfQ& ^W^ 
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they meet the heretictil deTnocrat. I quïotly await the rasiJt 
of vbe caliiuiiiies to ivhjcTi tliia will probably give rise. And 
yet léGminYd and- ^itxtrnde will always ht\ a proof thnt I 
almost wore mys*lj rfat in my eûorts to save the aristocracy, — 
aa much of ir,'thaf is, as was worth saving. My trouble, 
however, oply'^acited iEgratitude, so much so, indeed, that 
that e^oellen^ taan, the emperor Lsnpoldp spoke of me before 
ha died de,â"good Abbé de Saint Pierre. Aftor ail, nobody 
can help those who will not help themselves, and there ia 
nrxtbing^comtDoner than to see people who have been the cause 
c/t lieir owu ruin trylug to bqvo themaolvca by tceautiosa and 
:A&Shood." 

v../ "Neuhof, December 5th, 1792. 

V*\* **I want a talk with you very badly, and shall certainly 
come to Berne at the beginoiTig of nest year. I sm already 
rejoicing at the prospect. I have decided to render Franca 
whab aaaietancol can by writing on aeToral pointa of legia- 
lûtion. . . . The laat news from Bnme ns to the danger 
of an attack on our country ia more reassurijtg. I am all 
the more glad, because I Taney I am right in thinking that 
thia war, espeiîlally at first, would bring about a split in the 
ConfoderatioQ. Wo cannot, indeed, do too much for the sake 
of peace, for it is important that we should be in a position 
to give the people throughout Switserland aa mach liberty aa 
will ensure their warm support for all futore governments." 

*^ HicTiterswyJj November 15/A, 1793. 

*' Thant yon for a letter in which your love of good carries 
you certainly too far, I am but a feeble old man ; there are 
immanse gaps in my knowledge, my intellectnnl streagth is 
comparativoly bio all, and perhaps my only merit is that in 
most things my will ie not governed by my intoresta. The 
little I have done for truth aad the happiness of men mtikos 
yuUj in your love for humanity, esteem me more than 1 
dcBOrvo, Do not think me nngrateful; but I know, and 
indeed ought to know, how weak I am. 

"Ah, my friend, I have lived many years in a state of 
indescribable misery, and my experience baa taught me mnch ; 
amoDgst other things, tbnt Naturo herself bidn a mnn look 
to his own interRsta and those of his fami!y. My own early 
education, unfortunately, did not in any way prepare me for 
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thia duty, aod tbo Larm is iirepurablo. Nor ie my son, in 
this respect, auy better off than I am, fori only arrived at 
a clear and exact idea of the importance of spécial tiiining 
for thia end whon it waa too late. But now I have made up 
my mind that, so long as I am capable of doing so, X bLoII 
devote my remaining strength to completing the writingH 1 
brvvB begun, and endeavonr to make proEt by their publica* 
tjon. 

*' Bat, my friend, thia will not be an easy matter. In niy 
desire I'nr Bimplicity, I destroy whole pnges of my mana- 
Bcriptfl for every few lines I keep. You woiild not believe 
what long and painful eâbrts many of the passages that seem 
BO simple have c^>dt rae< X aboil uevOL" be qoite repnid then 
for all my troïiblâf butj thank God, I Jiave never stooped to 
letting a woni stand simply for the sake of being paid for 
it- It ie certain that, from a pacnniaiy poiut ot view, my 
Byj^tem is a very bad one ; but I ho]>e that some duy^ when I 
lukVd HuflEciently sacrificed myself in this "svay, a way indeed 
which ia likely to find few imitatora amongst my money- 
loving brethren, I hope, I aay, that after a lime I shall at 
last realize some small profit from a complete collection of 
my writinge, whi<3h will thon hnvo been mado na peirieot na 
possible. When that time comes, I ehall rely principally 
npon my friends for co-operation and support. But haw can 
1 talk to you at this length on a mora question of money ! 

" And yet, my friend, the happinosa of the world largely 
deiwiîiîa upon its wîsdûm in these qaestionn, in which I 
personally have always been one of the graat^t fools in the 
wniverae. But God grant that in higher matters I may be 
able to render the services you eipect of me. When tbo 
book I ani at present ©n gaged on is finiahed, I will come to 
yon. I know that you will be all the better pleased that 
in my way of treating my subject all personal interest dis* 
appears, whether in the democracy, the aristocracy, or th» 
inonarchy, just as in a statemeni ot" the principtos of pure 
Christianity all personal interest in a particular sect should 
disappear» , . . 

*' If you should hear anything certain as to the possibility 
nf poace, I eatroat you to send me a line ; for if the war con- 
tinues, wa 8hf^ll go back at least a generation. In the mean- 
f ime lot us comfort ourselves by doing our work as if we were 
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'* Eichtersmjlj Jamtary 16(ft, 1794. 

"Thetiraesin whicli we live are like those hot Eiummor 
daya in which fruita ripen aroîd thundor and hail, to the gain 
of the whole, but to the detriment of cf^rtiin parts. I am 
most anxious to see you this spriiig; if you do not come hertj 
I sLiill come to Berne, 

*^ I aiu actively engaged in thinking out my new work, 
"What do you think of this : * Who are thosô who snffor most, 
and ran the greatest danger in the present state of things? 
Is it not those who possess most ? And ought you not chieHy 
to comfort thofie who suffer most?' Stijkijig words j but 
bafore givmg you tlieîr Hatory, I sLould like to have your 
opinion of them. 

**richtôis makinj^ a coimuontary on Leonard and Qer- 
trude, from the pohii of view of Kant's phi!osopliy. Uagg^aer. 
urges me to go to Denmark, I often wish I were ten years 
younger^ or rnther» that I were still m strong as I was ten 
yeara ago. But I mean to make the fullest use of the flying 
hours, and am grateful to you and to all others who are help- 
ing mo gntKer up tho cnunba of my wasted life. 

*^ I am very gkd to Lave satipiicd mysolf^ from a conversa- 
tion with IFichtej that my exporienca has led me to many of 
the Earns results as Kant." 

These letters give us an insight into Pestalozzi'e life and 
thought during those t*n years of seclusionj when there were 
neither published writings nor practical undertakings to be^ 
witness to hia activity. 

In this corrQspoudence he no longer speaks of bis favourite 
idea of a school for poor children, the failuie of bis experi- 
ment Leing still too recent to allow him to see any possibility 
of ever meeting with complete succS'Js; Ms thoughts turn 
rather to politics and the coming reforms in the institutions 
of his country, in which he sees help for the realizatioa of 
hia jilana for thie happiness of the people, 

W*» aae that he even hopes sometimes to induce Prunes to 
listen to him, and by tho influBuce of his ideas make measures 
for the reform of public education oce of the fruits of the 
EevolutioD. This hope would eeem presumptuous did we 
not know that ic -wjie to some extent juctifiod by a decree of 
the National AssemVily, which, on Sunday» the 27tli of August, 
1792, bad solemnly declared citizens of the French Eepublio 
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all the men of that tbao who wc^r© dietingtoshod for tbeir 
eftbrta on behalf of humanity, Postalozai waa amongst the 
number, with Bentham, Payuo, Wilberforce, Clarkaon, Wash- 
iap;ton, Madison, Klopstock, Kosciusko, and otbera. 

PeatfiloBzi^fl relations with Fichte, of wbich montioo L'a mado 
in these let tflrfi to Fdlonbarg, were much more intimate than 
bas generally been supposed. Fichte had married a very old 
friend of Mrs, Pestalozzi^a, and as he often stayed in Zurich, 
a grent frieudsliip had sprung up between the two thinkerBj 
ivbo, in 1794, ejient Bavpml days together at RichtBrewyl. 
"We shall see that the relations wliich tbiis existed between 
tie German philosopher and the Swiss philanthropist, contri- 
buted Û1 no small degree to the subsequent appreciation in 
Q^rmfxny of the princif lea and work of the great eâucational 
refonner. 

In his letters to Tellenberg, PegtaîOEzî oft^n speaks of cbt^ 
tain wntingSf to whichj in spite of many difficulties, he is 
in the habit of devoting all the leisure left him by hia 
affrîculture. These works, published in 1797, were his 
Fabks and his Inquiry into the Course of Natv.re in the 
JJecLlopment of th^ Jinman Eace, Both are distingnislied 
from hia otht^r hooka by a very marked political teadoncy. 
The former iirst appeared under the curious title of Figures 
for my ABC BooJcj a name Pestalozzi had given to Leonard 
and Gerfi-ude^ because it contained, as he said, the A B C of 
wisdom for the people. Tlie figures he now add^ to it are 
short apolngnos, intendorî to give body, as it were, to its 
moral teaching. The title of Fables only appeared in the 
second edition^ published at Bo^^le, in 1S03, and is scarcely 
suitublu to the nature of the work. 

There are aa many as two h.undrM and thirty-nine of tbeçe 
BO-called fables, all in prose, nearly all very short, and all 
containing some striking and original truth bearing on 
morality, education, society, or politics. In reading the book, 
lyo arf^ etruck by the aatlior's imagination no less than by his 
power of observation and reflectioa. To give some idea oi 
the fables, we cannot do better than append a few : 

8. The Grass and the Mushroom. 

The Hnshroom said to the Grass, *'I ^row in an instant, 
Imc yen take a whole year.'* "True," replied the Grass 



" whilst I ftm acquiring my vnlne, y^u, in your nsolcssiieas, 
may come and go a hundrod times/' 

26» The Two Cours. 

Two coltS} as like os two eggSj f^U into difîeront hands. 
One waa "bought by a peasant, whoso only thougbt was tr> 
harness it to his plough as soon as possible ; this one turned 
out a bad horse. The other fell to the lot of a man who^ by 
looking after it well, and traiuii^ it carefully, mode & iiobla 
Bleed of it, strong aud jnottlesome, 

FatherB and motters, if your cbildren's facnltiea we not 
Cflrefully trained and directed aright, they will become not 
only useless, but hurtful, and the greater the faculties, the 
greater the danger. 

&3. A FooL'3 Fountain. 

The fountain of a poor, vain fool having mn almost dry, 
he told his servant to stop the pipe when there waa no one 
near, but to let it run on the approach of Etrangers, " That 
will only make the fountain worse," answered the servant, 
"and there will often be no water just when It is most 
needed." To which his m^istor replied, '^ I can bear anything 
flo long ae people do not kaow that my fountain îe dry,'' 

72. Thb Oak and the Grass 

Said the Grass to the Oak, under whose shade it grow, *' I 
Bhonld thrive better in the open than under your sheltefi" 
"Ungrateful one I " esclaimed tha Oak, **you forgot that 
every winter I cover you witli my leaves.'^ *' What [ " cried 
the Grasa, " your proud branches rob me of sun, dew, and 
rftin ; your roots oi the nourishment of the sj^il ; and yet yotj 
■would have me grntoful for tho forced alms of q few -^ithorod 
leaves, which serve rather to foster your own growth than 
prevent my decay I " 

I " 74. The Crumeldjo Rock, 

^^H A Tock, which for centuries had eheltorod oatUe from sua 

^i^ «id rain_ waa crumbling with age. Day after day pieces 

\ broke ofl, and fell upon the animals, till at la^t thoy fled from 

I the place where they had formerly if>ved to rest. But the 

L old herdâman, half blind and half dcoi, could not understand 
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what had happened, and thought they had been bewitched by 

lui ônomy. 

It 19 sad to see tlie old aheltera becoming dangeroua ruins; 
saddar still to see the leaders of the people faîlmg to undoi-- 
aland the diLDger. 

86, The Ixtooiob of the Hill. 

Asimpleton, seeing a hill covered mth beautiful verdure, 
thought that it ranat be good earth rîglit thrcugli j but a, mem 
\rho knew the place look hîm to a spot whei'e the interior 
was exposed} and it was nothing but rock and gravel. 

The hills oi the earth, however green and fertile they may 
bo, have nearly alwfiys a hard, barren subsoil. Similarly, 
men, however noble in heart and mind, are seldom without 
strata of rock and gravel in the fleah. 

Kven when outward appearances are most beaatifulj and 
moat rich in power, honour, and dignîtyj shut in below the 
surface are the vices of our nature. Hence, however high a 
man may be placed, he must give ear to the precept; ^' Watch 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation; for the flpirit truly 
is willing^ bat the âesh is weak," 



92. Toe Liace-t&ëb axd the Ejïig. 

A King, who was standing alone under a Ume-tree, waa 
fltraok by the beauty of its foliage, andescJaimed: '* Would that 
my aubjeata held to me as these leaves hold to thy hranchesl" 

The Tree answered him: "I am for ever carrying the sap 
of my roots to each oi my leaves." 

97. A SmPLETOir'a Judgment- 

Some magnificent poplcirs and a few Gcmbbyj nndersized 
oftka grSTT by the sido of the same atxeaia. SirapJe Simon 
therefoi'9 concluded that the poplar makes good wood, and 
the oak bad. 

I know teachers who judge of their scholars, pastors of 
their flocksj and rulers of those thoy govern, with no mora 
reason than Simple Simon judged of the merits of the oak 
and the poplar-tt«e. 




101. One of the Bad Effects of Pboverbs. 

" It is aad that, in spite of his feolÏDgg^ a man go often fin^a 
himself obliged to be unkind to his horses 1 " said a kind- 
hearted waggonor one day, compelled to tuny his over- 
burdened benata> And then gmdually he got iuto the habit 
of repeating the words with as little tiiought as Good-moming 
or Good-night, till at last they becajne a pro7erb amoiigat tho 
■waggoners of the country j aad now, any wrotchel fellow 
who ill-tr&ats hïa horaea or hia osen, eïcïises himself with: 
" It cannot be otherwise ; a waggoner muat be unkind in 
Bpite 0Ê his Jeelinga." 

116. The ïeeling of Equality. 
A ehepherd, who fed his sheep rather poorly bet all alîie, 
found that, ae a rule, they were satisfied. But one day ho 
picked out a dozen for better treatment, and from that 
moment there was discontent in the flock, and mauy ewes 
diod of vozcktion, 

117. The Limit of Equaltit, 1 

A Dwarf said to a G:n.ut : " I have the same rights as yon," 
"True, my friend/* replied the Giant; "hut you ooold not 
walk in my nhutis," 

IGO- The Lord akd ht& Vassals, 

•^ I do a great deal lo mate yon contented and happy/* aaid 
a great lord to Lis vassals. '* Ti-ue, true/* they reçhed with 
one accord, *^ and we have much to thank you ior/* One 
peasant only did not speak. He was tiloat for a time, and 
then said: '^ May I ask my lord a question?" *^ Certainly/' 
was the reply. 

Peoftant : ** I have two fields of com, one richly manured, 
but badly cultivated and full of weeds; the other sparingly 
manured, bui well cultivated and clean. Which will yield 
mo the most?" 

îjyrd: "The second, of course, sinca you have made it 
possible for the com to grow frselj," 

Peanfiiit: "Well, my lortJ, if, instead of lending ue with 
gifts, von wnuhl be gcod enough to leave us to manage got 
own aifairs, I think wo should be bettor off." 
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17G. WhT Jui'ITEIt MADE THE LlON KiNG. 

The ftnimals stood before Jupiter'a throne awaiting Iùh 
decree, most of them believiitg and hoping that the elephant 
vould be appointed. Tho lion lind as domineeiiug an air aa 
thongh he were king already, but the elophant moved quietly 
to and fro with tho greatest unconcern. 

Suddenly the voice of the lord of the thunder was heard : 
"TLe lion is king/* 

" My oboice surprises yoa," said Jupiter to tta others, who 
■were Btandioff open-monûied with astonishiaent ; *^you must 
learn, then, tfiat tha elephant needs you not, having intelli- 
gence and Laleiits enough to be suH^j^uihciiig ; but^ the lion 
bos need of yon, and as hâ is able, at tho same time, to loake 
himself respected, I appoint him to be king." 

197. Mkp ht RTOF fT Ei.Es Sjngs th£ Praises or a Bbazen 
Tongue, 

The princes cf tell, assembled in eonnoil, comphdned of 
the slow progress o£ tlie kingdom of lying and injustice, 
*^The violant maaca," they said, " that our servants employ 
egainst our eternal enemies, truih and justice, are absolutely 
Uâolose. In vain do avû make martyrâ of thû neroîtï followcra 
of truth, love, and justice; the more we persecute hell's 
enemies, the more strength do they seem to gain," 

After a raomeDt's silence, Mephistophelea roseand addressed 
the ftsaemhly: "It ia true that our servants do not understand 
all that is wanted to establish our sway amongst inen- They 
should pursue our enemiea not only with fire and sword, but 
above all with the tongue. They must learn better how to 
throw dust into meu^s eye» bj empty woi'da ; to twist injustice 
into justice, end lying into troth; to make straiglit crooked, 
and crooked straight; to pervert the truth in an opponent's 
mouth even before it is uttered; to represent all manifesta- 
tions of goodnesîd, kîudness, and love as the contemptible 
r@sult£ of hmuan folly and weakness. The solo strei^gth of 
oni- enemies bos in the crumbs of lc>ve and ti"uth that have 
fallen to thorn from heaven; but this gift ia in weak hands, 
from which, if we be but bold enough of speech, we may 
^n'est it, A clover, brazen tougae caunot ho too highly 
jjrai&ed, for it is always associated with hatred, injustice, 
utkTàhnesa, and Jying, which in themselves are quite enough 



to destroy the love and truth that hôaven has bestowed upon 
leoble men." 

Tiie whole of hell applauded thîa speenh of the prince, and 
ftll th6 devils obeyed, 

214. How THE ANOfALS UNDERSTAND LtBERTT, 

KÎTïg Lion on6 day naked his sahjects vhat they meoiit 
when they tallied oE liberty. 

Said the ox: '*I ehould think it the moat desirable liberty 
to be never foâtenod to tho yoke, but always to tho miuigor." 

Said tho monkey : " I shall never think inyHelf free so 
long ae I have a tail and a hairy skio, "Without these 
disadvantages I should be quite free, for X should be a nian<" 

Said the drauj^ht liorae: "I feel free when my harness is 
taken off, and I have nothing at all to carry." 

Said the carrriaga horse ; ^* When I am magnificently bar- 
nesBôd, and drag a fine carriage for a short distance, I 
eometimes feel freer tliau the noble lord behind me." 

Said the qeb : '* To be free ia never to have either sack cr 
basket upon yonr back." 

Said the sloth: *^If,whea I have devoured all the leaves 
on my branchy somebody would be good enough to carry me 
to auotbor and pnt me wiihiu reach of the leavee I uo much 
enjoy, I should be free indeed," 

Said the fox ; " And I should be free if my prey did no 
C06t me ao much fear, ounning, and patience" 

A mrtn overheard all this and criod; " Surely none but 
animals can wish for this sort ofliberty." He was right: 
every vrîah for Buch liberty as is only fit for am ma] h stifieo 
in a luaa's aoul all true sense of real liberty. 

In this eame year, 17^, in \vhich the first edition of 
the Fhbks appeared^ Pestalozai published hh Inquiry 
into the Course of Xature in the Dcvdopment of tJie 
Human Bacf. His aim was to study the law of inau'a 
natural deveiopment, and by bo doing lo throw licht oa 
certain points of moral and pc^litical science, and iumish 
education with a few fundamental principles. In other 
vordsj Peaialoza sought to give some pbilosriphical colour 
to the yiows he was endeavouring lo spread, and which he 
had hitherto rather felt than proved to bo true. 

In his previoufl writings he had either described ooDorotn 
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focta or proclaimed isolated truths ; bat in the book we are 
now couBÎdoring ho uad^^rtokos a scnotia philosophical 
mqiiîry, with a view to building up such a sound and com- 
plete syatem as will explain and justify bis viawa, and at 
the same time give them a centre and unity. 

This now method ^co not luucli to P^stalozi^i^s taste, nor 
■was it in accordance with the general bent of hia mind ; it 
ia probable indeed that he would never have adopted it, 
had ha not been persuaded by Lis friend Fichte, the philo- 
sopher, who, accuatomed to generalizalioua, urged the Swiss 
philanthropist to formulate the philosophical principle 
which Was at the root of his teaching aud plans, ïichte 
even gave him certain directions for the work, to which 
Pestalo/zi devoted himself for three years with incredible 
zeal and aesidiiity. 

The Inquiry is the most important book published by 
Pesialozzi, but it ia also the most unsatisiactory. The very 
qualities which are so essential in a work of this kind — 
method aad order — are sadly lacking; there are far too many 
unnecessary and tedious developments, and the whole book 
is prolix and obscure. The result was that it met with no 
success, aa the author hiraeelf tella us in Horn Gertrude 
Teac/iea her Ohildrenf publiahod in 1801. The passage la 
fui follows : 

" For three years I took immense pains with my In- 
quit^j my chief object being to co-ordinate my favourite 
ideas, and bring my natural sentiments into harmony with 
my views on civil law and morality. But my work waa 
but another proof of my incapacity. , , , 

" And BO I reaped do m^ore than I had sown. My book 
had no more effect than my previous lahoTrrSj nobody under- 
stood me, and there was not a man who did not give me to 
understand that be considered the wliole worlc a jumble of 
UOnsense. Only to-day even, a man of some distinuuon| uod 
ft friend, eaid to me : ' Surely. Pestalozzi, yon sea now that 
in writing that book yoa did not really know what yon 
meint. " 

NiedoroTf however, ^^ho waa aftorwarda ao intimately aa- 
Bcciated with Pestalozzi, judged differently. Early in 1801 
he wrote to the author oa foltowa : 
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" Tour Jurjiciry strikes me a> a rougt but solid prodnct 
of iKnt pHycîi'*>l'>|çio».l intnitiiin which is peculiar to von; 
ami «f> liitio drrtiw it eoem to me to be nonsecse, ihat I look 
ij|>oii it ikH cniitiLJTitiig a moât vjiluaUo discovery, i?h&t in- 
rlnod I muy c&ll lUe ^'^nn of your wfat^le educational method. 
Vonr idonit are s» profound and BuggfiBtivo that I wiaK joa 
could find enough quiet leisure to arraD^o them somewhat 
luoro uloarly ; but yoa must not attempt this till yoa bava 
put your Bducaiioxial work on a saiisfactoiy basis.^ The 
cxproHflion of your views will thon prohrtbly bo more gouoral 
niid complete, and more intolhgible to men who are Btill 
unfamilar with the new point of view you have thrown opea 
to ua/' 

After hnvîrfl carnfully studied thÏH book, we have come to 
Tiry iimcli tlm «amo oontslusion aa Xiederer, It certainly 
WntiiiiiM miLuy mi^^ùative trutiis, not yot generally recog- 
nii&udf vhïoii go fur to expUin Bomo of tho nppareut cou- 
truilintioiis in the lifb of the ifitJividunl nnd of liumflnity, 
^dli<'Ii mij^ht lioïp to aolve the political and social problems 
^Kftt tonn^itit our ii^'Oj and which allbrd a broad and aolid 
hm\tk for PopiLnloKifii'fl method of aducation. But with all 
tliÎH, the bonk, if it in to ho really nBoful, must be rewritten; 
ttTid KiniJu tho author did not follow Niederer's advico, 
aomo capable man is wantod^ tirst to saturate himself with 
Foi^1alo£Lci'a iiUmB, and then to restate chem, and iiiake of 
iliÎB uoiiBciieo, iVA it ha» boou oaUed, a new work, cloarcr 
And mora ayHr^mmtic tLan the original, and leading to more 
ti^fiïiUo ,coricluaion9. 

Al'îor what wo have said, it ia evident that we canuot 
lu>ro i\tt<\(npt ftii ftuftl^'sja of tho book. It will bo enough to 
glvo a «ejn^nd noiic» of tho subjects it treats, aud cite u few 
of tho luoHl' «ti'iUing ideaB. ^^.ostaloEsti's aim may be best 
itatod m l»îs "wji words; 

''Thé oontraHiotîona whict ivj^parentty ^st m human 
nature atl'oot vory tew peojtie oo koejdy aa thev affect me. 
Kven when 1 wna bejîinûiïiff to ;^row "old, I lelt ihe same 
iiowl that I had always felt of aohio son of free and uaefal 

1 Thin lotli^r waa wriUcn jast «Itor FraUloiii btid Bt&rted hU iuatita- 
|h»a h\ butyJoit 
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ftctivity, and tliiB in spite of the fnct that my activity hna 
always been vain and sterile and productive of little con- 
tent aient. 

*'But no-w at laat I fael tired and sit down to rest, and 
yet I siin thankful to say ttat though tay beart ia eufforing 
and dowDCOât, I am still able to ask myself with all the 
simplene^ of a child : What am I, and what ia humanity ? 
WLat have 1 done, and what does humauity do ? 

" I am anxious tg know^ what my lit'o, such as it has been, 
hafl ckade of me; and what Ufa, such as it is, makes ot 
humanity? 

" I am ansioca to find out the real sources of my activity 
ftni^ of the opiuioue which hava resulted naturally from the 
circumatancGS ^n which I have boBo placed. 

" I am anxious also to find out the real Hourcea of the 
activilv of my race, and of the opinions which result 
naturally from ihe oii'cuinsLauces in whiuh men are placed." 

After having thus stated the philosophical problenii the 
author recognizes three different teodenciea in himself, 
three natures, three distinct men as it were: the aaimal 
maHf tbo social man, and the moral man- 

The animal man is the work of Nnture» a slave to thfi 
pleasures of sense, careless of the morrow, thinking only of 
to-day; but kindly, simple, and straightforward in his ways. 
Ho predominates ia the iniaaoj of the individual as in thai 
of humanity. 

The weakness of the animal man, however^ leads him to 
engage ia industry, and industiy produces property, and 
[property strife. Graiiudly^ too, dilTerencea in power and 
capability prodnc* differoncea in position, and the leaa 
fortunate are compellod to appeal to the powerful for pro- 
tection, to the thon^htfuL for guidance, and to the rich for 
food, and so the social state begins. 

The Hodftl man ia not meraly the work of Nature ; he !b 
mlso, aud in a rauch greater degree, the work of society, for 
it is society that nifvkea him what he is by limiting his 
liberty and by subjecting him to rule, custom, and opinion. If 
childhood may be tokon aa a fairly correct imcj^e of the ani- 
mal man, adolescence may be taken as that of ihe social man, 
for it is upon the youth that teachers and proftsuora^ schools 
and univeraiLies, lay hanJa to faâhiou him to iheir Ukiu^ 




But tlie auîjual maa la restless under the control of tlia 
■ocial man, and so everybody tries to preserve for hinisejf 
the liberty he denies to otlera, and pleasures tliat cannot 
"be eKared by all Aud thus society, that aimed at putting 
aa end to dtriie, has only cban^ud itu fonn aud ajiuJe it 
more general, Tho employment of force being forbiddeu, a 
hundred otlier ways of attack have been found, aud nn- 
lo^oaisai Ima become so general that in civilized Slates eveiy 
mall is on his guard against every other. The kindliueaa 
and BtraigbtforwardnosQ of tKo uuiinal man Lave dis- 
appeared, jmd have been replaced in the social man by ill- 
will and cunning. 

Society has need of laws aad government, and must 
tborofore allow its ruloratLat ri^ht of force which is denied to 
the individual. Thua the social state^ bringing with it on the 
one liaud a spirit of dominion, and on the other a state of 
subjection, indefinitely increases men's natural ineqnaiitiea 
Bs well aa their pride and ambition, and the smothered 
etrifo that goeg on thronghout society has no lonjjer for 
ctiuse the simple desire to satisfy legitimate needs, but 
rather the pursuit of a number of relined artihciai pkasu'CH, 
Undtlesïf as tbe dreams of g. diseased iiaagiuatiou. 

The Bocial atato, then^ la apite of iia immense advantaged 
for the progress of oidcr, security, industry, science, and 
art, 19 powerless to improve the heart of man; nay, even 
religion itself, in so far as it is only a part of a social 
Byetcm, is liko a njould which dooa but ahape tha aurface. 
The moral maa is not, therefore, the work of society. 

The animal man ia the work of Nature, the social man tho 
work of society, but the moral man must be the work of 
Limaolf — the result, that ia, of the developmont and exercise 
of the flentimeuts of pity and justice, love and gratitude, 
faith and cha^ty^ which the Ci'eator has set in the humaE 
Boul. Each iadividnal must have the desire to be higher, 
nobler, and better, and must endeavour to make himself bo 
by working upon his own charact,er. The result of such 
work is the moral man, and society is only really and 
entirely beneficial when it is composed of men <"f this sort. 

Truo religion exista for the moral niaii alone ; for jaan 
can only find God by the aearchings of bis own hsnrt, and 
in 80 far as he still prese.r^'e^ God's image in himself. When 
this image is no longer there, he makes a god in his own 
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image, Tho religion of the fLTiimal man ta idolatrjj and of 
the ani^ial mnn i^ecmt ; but tlie religion of the moral man \% 
truth, the principle and gtay of aU morality, and gives him 
Dot oaly tne deaire for unceasiug sali-improyenieiit, but the 
means of cari"ying it out, 

A mnn^a progress ia real^ and his activity of valus lo 
lumaclf, fais family, and society, only when he is self-formed ; 
for th jh only is nil that he iKisaesaes ren.lly his own, then 
only haa he a disnnct individuality, with heart and mind 
no longer tko slîivee either <it' animal iiLStiucts or of the 
prejudiceB cf society. 

The foregoing sketch will give but a very imperfect idea 
of the J>i^Uirj/j for we have done little niDre than point ont 
^^ gonoral plnn of the work, whereas it ia in the digrcaeioiia 
and devGÎopments that we oftPn find the author's most 
Btriking ideas. Often, too, when he is led by his feelings and 
ini;iginatioa either to satirize the institutions of hia time, 
or paint in glowing colours the moral and intellectual pro- 
gress to which he GspiroH, the philosopher is lost in tlie 
poet, and we come upon page after page of the most loi'ty 
eloquence. The book cloeee with tiie foUowiiig touching 

reference to himself : 

» 

^ Thousands of men (the work of Nal.nre alone) yield to 
the corruption of sensual pleasures and deaire nothing 
further; myriads accept the liard bondage of their needle, 
their hammer, or their crown, and also desire nothing 
further. 

*' I, however, know a man who was not thus contented. 
The innocence of childhood was hia delight, hia faith ia men 
waa Bnch aa ia shared by few mortal^j his ticart was 
fashioned for friendship, his nature was Jove itself, con- 
Btancy his chief joy, 

"But as he was cot made by the world, the world had 
no place for him, and finding him thua^ w^ithout cren 
asking whether the fault was his or another's, crushed him 
with ita iron hsmmer as the mason crushes a useless atone. 

"But though crushed, he still cared mora for humanity 
than for hlmsi^If, and sert to work on a task from which, 
arai'd cmol sorrows, he learned things that few mon nig 
know. Then he looked for justice from those whom in his 
reiirement he still loved^ but he waa disap^inted^ fi^c lu^ 
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'was jadged by mon who had not ôren Hstenâd to him, and 
persiatently declared him to be fit for EOthing. 

" TiuB was the grain of sand that torued the balança of 
Lia fate and was Ms min< 

" He ÎB now no more, and & few confused traces are all 
tbfit T'emiin of his broken e.vistence. He haa Itllen, &a tha 
green fruit falls from the tree when the told north wind 
has amittea jis blQËSOm, or the cankerworm gnawed its 
heikrt. And afi he fell, tie leaned Lis head against the trunk^ 
and TQurmured; * Te t would I still nonriah thy roots with 
my dust.' Passer-by, give a tear to his memory, and leave 
this fallen, rotting fniit to strengthen the tree in whosd 
branches it passed its short-lived ennuner/* 

With thia book closes the series of works published by 
Pestalozzi during the period when he was merely a writerp 
and before he entered npon the educational undertakiags 
in which ho appliod and doveloped his method of teach- 
ing, and which not only brought bÏTn many eminent colla- 
boratarSf but helped to spread far and wide the fame of tho 
PestaJozzian method. 

Pe^talozzi's publications during this period havea peculiar 
impoTtarce, partly becauae they give their author^s ideas 
free from all foreign ailoy, partly because his manuscripts 
were printed just aa they left his pen. 

Afterwards, at Burgdorf and Tverdun, It was no longer 
the Baraô, for Pestalozzi, unable to write everything bim^elf, 
entrusted much of the work connected with his elementary 
books to gome of his collaborators, particularly Xruai and 
Schmidt, Niederer also helped him in this wayj revising all 
his more in^portant work beff>re publication, with a view to 
giving it a more philosophical form. 

But; none who have studied Peatalozai con be deceived, 
the master* 3 style bearing an unmistakable stamp t^forigÎD- 
ality, PoBtalo?^zi ae«B fur and deep, but seldom indulges in 
general views ; his impulsive genius is entirely unaysteniatic; 
he sheds no steady hght, but breaks out rather in brilliant 
flashes, following every impulse of his heart and every dia- 
ccvery of his genius with little cire for logical sequence. 
This is at once his grea; msrit and his gi^eat defecf. 




The Swiss RavoJution of 1798 divides Peatalozzi'a life into 
two widely diffoient part?. 

In the firat^ loft to himsi^lf, ho worked alone j he 'vas h'ttla 
understood; his andortiLkmgs failed, and he lived on in his 
obscure retreat, poor and despised ly eveiybody, Bnt at the 
same time there waa nothing to check the activity of hia 
tKoïight, or in any way affect the originality of his geaiiis 
vid his ideas. 

In the second port of hia life, Pestalozzij thanks to the 
Bevolution, obtained support tronj the Swiss Govemmentp 
and was at kst able to carry out Lia views for tho education. 
of the people- His rare devotion and success eicitod general 
admiration; offera of helpers and pupils came to him irom 
all aides, and he founded his educutional inetitntiona. But 
after tha first outburat of enthusiasm, crilicipm &nd envy also 
made their appearance. The general body of teachera, indeed- 
manifested considerable opposition to the new method, and 
numerou3 attacks were directed against it, which had all to be 
onawerod. The consequence of this waa that from that time 
PeataîOKzi, having to consider hfa protectors the rangistratefl, 
his collaborators, and the parents of his pupils, was no loager 
abld to preserve the complete independence he had formsrly 
enjoyed» Ana hence it is important that we should clearly 
understand what P*?stflloz7i*s dotitrin^ wag at th© end of thia 
first period of his life, before those imdertakings were era- 
barked upon which brought him glory, it is true, though 
often, if we may judge irom its outward muu if estât ions, at tha 
e'Epen:^ of the indopendeiice and originality of his genius. 

In 1797 Peatalozzi was Mfy-one years old, and, as we havû- 
seeu^ looked upon himself as a worn-out old man inc^prthle 
of further eâbrt And yet his most important work^ tt^a^t. 




work which, in apit© of not Ijeînç entirely freo from for©ï|Ern 
inflaencea, was in the truest sense tbe result and developmeut 
of his past thought aud activity, was not oven begun. If we 
examine Pestalozzi'a TJews at Uie point we have now reached, 
H will be eûsier, when we are deEcribing tlio aeconcl pait 
of his life, to distinguish the natural and logical developn.eiil 
oi the&e views from the modifications introduced into them hy 
circumstances. 

W© have bogh that the startinp-point of Peatalozzi's work 
was hia eearch for the means of rescuing the people from 
their etata of poverty and degradation. He soon saw that 
it IB impossible to help the poor, unle^ the poor ai*e ablo and 
willing to help themselvoa j Ihitt ia to s*.y, thoîr material 
destitution cannot disappear so long aa their moral and intel- 
lectual poverty exists. In other words, the true remedy ia 
education. 

ThoEj io Btudyiiig LuEian nature in Tery young childrerij 
he found, even in the families moat degntded by poverty, the 
seed as it were of a wealth of facultie?, sentiraentB, tusteg, 
and capabilities, whoEB natural development would piovide 
for the satisfaction of all the material, intellectual, and moral 
needs of eoeiaty. 

He saw, further, that the ordinaiy education of his day, 
instead of looking for these elements of power in the child, 
in order to develop them by use and encourage a full natural 

eowth of all tho child's best faculties, did nothing but put 
fore him the knowledge, ideas, and feelings of others, and 
tiy to make him regulate his habits by them^ and ox ihem 
in his memory. 

Thua tlio mo3t precious powers of the child wnstod in 
inaction, and education did little more than ati£e his indi» 
viduality beneath a maas of borrowed ide^s, 

The direction of the education of the day was from without 
tc within 1 Pestaloasi wished to make it from within to without. 

All these ideas are expresRed so ofton nnd so clearly in tba 
quotations we have given from Pestalozzi^s writings, that it 
seems Buperfiuous to refer to the numerons passages in which 
they are to be found» It was still necf^staxy, howt^vor, to find 
B way of developing the^a powers, which eïÏBt in the child 
bnl in germ, and of strengthening and inereaeïnp: the bud- 
ding faculties whose united and harmonious action is to form 
the perfect man. 
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In hia first vrîtîtig oa education, The Evening Hour 
of a Hermit^ printed ia 1780, PesL^lozzi had said in No. 22 : 
" Nftture dovelopa nl] tho powora oi humanity hy exercising 
them ; they iiicreaâe with use." And, again, in No. 25 : 
" Thou who wouldst be a father to thy chfld, do not eipect 
too much oE him till his mind has been Btrengthened by 
pructloa in the things he con uuderBtojid," 

TbiiB if faculties are to be developad^ they mnat be used ; 
and before they can he used they must be provided with 
work within their scope. Hence the importance in all 
elemeutaiy exercises of the starting-point , which, aft«r much 
careful investigation, Pestalozai found in the child's natural 
toutes, in tho noeds of its a^e, in the circumstances of its 
home-life, for we read in No. 40 of the Evening Hour: 
'*The pure sciitimerit of truth and wisdom ia formed in the 
narrow circle of our personal relations, the cire urns tancea 
which su jir^est our actions, and the powers weneed to develop" 
Having thus sought the starting-point of education in the 
noecb, desires, and circumstances of actuol life, Pepfalozâ 
was naturally led to associate tho work of the hody vpjth that 
of the mind, to develop industry and study side by side, 
to combine, as it wet-e, the workshop and the achooL It is 
particularly in Leonard and Gertrude that this last point of 
yiew is most fully treated. 

Tbua the qu(»stion of education led to the consideration 
of economical questions. It was not ooly nece^aiy to 
develop the iutellectaal fEiculties and the moral sense of the 
child, but also to eierciao his bodily powers and t*ach Lim to 
enrti hln livelihood m the aocietj' in which he has to live, and 
io which nothing but his own efforts will keep him a place* 

This explains how it was that Pestnlozzi folt called upon 
to examine our social eystem, to point out the obsuLcles in the 
way of an improved condition of the people, and to d9ter^ 
mine what reforma were necessary for helping this on. 

Thus lud to the con side m tj on of social and political 
{[Uestions, he ârst treats them in fiction in Letmard and 
Gt'j-trudi'f where he describes the refonaation of tho villaffO 
of Bonal; then in apologuea in the Eabks, and fipolly in 
a philoso|)hical essay in the Inquiry^ a work vhich coat 
btm, as we know, three yoars of su&tained eâbrt. 

In his viewfi on E^ûcïnl organization, Festalozzi was io 
ftivonce of his time, and the points he raises are still burning 
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queetionB t<H<îay, thougli tîs opmïona 'will Beem Taguo and 
tiïDÎd to modern pooialists who dû not always respect re]i;:?;ioTi, 
family tiea, or the rights of property, all of wliicli Pesta- 
loazi believed to be essential conditions of civjlization and 
progress. He cocdeums luxury, display, and the arrogance of 
tboFie upon whom the world smiles. He wishes oomfort tc bo 
witbin the reach of the lower clasaea, though for this end, 
which is the great unchang;ing desire of his heart, ho relies 
much more on education than on gtatutâs. 

In politics he bos distinctly radical tendencies, though 
■With a horror of all violence. He is an enthusiast for liberty, 
and wants everything to be done for the people, the poor, 
the weak, and the ignorant- He does not, however, want 
ovorythiog done by the people. It îb truc tîiat the poor 
people amongat whom be lived, and whom be understood 
better than anybody, were riot at that time fit to have the 
direction of public affairs placed in their hands. Hia demo- 
cracy then was aot quite the same elb the democracy oi 
to-day. 

Peetalozzi'a relif^ious sentiment was strong and living; 
it cornea out in all his writings and in all the circumr^tancea 
of his life. And yet it îa by no meaos clear what hia 
Telîjiçîon was^ for ho nowhere makes a compléta profession 
of faithf which can only ba looked for in isolated passages 
that do not always agree. The fact is that Pestalozzi had 
no religious system. The first seeds of the religious senti- 
ment had been sown in his earliest childhood in kig home- 
life, and, though his faith had been weakened rather than 
Btrengthened by hia subsequent theological BtudieSj and 
severely shaken by the writings of HousBean and the philo- 
sophera of the eighteenth century, it bad rovived, as we 
have seen, at the birth of his son. Bat even then Pestalozzi 
etlil held aloof from all dogmatism, and refnsed hîa adher- 
ence to any Bet of doctrines. He had seen too much dead 
orthodoxy and barroa dogma, too muot religioun înetTuotion 
that wns powerlaea to touch the heart or change the hfen 
Ho rejected formularies no less than formalism, and con- 
demned the use of the catechism in schools, where he wanted 
religion to bo confined to the roading of the Bible and the 

Erflctice of the Christian virtues. Be fell that set doctrinea 
îive always something that savours of men about them, 
Ihat they are only useful for &cholare and not good for liltle 



children. Ho feared, too, that tLeology might provQ & 
tempting aubatitute tor the religion of the heart and life, 
a fear whfc:U we tliïnk may be esplaiocd by the state of 
religions fueling araongst the ediicated. classea at th& end of 
the last century. 

In this frame of mind Peatalozïi was inclined to yield 
to every suggestion of his heart and imagination^ and ofïen 
iudulged in outbursts which eiaggorated hia real thought, 
and sometimes led him to contrndict himself without sns- 

? acting it. We will gÎTe but one instance out of many, 
estaloazi bas often been charged with not believing in 
original sia } that is, in the innate existence of evil in the 
heart of man, a charge which can be supported by numerous 
passages in which he exalts the inuoceoce of the child, and 
expects everything from an education that shall nourish, 
train, and develop tho germs of vii'tue and gocdneaa im- 
planted in the heart. 

And yet in other places he points with precisely tha 
same force of conviction to the existence of evil in human 
nature. Ho does this in » most p tr i kin g manner in tho 
fable, Tlte Interior of the HÎU^ which wa quoted in full in 
the last chapter. 

Orthodox Christiana wîll find many expressions in Pesta- 
lozzi'a writings that they will tithe esception to^ but they 
vn\\ End no û.ttack on ravealed tmihs. No'w, had he not 
Relieved in them, he would have said bo, for he was not a 
man to spare anything that he did net think good and true. 
Though emineutly a free-thinker in the proper sense of the 
word- and also a free epoakor, never did hia froe-thought 
lead him to doubt the Christian verities. It is true that at 
this period of hia life his outward manifestations of religion 
were, from a Christian point of view, exceedingly incom- 
plete; aflervardsj hoTvever, he endeavoured to moko up 
for these shorti^ominga, though he always more or less 
ignored tho essential doctrine of the redemption. Tliia 
explains how it is that certain people, forgetting his long 
lUo of abnegation, ardent charity, and absolute seTf- 
Burrender, have gone bo far an to gay that Pestaloîzi waft 
not a Christian. But did not Jesus Himself say, " By their 
fruits ye shall know them " ? 

If it is now asked what, in this first peirt of his lifo, Pes- 
taiozzi^s eeeential work really was, and what the diaco^^ï^ 
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waa tUat we owe to Kîa genius and tr» the prodigions nctivity 
of hie thotight, we anawer that hia work was tbfic nl 
a philosopher, and Jiis discovery that of a principle wEuch 
regulates the law of man's devalopinentj and is tiie. funda- 
ïnental principle of e(l;7catioo. It may seem hard tf* somB 
to recogoizo a pliiloBOpher in thifi man, who seemed bent 
oa nothing but practical experiments, who, aa a writer, 
excelled cLiefly in drawing characters and rotating faotti 
of his observation with & great wealth ol detail, and who, 
in his Inquvry^ the one book m which he attempted a 
philosophical tbnn aod style- succeeded oiJy Ib being prolix 
aad obscure. But in this respect, as in maay others, Feata- 
lozEi was lika nobody else ; he was a philosopher without 
intending it. It was in irmh an idea, a general idea^ and 
always the some, which struck him in all his observations, 
which inspired all hie plans for reform, and which he fol* 
lowed in ail the practical undortakiûga to which he put hia 
hand. To be convinced of this, it is enough to follcw him 
closely in his life and writings. In this AVny, too, we shall 
come to understand this general idea which wag ao peculiarly 
his own, wliich was constantly urging hiin to paasionate 
and disinterested activity, and which inspired the great 
work of Lis life. 

All (he real knowledge, useful powers, and noble senti- 
menta that a man can acquira are bnt the extension of hia 
individuality by the development of the powers, strength^ 
and fnciilties that God has put in liim, and by their assimila- 
tion of the elements supplied by the outer world. There 
exists for this development and this work of assimlLatiozi 
a natural and necessary oi'dor which is generally neglected 
in school education. 

That, then, is the dominant idea in Pestalozd^s thought, 
an idea which comes out in one way or another in all bifl 
plans for reform and in all hia w^ritings. Here are a few^ 
passages from the Evening Hour, in which it is easy ta 
recognize it : 

" All the pure and benedceat powers of humanity aro 
neither the piodiip.ts of art nor the re.^ultfl of chance. They 
are really a natural possession of everr man. Their develop- 
ment is a universal human need/' (No. 8,) 

*' îlaa I in thyself, in the Inwaid conscIoQâDess of thins 



own Btrength^ Î3 the instrument intended by Nature for thy 
development." (No. 12.) 

" The path of Nature, vrhith develops the powers of 
bumAiiityi muât be easy ^nd open to all j oducation ^hich 
brings true wisfloTo and peace of mind must ba simple and 
within everyhody*s rench." (No. 21.) 

" The exercise of a man's faculties and talents, to be pro- 
fitable, mast follow tho course loJd down by Natuie for the 
education of hmnanity." (No. 23.) 

^' When men are aaxiou3 to gp too fast, and ùtq not 
satisfied with Nature's method of development, they imperil 
their lEward strength, and destroy the harmony and peace 
of their soula." (No. 26.) 

"The schools hastily substituta an artiËcial method of 
■words for the truer metliod of Nature, which knowa no Lurry 
and is content to wait. In this wriy a specious form of 
devolopmcnt is produced, hîdîûg tho want of real inward 
strengtL, but satisfying times like ourown/^ (No. 28.) 

'We ïiave only quoted from the Eveninff Hour, because 
PestùloEZL thoro expresses Ma thought in short, pitiiy 
fiphonFuip, wliereas such quotations as we might have taken 
from his other writings must necessarily have been much 
longer. Bat if we wish to grasp Postaiozzi'a idea in its 
pimplest, and at the same time its most general expression» 
we iniL^t E9.f>\i. it in H compi^rison ^lich is bo natural and 
familiar to him tliat he is always coming back to it. 

In his speeches, in his explaniiticna of hiâ views, and 
etrpecially in his fabloSp he is conaiantly couiiïaring tlio 
education of mnn, even fi'cm the intellectual nud moral 

foint of view, to the development and t^rowth of a plant* 
t is evident that in his eyes tlie analogy is complete. He 
even states it once in these words : ** Mau, formed from the 
duf t of tho earth, growa and rip^nâ liho a plant rooted in th« 
Eoil." 

It Î8 by virtue of this analogy that he always speabs 
of education as a development, a product of the ciiild'e own 
vorkf a graduated aeries of progrcâsiv^ slops, in which each 
Ëtep follows naturally from the last, and prepares the way 
for the next.. In his eyes, then, the gift of God which 
renders the homan eool ci.pable of ita int^Uecfnal and moral 
vicïorie?, b hke a seed which opens that iu ah^iii^ft tû-ù.^ 
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gro'w, Bpread, blossom, and bear fmît ; and the part of educa- 
tion is to encourage and direct an organic development. 

The word organism^ it is tme, ia not found in any of 
Pestalozzi^a writings before the time at which we hava 
BJTÎTed; btit although the word ia not there, the idea ia. It 
7s lator, in the book entitled How Gertrude TfacJtes her 
ChiMrerij that Pestalozzi first nsos the word, which was 
suggested to him perhapg by some of the men who were 
then asEociated with him. 

The orgauisni of education has been treated by the author 
of the present biography in a work entïtledj The Philo- 
sopJiy and Practice of Education^ in which an attempt ia 
made to show that the abstract orpanic law which is seen 
to exist in tbe material lA'orld also govema the intellectaal 
and moral dovolopmont of man, and incltnies ol3 tho essontial 
principles that were recognized and applied by Pestabzzî. 

Somo pï^ople have hesitated thus to introduce into the 
domain of moral science m word which had only been em- 
ployed in tkophyaicol Bcioncos, fearing^ perhaps, the abuse 
the materiaHat school might make of it, a fcur, however, 
which eeems to ns to bo entirely gronndlosSH Be that as it 
nayj it is certain that the word could not be replaced save 
by some neologism which would be much less clear. 

In his later writings, and as his work advances, Peâta- 
lozzi makea more and more use of the word organir, in 
eiplaminghis viewa. And yet he never called his method 
the organic method^ which soems to ua the only name that 
really espresees itâ character. 

"We are now about to see Pestaloazi at work at laat aa 
teacher^ applying his ideas to the education of children, and 
formulating, if not in its priEciple^ a-t any rate in itsapirit and 
dataile^ the method that becirs his name. Now, too, iho 
philosophical idea upon which his whole system is based 
and of which in his previous writings we have caught but 
ft glimpse, wi]l stand out fully revealed. 





CHAPTEE. Vm 

Pestalozzi at Stanz. 

Swist Hfvohttion • the hop^a it n-wnlama in PesfaToxjsi. ffiM 
political pamphtets. Ee is appointed ckitf editor of the 
*^Poputar Swiss News" the organ of the Gf^vemtnent. 

The Directory orders the forTnation of an ^educational 

Liatitution to &e titancged by l^talozzi, lievott of the 
small cantoTts. I*isaster at Stanz. Tht Birectory founds 

a HûtnefoT Orphatm Iheve under the jnanai/ETneTU of Pesta- 

loBxi. Great dffficttUies. Astonishing sucr.ess. Return of 
the Prench troops to Sfanz. The orphanage wanted for a 

hoftpiial. Pestalossi ill. Gogh aii'ay to thi*. Gitmig^l. His 

letter to Ges^fnar o?i his work at Staaz. Pedagogical résulta 
of this acpermen*, 

Pestalozzi's correspondoiice witli Pellenberg Laa Btown na 
Low mucii he dreaded the intervention of France in the 
home atfaira of îSwitzorlojid ; but in the beginning of 17i.'8 
this intervention vfns Ra ticcompljshed fact, and the joung 
republic^ acarcely recovered from the bloody coovnlsions of 
iïa birth, set to -worlc to refashion its elder aister, Swiuer- 
land, in its own imago. 

TJie principles of 1789 having penetrated into most of the 
cantons, nnil divi*ied the countiy, résistance ^ras ensily over- 
come, and the ancient stmclnre which for four centuries 
had safeguarded the independence of the confedorated 
Slfltee, crumbled and fiiU, carrying with it, however, oligEii^ 
chical govemmenlâj family and local privileges^ and a host 
of rights, customs and prejudices that had considerably 
interfered with the liberty and eijoality of the citizens. 
The Swim Kepublic, one and indivi&ible, was now pro- 
cl&imsdf tiodor iho govornmoot of a Dirootory of five 
members. 

Id the meantime PestaloKsï had beoome somewhat t6> 
eoaciled to the intervention he bod so much dreaded 
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The real progress and great moral regeneration that bow 
eeemed m store for liîa country made hîm forget all ibe 
harm done to Switzerland by the presence of forei^ 
annieg, and by the irritation that resulted from the conûict 
of so many different ideas, feelings, and interests. He firmly 
believed that the reforms ho often aaliod for in vain by 
many of the wisest and noblest men, were at last about to 
be realized, that he wonld be able henceforth to sow his 
ideas in a fruitful soil from which all obstacies had been 
removed, aud that the efforts of tLs aew mlora, who cared 
for nnthing biit the weU-being and happiness of tlie people, 
were destined ro meet "with complete enccess. Carried away 
by his enthusiism, he already seemed to see the simplicity, 
purity, and loyalty of former times reviving under this new 
breath of liberty. 

Thoroughly convinced of the benefits that were to result 
from the new order of thinga, Pefltalo^zi at once hocame 
one of ltd moat zealous supporters ; and between the spring 
&nd autumn of 1798 publishod in quick BUGcesaion a cumber 
of political pamphlets bearing the following titleâ; 

a. " A Word to the Legialativo Councils of Helvetia," 
fr. "OnTithca.'' 

c, " Awake, People of Helvetia \ " 

d, ^' To my CouQtiy." 

e, "To the People of Helvetia." 

f, "An Appeal to the Inhabitants of the old Domocratifl 
Cantons." 

g, " On the Present and Future of Humanity," 

The first of theae pamphlets, however, was condemned by 
the very party for whom it was written, and for no other 
reason than that it vehemently opposed a scheme that had 
been adopted by the Great Council for indemnifying, at the 
expense of the oligarcbiea^ certain patriots who had been 
prosecuted for tteir attacks on the old ordtir of thini^s. In 
all these writings, indeed, Pestalozai advocated union, har- 
mony, aûd forgetfuhiesa ot' the past. Nor was he satisfied 
with merely seeking to reconcile to tite new constitution 
those who were still hostile to it, but exhorted the povnm- 
ÎES bodies to establish jnstice and morality, stimulate 
activity throughout the country, encourage all induaLrieS| 
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Bnd ftbove all help on in every possible iray the Bdncation of 
tho people. 

But hia publications irere hardly looked at by the people 
to whom thoy were oddressetl, and exercised little or no 
infliiencQ. 

It ia doabtful indeed vbether they "would have exercised 
mneh influenco, in auy case, for their author does not betray 
any very great practical aense. The fact is that Peatalozzi, 
OS the Gârraana uaed to say, ^ ondâratood zhuh batter than, 
men." 

Before very long, Pestalozzi^a influence aa a political 
vriter waa still further lessened in a way 'which we must 
now osplriin, Iq Juno, I7t'8, the Groat Councïîl astcd the 
Directory to publish a newspaper for the purpose of meeting 
the opposition excited by the new state of thJngSj enlighten- 
ing men's minds, and rallying the people tbroaghout the 
country round the unitary governinont. On the 23rd of 
July, the Directory inatmcted Stapfer, the Minister of Arta 
aud Sciences, to see that tins was done, Stapfer at once 
applied to Feataloazij who, on the 20th of AugiLst, accepted 
the editorship of tho new publication. The paper 'was to 
be called the Popular Sioi'ns A'l^j, was to appear weekly, 
and was to be sent pjrataitously to schoolmasters^ mimaters 
of reli^on^ and all government officials, who were instructed 
to r<}ad it and e:!plaiii it to thosu about them. 

Festalozzi had h^lp from^ Hesd, Lavater^ Fûseli, and others, 
but ho wrote moat of ïhe paper hinianlf. Having one day 
aaked 2schokke for his collaboration, the latter refused, say- 
ing, "A TGEilly popular paper oun;hC not to be the organ of 
the Government, bnt a perfectly ijidopondont publication 
written in the spirit and language of the people for whom it 
is iutcEded." 

^schokke was ri^ht. The paper was looked upnn with 
■uflpicion by the opponeats of the Rt-public, and vus not 
read bv the common people. After the fir&t nineteen num- 
bers, therefore, the Government suppressed it, " because it 
was not reaching its end." Pestalozzi, however, had ceaaei 
to be the editor some time before, prave ev^nls having 
called him away to work that was far more worthy of him. 

Aa earlv as May, 17t*8, Pestalozzi had addressed the 
following Icttt'r to Iilt^yer, the Minister of Justice^ in the 
«balance of Stapfer, who was th&n in Ptu'la : 
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" Citizen Minister,^ 

'^Convinced that the country is in urgent need of aomo 
improvement in the educaticu and achoola ol' the people, and 
feeling sure that three or four months' experience wouldgive 
ibe most important résulta, I address myaeli', in the absence 
of citizen miniater Stapfer, to citizen luioiater Mayer, to 
offer throTigb him my servicer to the countiy, and to beg t\itn 
to take the necessary steps with the Directory for the accont 
pliahment of my patriotic purpose, 

*' With ropubhcon greetîngj 

*■ Pestalozzl 
''Aq^u, the 2lst May, 1798." 

This offer was accepted, and Stapfor, on Lis return to 
Aaran, at once opened negotiationa with Pestalozzi. The 
minister was inclined to begin by establishing a traïning 
school for country echoolmasters, and putting Pestalozzi at 
itfi head, but the lattsr declared that he waa particularly 
anxious to test his method with children, and showed Rtajt- 
fer a plan for a. poor school, such as he had attempted lo 
establish at Neuhof, and had described in Leonard and 
GftTirudç, The minister proposed the execution of this 
pian to the Directory in a long report from which we can 
only give a few ex tracta. 

After pointing ont the necessity for on entire reorganize 
tion of public education, the report continues ; 

"Thanks to adistinipii&hed patriot, your minister is in a 
pOBÎtioa to do this. Citizen Pestalozzi has submitted to me 
a plan for an educational establishment, suited not only to 
the needs and resourcea of our own time, but to tho naturo of 
men and citizens in general. The mere name of ihe author 
ifl enough in itself. He is a man who in his excellent and 
popular works has given the greatest proofs of capacity, 
vho36 dieinterosted activity for tho country both before md 
after the Revolution ia well known, whose opinions have 
received the unanimous approval of the moat enlightened 
men and noblest princes of our time^ and who longs, by & 
thoroughly efficient eystom of papular education, to give 
dignity to our political reform, and provide it with a solid 
guarantee of duration and strength. 

" I might here call attention lo the many advantagea that 
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voald be likely to result from listening to the advice of 
Bach a cifin, but I will content niyself with one observation. 
AlDhoagh tUis indefatigable patriot has been praised on all 
ei^ieSf and Laa aeon hla idea:^ partially applied in manj parts 
of Germany, nothing Laa as yet been done in his own 
country, where hohimself would have worked for the succesa 
of eacn estabhahment, where he would have been sure of 
finding active colliiboratora, and where ha would have given 
the world an example of tbe r&alization of his views. He la 
already fighting ap^ainat old a;;^e, but the hope of obtaining 
aid from an eulighiened magigtracy in carrying out his 
heart's deaire for hia tiouittry and humanity^ fills him once 
more with the courage end strength of youth. Your minis- 
ter Lopes, citizen directors, that the honour of rewarding 
him with the realization of his plans for the happiness of 
the country haa been reaerved for you," 

The report then proceeds to prove: 

\, That Pestalozzi^a proposal sntiafes all the require^ 
mentB of education in general, and of publio education in 
particular. 

2. That it in no way endangers tho unity and uaiformity 
of the educational establishments of the republic, and con- 
stitutes no sort of privilege- 

3. That it eatisïieâ the requirements of tbe most rigid 
ftcenomy. 

It closes with the following suggestion : 



Proposed Foem of Decree. 

1. The Directory hereby aasnres citizen Pnstalozzî of its 
high appreciation of the many proofs he has ^iven of his 
patriotism, diaintereatednesa, and activity in all that con- 
cerns the welfare of his country and fellow-citiatns. 

9. The MJniater of Arts and Sciences is n,uthorÎ2*»d tr\ 
allow citizen PestaloEzi the sum of one hundred and tw^aïy 
pounds, to be payable in such instalments and at each tim&B 
OH b ha 11 be agreed upon, 

3. The Mioister will settle with citizen Festalnz^i a» 
to thâ place where on educational establishment shall be 
founded, and aa to the number of masters, pupils, etc. 

1, On receiving the Minister's report, the Directory will 
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furnish citizen Pestalozzi with a sufficient quantity of ledg 
and oth^r furoiture from various nan(>D&l inetitutions. 

b. At Btaied uttervalB citizen Peatiilo^zi will make vo- 
portd to tho Minister on the adminiatrtition and progress of 
the instituuonH whicli reports wJil afford meana of niaïdng 
tlie oittriblishini^t mare goaerall^ known, imd of spreading 
its beiieâtfl. 

The Directory adopted these aaggestions, and steps were 
immediately taken to carry tbom out. But the choice of a 
lomUty and of a site i'or the eâta-blishmest, ftâ ve.ll as other 
qnestions of détail^ took some time, and before these preU- 
minary matters were settled, a frightful catastrophe gave a 
JJ0W direction to Pestalozzi's unselfish and unlirïng acUvity» 

Tho three cant^ifnsof Schw^jK^ IJri, and Untsrwaldeu^ njay 
be said to have beea the cradles of KwJss liberty. Strongly 
attached to their ancient laws and customs, their priests, 
and the Catholic faith oL" their falherrt, atid proud of their old 
right to be self-sufficing and to j^ovejitj themselvea aa they 
thought beat by popular assemblies, they naturally felt 
nothing but horror i'or the revolution which had juat tnkea 
place, aad for the single central government which it had 
Hot up in Switzorlaud- Tho district of Lower Unterwaldou 
borders the lake of the Pour Cantons» and consists of aaniall 
group of fertile hills rising gradually to that part of the 
Alps which is crowned by the glaciers of the Titlis, and 
which commaniîa, on tho other side, the valley of tho Aar in 
the canton of Berne. Fertile, well-watered, and happy in a 
mild climate, this secluded spot, cut off as it seeuied from 
the rest of the world, was caltivated almost as carefully as 
a garden. It waa inhabited by a fiua sot of peciple, who in 
thcôr isolation in the midst of modem civilization, had pro- 
Berved many of the qualities as well as the defects of tbe 
primitive races of the world. 

Their flocka were their chief source of wealth, but there 
Waa a good ddttl of cultivated land in the neighbourhood of 
the viJla^, and an abundance of fmil'tvees everywhere, 
Thoy were simpla and frugal in their habita, and though 
they posfleaaed no knowledjçe of any induatry, and very little 
instruction, thi^y wore yet abla to live in comfort and con- 
tentment without leading very laborious lives. 

Acoording to the laws and customs of the district, tha 
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poor wore entitled to help from their relations, even the 
most distant, as well as from the pariali and the State, a 
right which had grî^dually enoouraged habita of idleneas and 
xacudioity tuaougat a oor tain por bio u of tho population. lu 
other respecta the people of Unterwalden wera a. gifted 
race— quick, intelligent^ generoAie, and especially remavkablo 
tor a certain esthetic instinct, which has produced a con^ 
eiderable number of artists of real merit, and whit^h is sLiil 
evident to-day in ail they do, in their dreaa, their honaps, 
and tbeir chapels, and above all in the email and delicate 

Iï.iiiitinga ttiat have replaced the wayside crosses on tho 
lUla, So-ch were the people who were now asked to take 
tho oath of allegiance to the Unitary Constitution of Swit- 
zerland. Upon their refneal, the Directory sent a ÏVench 
army-corps, under the command of General Scbauenbourgj to 
reduce them to submission. 

Though they w^are few ia number, they -worô resolved to 
Bell their lives dearly. Men, women, and children fought 
like lionSi but had at last to succumb to the superior num- 
ber, tacticSj and weapona of their formidable enemies. The 
French, soldiers were e^napci-atod by this unexpectod and 
ûbâtînate reaistance. They sut^'ered eerious loosen, and in 
consequence gave no quarter, sparing neither age nor sex, 
and completmg their work of destruction by dev£istatîng tha 
district by fire, 

In the mfiiTitîme the old and infintt people had oRsembled 
in ibe church of Stanz, the chief to\ni of the district, to 
pray with their priest^ Luci, a venerable old man of sixty. 
This vast building, which served as a meeting place for the 
faithftd of all the country round, Btandg in tho principal 
sqnare of the town, and is raised some four or five yards 
above the level of the road with which it is comaected by a 
large Eight of atone eteps. 

When the victors reached this squaro, G-onerol Corhinenu, 
thinking that the church might prove a fresh centre of 
resistance, rode np the steps and eatered the building, fol- 
lowed by his meUn The priest, who was at the altar elevat- 
ing the host, was shot dead, and ao indcsorïbable boqug of 
terror and tumult followed. In spite of the eiforta of a few 
humane ofScers, the work of rsvenga did not cease till tha 
•mvfiJ of Genoral Schauenbourg two days aftorwaidB. 

The Stanc diâoater happened on the Sth of S^^^ti:^A.x^ 
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1798 ; tte first number of the JFuptdar Sicias AVrrfl, of wliicli 
PostaJoïzî was the Giiitor, had appeared tLe day betbra. 

Trattman, Ëub-prefect of Artb, and the a^^ent of the 
Government in Lower Unterwalden, m[ide a detailed inquiry 
into tJie losses resuliing from this terrible event, 'We find 
llifin suited as follows in the report of the Jktiiùeter of tli* 
Ic^^^rior, Kengger: 

"Dead : 259 meD, 102 M-omen, 25 cMldren.» 

''Buildings burnt: 340 dweliing-houses, 228 bams, 144 
Bnial! oul^houses, 

" Approxiiu&te value of buildings and fomiture destroyed: 

" Of the 350 people "whrae houses have been burnt, only 50 
are in a position to rebaild with their own money j 97 others 
require more or less help; 203 have absolutely do means of 
building again. 

** The most unforltmale, however, are the very large number < 
-who h&d ÛO houeea of their own, and have loat everythijig 
they possessed- Amongst these are 111 infirm old men; 
icy orphans, not counting 77 who have been provided for 
by private charity in other cantons; and lastly, 237 other 
clildren who, wichout being oq>hansj are still practically 
hûntaless oc account of the utter destitution of their fauiUiea,'' 

The Directory at once took ateps to send help to theae niHf 
fortunate people. On the iSth of November it woa decided 
to found an orphan home in Stanz, and the ministers Stapfer 
and Kengger were instructed to prepare a plan and End a 
director for the establishment. They decided to make Jiae of 
the outer prcmi^r^ of tho womon^s convent, and pai't of the 
large iield adjoining. But neither the heads of the convent 
nor ihe conned of the canton were consulted in the matter^ 
end this choice excited violent opposition. Id consequence 
of the objections raised by tho convent authorities, tho 
cotinfiïl pointed out to the minister Stopfer the grave in- 
c-onvenlonce of placing an orphan asylum in a building 
which was alreaay uiàod by the nuns as a girls' school, and 

' Tliis flrat compuEnlbn w»a nndonblfldlj inoomplete, lor the monu- 
m'^nt eit^Led in ÛlMX% oemetciy in 16U7 m&kes the nnmbcr of dead 
4U. 
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of taldng over out-buiHinga in which tbfl ncrvnnis liyo<1 who 
■WBTQ charged with the maiiageiiient of the cattle and the 
estatd. The Govenmieiit, howâver, was arm, Emd itâ orders 
wore carriôd out- 

At the saïiie timfl Bengger had instmctejl the anh-prefpct 
tTmttman, and Meyer, Minister of Justice and Police, to try 
and. find a man and his wife to take entire charge of the 
pjopoâed establishment. But as they deemed it e>sï^t;ulËal that 
the Director should be & Catholic, all their etTorts were 
an&accesaful. 

Meanwhile Pestsloaai was burning wîth the desire to go 
and be a father and teacher to the Unterwalden orphans; it 
BQGmod indeed almost a providential opportunity for putting 
into practice the ideas which hod so long engrossed his atten- 
tion. He accordingly informed directcra Stapfer and Legrand 
of bis wish. 

To the latter he had olrondy fully o:cplained hîa vîswa and 
plans, and he had done ao the more freely and gladly that 
iiQ had found him to ho not only thoroughly sympathetic but 
in complete agreemeat with him, 

A new plao presented by Pestaloizî waa -warmly recora- 
Tnended by Stapfer, Rougger, and Legrand, and on the Stii of 
December, 1798, the Directory isaued a decree, the principle 
clauses of which were us follows : 



"Tha immediate control of thfl poor-house at Stanz is 
cntnisted to citizen Pestalozai, 

"Children of both sexes, taken from amonç the poorest, 
snd eâpeoially from ttie orphnns in the Slanz; dJâtrIot, will he 
received in it and brought up gratuitously, 

"Children will not ^ received before the aj?e of five years; 
they will remain till they are fit to go into service, or to 
learn sut^h a tirade as could not bo taught them hi the 
eEtabliahniGnt, 

"The poor-house will be maaagod with all the care and 
economy that such an institution requires. The children will 
graduaÛybe led to take part in all work necessary for the 
carrying on and support of tb& ostabtÏBhmont. The time of 
the pupils will be divided between field-work, honse-wort, 
and study. An attempt will be made to develop in the pupils 
ILS much skill, and as many useful powers as the funds of 
the e&fAbli^hmcnt will allow. So far as it ia poeaible lo dû 
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flo -without danger to tLo icdufttriol results wliich ttro to bo 
aimed at, a few lessons will ba given daring the manual 
Iftbonr. 

*^ All the out-buildings of the women's convent at Stanz are 
to be devoted to the purposes oi the establishment^ as well aa 
ft certain portion of the adjoining meadow-kud. These build- 
ing will at oacB be repaired and fitted up for the reception 
of eighty pupils, according to the plans drawn up by citizen 
ScLuiidt, 0Ï Lucerne. For the founding of the asylum, the 
J^Itnister of th« Interior wdU, once for nil, place a Bum of two 
hundred and forty pounds at the disposai of the committeo 
(PeataloKzi, Truttman, sub-prefect of Arth, and the priegtt 
BuBinger oi Stanz)J* 

A new editor waa at once found for the FopidaT Sici3$ 
NewSj end on the 7th of December PeBtalozzi arrived in 
StauK to superintend the repairs. 

A few days lator his wife wrote the following lînea in tor 
diary ; 

"In December, 1798, Postalozzi went to Stanc to lake 
charge of a number of children whose parents were klHed in 
a Had combiit beciuKo ttoy would ïiat flccfipt the new^ Consti- 
tution. It is a gien-t trouble to ua all, to faithful Lisbeth, 
and our friends, as well ua the children and myself, to see 
him unclertalie such a usk at hJa age. "When I told him of 
our nnsiety, ho oni^wered : 

'*'My fate and yours will now be decided. If your hua» 
bnnd has not been miBundcratood, if he reolly deserves the 
scorn and neglect with which be has generally been treated, 
there is no hope lor ns. But if I have been iLnfairly judged, 
if I am really worth what I think I am, you will Eonn find me 
n oomfort and support. But euough ; your words stab me to 
the heart ; I can no longer bear your incredulity. ^Write to 
mo ïJien bopofully» You havo waHod thirty yeora^ will yon 
not wait another three months ? I have not yet any children 
here, but plenty of woi-kmen. The Government are giving 
the uudprtaking wise support, and are showing me much 
good wiU." 

The alterations and repairs had been begun at a bad tïmo 
of year, and proceeded alowly ; the winter was early and 
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Bevere, and it was the middJe of Januaiy before the first 
children were admitl^d. 

At the sftme time there was much dîstreea and suffering in 
the ronuhry, as is evident from the follow^^g extract from 
AD official report made by the sub-prefect Truttmun ; 

**Tho distroes of the îtJiabitûnta of the Stana dietrïct is 
indescribable ; it increaseB every day, aad effects moi-e or less 
everybody. The many poor people whose former benefactors 
have lost all means ot helping them have nothing to live upon 
bojoud what thoy reçoive from the Government, and the alma 
-which are aent 10 them frora other Cfmtona, Their pufferinga 
in this eïtreme aod prolonged cold are ineipresaible ; their 
pmall atocli of potatoes is frozen, and they have no other food ; 
there is alref^y much eickuess among them." 

At last, on the 14tli of Janiiary, 1799, Truttman wrote to 
Beugger ; 

"To-day the first children have been received into the 
orphanage. May God bloss Oïir good Government for this 
benefioent work, I look forward to the best résulta from Jt. 
It was not without deep emotion that I saw these poor ragged 
creatures rescued at last from their unhappy condition, and 
admitted into an establishment where their education and 
future indopendence will bo properly provided for." 

A few days later the numbers had reached fifty. N"6ver 
did an educatiooal înatitutioii open under such uufavourahle 
cocditiona. So important waa it to come at once to tho roacue 
of theae imfortiinato children that they were admitted beforô 
the buildings were ready. There waa nothing really habit* 
nble but one small room; all the othors were full of plaster 
6ad rubbish; even tho kitchen wna not yet in ordor- Tli« 
children, who were covered with sores and vermin, brought 
with them not only diaeases, but deplorable habits and 
inveterate vices. To manage this houBaholdj to watch over 
the cIe&nltne6B, health, and educntion of these chïldran, Pe&* 
talozzi wi*a nlone with one woman-servant. 

Wo have before our eyes the first list of the children that 
Featalozïi drew up and aent to the DJrecTOry, in which he 
meiitioDH twonty-niiia boys cndsixteou girls. We yf'ÙX copy a 
few of the names, with tie obaei-vatioDS that accompany them ! 
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"1- Jacob Baggeostosa, fifteen, of Stansstad; fatber dead, 
mother living; good heaJth^ little capaci^; can do Dodiiiij^ 
«lae but spin cotton ; accastomed to begging. 

*'2. Francis Jo6«pb Bosinger, foarte«n, of Stsnz; iatber 
KTing, mother dead; good health, Rood capacity, and gowl 
manners \ does not know bis ABC, can spin c^ttoïi \ very 
poor. 

_ ** 3. Gaspard Jœ^pk Waser, elevea, of StanïstaJ ; father 
Imng, mother dead ; healthy, good capacity, but wild and 
ill-maimered; does not know bis A B C ; cannot spin; accus- 
tcsned to begging, 

^^4. Charles, brother of tho above, ten; Eune nxriLTiners and 
Bame aotçcedenia as his brother. 

«26, Mathias Odermatt, eight, of Staoi; father ktiled, 
mothfiT living; deformed and sickly^ weak and idle, knows 
nothing i poor. 

'^27. Joeepb Kneffer, nine, of Stant ; noit-biirgess ; parents 
Jning ; healthy, fair capaciô^, 13 beginning to spell, cannot 
spin; poor. 

** 28> Gaspard Sûeer, ei^ht, of St^m ; father killed, mothor 
liriBg; bod health, more than average capacitv, unwilling to 
kam, is begùming the ABC, can spin ; very poor. 

** 2?, " Jacob Adacber, seven, of Eirsiien ; father killed, 
mothiar living \ bealthy, timid, knowa nodûng ; very poor. 

"GiBLS, 
Ann» JoeopihÎBe Amstad, fifteen, of St^uz ; fatber dead, 
r living; healthy, fair capaciW, is be^noing 10 read, 
can spin ; extremdy poor. 

2. dan ^'aser, tweh«, cf Stanxstad; father livings 
■Pthor dead ; bealdiy, &ir c^ncity, fond of study, dues UM 
know ber A B C^ can spin ; aecitstomed to begging. 

■^3. Jo^phine BMv, tkirteea, of Stus; fatbsr and 
BOtbar bcih dead; heaJtliy, svonge edacity, is l^nning 
to read , can ^pin : exUvudy poor* 

"4. Anna Maria Beanc&e'f •!«■«>, ol Sivnx; &tli«r 
baoishtfliBOtbar dead; bealtky,«xeeediii^ii«l^ecied,kno\ii 
aiAn^vaybadhabte; vorypoor, 

**lfi. SarWa Spillmater^ ten, of Gtanx; fsU>v dead, 
laothar Irving j h^tby, good capaatf^ bnov^ v^tbu^l^Daj 
habits; pocv. 
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"16. Catherme Aieer, ît^% of Stanz; father killed, mother 
living; liealtliy, good capacity, knows nothing \ poor.*' 

In spite of oil these obstacles, and in spito of the little 
practical ability of tlie directorj the success was immediate, 
aliaost tiiira&uloaa^ 

Scan^oly a month had passed when Trnttman, ui hîa repoH 
to the miniater Eengger, dated the 11th of Fehmary, 1799, 
wrote as follows ; 

"The poor-bonae is doing well. Pestalozzi works night 
and day» There are now seventy-two children in the eatab* 
lîaWent, though not looro than fifty can stay dU night, 
&9 there are not enough beds. It is astonishing to see how 
active this inde fa tillable man is, and how much progress 
Mb pupils have made in so short a time, They are now 
etiger Ibr instruction. In a fow years the Stal© will certainly 
be mora than rapaid for the aacrifims it is malting for tbia 
useful institution. I hope the good nuns may soon go to 
heaven^ or to some other convent/' 

Thia testhnony is confirmed by the report that Businger 
made to the Directory in tbo same veek, which runs aa 
follows ; 

" The poor-house has started, and is goiag on well. More 
than seventy children have already been received, and 
everyday brings more applicitions for admission. Citizen 
Peatalozâ works incessEintly for the progress of the estab- 
lishment, and it is hardly credible how far he has been able 
to briiif^ hia work in bo short & time." 

Pestalozzi, then, had surmounted the internal obstacles, 
those, that is, which he could attack directly, but there were 
Others outside whicb cciupromiHed the final success of his 
worfc. These obstacles were, on the one hand, the distrust, 
ill-will, and even open opposition of the district he had comt* 
to help ; on the other, the unsound opinions of men who 
were thouji^ht to be competent, but who, accuatomed to tho 
old educational tracks^ and misuudorstaridiu^ Pestaïozai's 
thought, condemned him the moment he deviated from the 
pattern on which they themselves were foimod. 

The people of Lowor Untorwaldon dctoBtod the unitary 
Government which had been the cause of theii late mtft« 
11 
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forttinefl, and were convinced tbat it waa only looking fifter 
their children for the purpose of wiixning them over to this 
new and hated Constiiation, They were, besideSj entirely 
bud exclusively Catholic ; never had a Protestant held rhe 
sm allés t o^ce amongst thûtUf much Iobs Qn educational onf», 
and in the eyes of moat of them» the poor children, by being 
put under the care of the heretic Pestalom, were in danger 
of losing their sotila. 

At tho same timo oho ^rork of this man -waa like no othor 
"work of tho same sort, because it consisted in putting into 
practice a new idea, and often Decessitated the adoption of 
methods which were the direct opposite of those hitherto in 
UBQ> IB^or iaatanc6f P^istalozzi worked without aity settled 
plan, without any apparent order, and without dividing hia 
children into classesn He was constantly with them, giving 
proof of hia affection for them in everything he did and watch- 
ing to take advaata^e of the ï^ligbtest manifestauoij of their 
fafiiilties» powers, a 11(1 good impulses, like a gardeufir who, 
in tending a young tree, waits for ita ehootg to appear before 
deciding hew to train them. Tlmt is why ho had not asked 
far helpj and indeed no one could have been of much use to 
him, an experienced teacher least of all. At first he had 
neither books nor school material, nor did ke ask for any, 
wishing nothing ior his children, beyond the simple neces- 
Bftriea of life, but contact with himself and with Nature. 

The eyatom of which we have just given such an im- 
perfect sketch, ig set forth clearly and completely in the 
letter on his stay at Stanz, written by Pestalozzi to hia 
friend Gessner. Our readera will find this letter farther on, 
for ita account of its autkor'a doctrine makoa it of great 
importance. We have felt it better not to interrupt oar 
accouat af the Stanz asylum, an account, it must be added, 
which is entirely based on official documents ; but what we 
have just aaid aa to Pestalozai's methodj woa noceaaary for 
tbfi undfirstfinding of the various jud^Tn^ints expressed about 
Mm while he was engaged in the work. 

Visitors to the establishment, for inatancej often saw 
aothing but disorder and confusion, w^ith an entire abaenco, 
Utt it seemed, of all seHona instruction. 

At the same time the poor-ROmmitteo, who felt that their 
chief duty was to pat the children in the way of earning 
someLhinjf as aoou aa posaiblcj complained that tima waa 
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being lost, and cfilcnlated tlie profit that might Lava been 
made by the manufacture of silk, an indastiy, however, for 
which there were absolutely no appliances. 

The sub-prefect Truttman, a capable und well-meaning 
man. eIso failed to underslJind Pestalozzi^s thought, and th& 
higher end he had in view, being deceived by appearances, 
la his report to the minister, dated the 25th ol Harch, 1799, 
he wrote as follows : 

*^ I muat tell you franlily tbat the appointment of a bnrgar, 
the classification of the children, both for instruction and 
manual work, the installation of the tiecesstiiy auperinten- 
dentg and masters, cnn no longer be pnt ofï without danger 
to thîfl useful institution. If I were not confined to my room 
by a swollen foot, I should come to Lucerne to-morrow to 
speak freely to you about this important matter. I admiro 
the zeal of citizen PestaJozzi, and hia ind infatigable activity 
in his work, and he certainly deaorves our gratitude ; hut 
I foresee that he will be incapable of carrying out hia 
ideas, and of giving the enterprise the carefally ordered 
development which ia occeesary for jta Bucccaa. Indeod, 
without a nflw organization, which shall take into considsr- 
fition all the various neods of the establishment, it cannot 
succeed. This e^çcellent mon has both firmness and gentle- 
ness, but UDfortuuately he often usea tht^m at the wrong 
time. I have frequently npoken with him on the subjpct. 
I beg^d hJTn even to go to Zurich, to study in detail tbo 
organization of the poor-3chool in that town, with a view 
to copying it, as far a» potisiLle, in Stanz. He accordiufjly 
ventj but I do not look for any satisfactory result from hia 
visit, because his idea is to do everything himself» without 
any plan, and without any other aid than that of the chil- 
dren iheineelves. The establishment needs a larger staff. 
Bat where are belpora to be found? I bog of you, oilizen 
minister, for the honour of the Government, and for the 

EubUc good, to lay this matter to heart, and find a remedy 
afoie the evil is too great," 

But the Directory would not allow Pestalozzî to be in- 
terfered with, and loft him complote liberty of action» Hft 
was not happy, however, but suffered terribly, both from 
the hostility of the district where he had expected to End 
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gratitude, and from the opposition tbat his work was eieiting 
ftinongat the very pooplo od whom liB Lad roHod for its sup- 
port. Id epit6 of lus burning faith and courage, be feared 
at tiiu^a th:tt tLis new undertaking, which had tilled him 
with Buch groat hopes^ would fail like the rest, and by its 
failure rob the idea thfit had en^osaod his thoaghta for tho 
last thirty years, of all ita value for himself, his country, and 
Liimaïiity. 

This trouble comes out in the firat report that he sent to 
the miuLBter Beugger, which ia dated the IDth of April, 1790, 
and is couched in these termu : 

" Citizen Minister, — % I 

" I kuow^ and toel that it is my duty not to leave yoU 
without ïuffïfiaation an to the progreKS of the institution, but 
I am oppressed by the weight of the many urgent thinga 
to be done, which can be doue only by me. Unfortunately, 
what absorbs my streiigch is not the eaaential work of the 
©stahlishment, but a multitude of minor details. lo spite 
of tke auccesa of my efforts hitherto, 1 em powerless to 
do all I would, for want of a few pnllry kitchen utensils, 
for which CLtizen Haas has kept me waiting for a fortnight 
■without even noticing my applicationa. At the eamo time 
political animosity, which is begiming to make itself felt 
again here, is eïiercising a fatal influence ou the children, and 
those who ought to try and check tliis animosity say tbat 
this ia not the time to maho pcoplo disaatialied for the eake 
of an orphan asylum. I have already accomplished much, 
and I long for the time to come when you will be able to 
come aud judge for yourself of the good results that have 
been, obtained in an establishment which started amid bo 
many diSicTiltieSj and especially of those whi^^h may confidently 
Le Jooked forward to, if the work is continued on the same 
principles and on the same method, I shall endeavour ahortly 
to draw up a clear account of the money I have received, and 
shall send it to yon. Workmen here are very dear, and thera 
are prejudices which prevent my always doing things in the 
ctoopost manuer j but I shall steadily continue to use my best 
efibrta to carry out the objects of the institution as ecoiiomicaDy 
RE potiEiible. 

" The hoojs of work and study are now fixed aa follows : 
from six to eight, lessons ; then mauual work till four iii thi 
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afternoon; tfeen. Ifisaons agaîn tîll eight Thfl hfteltb of ttâ 
teliildreti i3 excellent. The difficulty of combining work and 
mstruction grows less every day; tliB chiidreo are alowly 
learning to be oiderly, mid to apply tlioiitïielvea. Tou can 
imagine how much trouble it has tukeu to bring theeo negl-actetl 
little luoimtam-children aa far even aa tliîSi We are oSlj the 
more pleosed at having reached om* end. Several children 
liave had a sort of bilious, feverieh cold, but are iiovr almost 
well agniiu I em waiting impatioatly for lottora from Zurich 
cm the subject of the assiâtacita of both sexes of whom I etnnd 
in need; î Ebould bo glad, t<iOj to be reassured by heai^ing 
that your views coincide with mine. 

"Allow mo to commend the institution and tnysolf to your 
kind consideration* 

** With respect and gratitude, 

" PESTAIiOZZI.*' 

In apîta of everything the undertaking prospered. The 
children had arrived M'ith sad, troubled faces, with eyes weary 
BD-d timid, or bold and distrustful, some apatbetic, some 
rebellioua. But they had undergone the some transformation 
fts Nature when she revives under the breath of spring, nnd 
were now .joyful, unrestrained, eager, active, gentle, and kind, 

The 24ih of May, 17£I9, was a great doyior the institution 
and its director. On that day Pestaloitat took hia whole 
eatûblishment to Lucerne, where they were weîcûraed by 
the Esecutive Directory, the highest authority in Switzer- 
land, each child recoiving a new silver coin worth a little 
more than a shilling. It is evident from this that the 
dirootor Legrand liEid paid little hoed to Pestfdozzi'a de-* 
tractors. 

Unibrtunately, the institution was near its end It con- 
tained eighty children and was in full prosperity, when, & 
fortnight after the excursion to Lucoruo, anioresoon ovonta 
made its further existence impossible. 

The chances of the war brought the French troops onoe 
more into the canton. They had a great number of sick 
with them^ aud Zschokke, the Gorernment agent, could End 
Tio other placH for a hospital but Pestalozzi^a orphanage. On 
the 8th of June, 179t*, sixty of the children were sent away, 
Lomea being found for them in difierent families. This left 
only twenty in the aalabii&hinent. Under tbase ciicuoa* 
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BtanceB PestaloBaî Lîmeelf -waaunwillitig to ettiy. Eo gtivo 
two suits of clothes and a little money to each child who had 
been seat away, put the furniture in safety ia Lucerne, and 
handed oTer to Zschokke what mooej he lia.d left, anLOunting 
to rathor morû than, a hundred pounds. 

Then, uttoriy broken down in health, he retired to the 
GumigeJ for the waters- He hid worked far beyond hia 
Btreagiih, and was ao worn out that he spat blood. 

The Directory only hoard of theso evonta when they were 
already accomplished facts, and in its sitting of the 17th of 
Jnne, 1799, it granted Pesialozaî a small sum of money 
(about twenty-five pounds) for hie service» io. conn ection with 
the Stsinz institution» 

The orders given by Zschr>kli©, Peatalozzi'B cleparture, and 
the subsequent final closing of the establishment, blamed by 
fiome, approved by others, gave rise to much angry discussion, 
in which the facts were often considerably strained. For 
the Bftke of making Icnown the real truth of the matter, we 
shall continue to quote from authentic documents. 

For instance^ Zachokke, in his report to the minister 
aengger of the 28th of Jane, 1799, saya: 

"I have Tiot closed the Stana orphanage, that noble momi- 
meat of Swiss beneficence ; I have simply reduced the 
number of children. Such an estabhshmont deserves to bo 
muintfiiucd even amid the troubles of Tho w&r ; I, at Ic&at, 
will not be the one to supprcBS it_ The large number of 
soldiers to be lodged, the absence of any place fit for a 
hospital tor the sick and wounded defenders of our country, 
tho anxiety of the parents wîio, on the approach of the war, 
ftaked to be allowed to take their children till the danger 
had passed, theee and a hundred other reisoas made it 
imperative that the nnmbera of the establishment should be 
reduced. In accordauce wÏLh my strict injunctiions, no chil- 
dren have been seiit away, save those whose parentf4 or 
friends assured either Pestalozzi or myself that they would 
be properly looked after for a time. Pestalozzi gave them 
each a change of clothes, some linen, and a little money. At 
the prosent momoiit there litill remain in the ©atablieliment 
twenty-two children of both sexes, Citizeu van Matt,* a 
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member of tliô Stana municipality, and a kind, fatLeHy man, 
has undertaken to superintend the establishment lor nothing. 
He vit^itH it several timed a day. The greatesi^ attention i^ 
paid to cleanlineBa cad order. Th« Gapuckia friara take 
turna in teaching the ohildren reading» writing, and reli* 
gion. 

"It IS a real pleaauro to mo to see these little onea in 
their tidy rooms, with health, joy, and iococence so clearly 
expressed in their faces. Their appearance alone is reward 
enoQ^^h for those who founded the establishment, Herej 
too, Pesti^lozzi, by his generous activity, has raised bimBeli 
ft monument which can never be forgotten," 

We feel that we ought to aupplonent the details contained 
in thïB report by what Zschokke wrote five years aftorwarda 
in his Hidtory of the McmorcûÀe Facta of the Swiss JievO' 
luiion, 1804, vol. ii, p, 259 : 

*'Ons of the first unfortunate consequences of the return 
of the French to Unterwalden waa that, for want of a bettor 
place ior a hospital, that part of the out-buildinga of the 
■women's convent at Stanz in which the noble Pestalozzi was 
living with his orphacBi had to be made over to them. Even 
if it had beoa possible to save the orphaoage, by putting tne 
sick icto one of the crowded houses in the town that had 
escaped the fire, the military authorities would never have 
consented to itn Pestalozzi realised this painful necessity, 
and yielded to it, though not without aorrow. . . . 

" With Pestalozzi disappeared the spirit of his teaching- 
The orphanSj however, were still carefully taught, Ki\à such 
matters aa ordei and cleanliness, which had previously been 
troiiïQwnat neglected, received pn-rtioular attention. Van 
Matt deflarveg the highest praise for the zeal with which he 
nudartook the general super in ten da nee of the establish ïnent- 
Hô received vf^uable help from the parish priest Busioger»" 

On the ith of July» 1799, the sub-prefoct Truttman vrot© 
to Rengger : 

" It was only a few days afterwards that T heard of the 
break up of the Stanz orphanage. It was simply the result 
of the general terror. There are still twenty-two children 
in the estAblIâhm^ut. Vor their aupportj citizen Viin Hatt 
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a moat honourable man, -whom thô mtmicipalitj' Lave mad» 
Buperiutecdeïit, has naked me for dried fniits, potntoea, 
and peas, wliïch I have accordingly seat Lim. I mitât ask 
you, citizen miniater, to give me definite mstnictiona as to 
whether I am to continue to tWnisix provisicpna to the 
establiahment, and genGi-allj as to what I am expected to do 
for it." 

The same year, !n the month of August, Zschotke wrote 
to the Directory asking that, as the Hcene of war had once 
more shifted from Stanz, the orphanage there should be 
revived tind submittod to a thotoagh reorganization^ and 
that itB management shoald be entrusted to himself and 
Truttman. 

This request was granted, but the thorough reorganiaatiou 
-was alow in eoming, lor on tho Itîth of tieptember, 1799, 
Truttman "wrote : 

"The poor-flchool now containa forty children, boya and 
çirls, but everything necessary for carrying nut thi^ purpose 
for which it was Founded is absolutely wanting. The chil 
djen are fed^ and that is all! " 

At last, in October, Zschokke presented hia scheme for 
reorganization^ wliich was little more than a consideration of 
the beat way of providing funds for the institution, so as to 
make it as small a burden as poesible to the national budget, 
Ha proposed that the expense should no longer fall upon the 
frovemment, but that it should be met partly by the convent 
.estate, and partly by the profits of a cotton i^ill in which 
t)io childron would be employed. Of the internal orgamna- 
tion, looked at from the intellectual and moral poiut of view, 
he said nothing. 

In the report whic^ accompanied this Bcheme, we read : 

'* There are now thirty-eight children of both sexes in the 
orphanage, I have made the town-comjcijlor Van ilatc in- 
spactor. He has hitherto carried out his duties gratuitously. 
Ho visits the establishment every day, leoka after tho ao 
counts, the purchases, the erder of the children, etc. 

**I have, beâdea, employed a poor, honest citizen, Remigi 
Gut, who sleeps in the school, is constantly with the chiidreUi 
and gives them reading aud writiug lesaoi^ fcur houiB a riay, 
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I have had soma modela prepared for him by my aecretaryj 
and havs fomiahed him witli a few books, I have told hïTii 
that if be succedda in making the childi'on apply theinselToa 
to their work, he may hope to receive a small ealary ixL 
Addition to his keep.'' 

Tho atate of the institutioTij however, continued very mnch 
the same as we find it in Tmttman's letter of the Ifith of 
September, quoted above. This ia evidont from the following 
memorial addressed to the Directory in Kovember, 179^, by 
Businger ; 

" The first thing to which I am anxious to call yonr atten- 
tion, citizen directors, is the orphanage at Stanz. This useful 
institution is your work; it ia lo your fatherlineas tbac it 
owes itâ exiatenee. Butas it exista at present, and iiiflei3d 
as it haa existed for some time already, it doea none of the 
good that it was expected to do, and seems in danger of 
coming to an end even before its good résulta have been 
mado known. Citizen Poatalozzi undartooh the direction 
of this oi-pban-home with the best possible intentions, and 
witb an exemplary activity ; but his disposition bad. been 
embittered by many misfortunes, and this, combined with 
the weakness which resulted from his ago, with his neglocb 
of externals, and with many mistakes into which he had 
{alien from the very beginning, prevented the institution 
From ever being in a position to realize its objects, and 
made all clear-aighted mon long to see the good Pestoloïiïtî 
anywhere else but there. "When tbe French made Stana 
their head -quarters, and took the rooms of the orpharrtge for 
thejr railitaiy hospital, most of the thildrea had to be eeat 
away, and Peâtalozzi hima eïf withdraw» But» after the 
departure of the French, tho poorest orphans were tahon 
bRck again into the vacant ronma. A worthy member of 
our town-council temporarily undertook their superintendence. 
As many as forty poor children are thus providnd with a very 
cninfortnbl© home, whers they are fed, and taught reading 
and writings but the whole establibhmont ahowa si^na that 
ruin is imminent, and in truth I shall see it come to an end 
ttrithout much regret." 

Bosinger's memorial was sent to the minister Stapfer to b^ 
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reported on. Hia report, vhich was in French, was entirôly.. 
favourable to Pest^ozzi, and mus as follows : à 

''The Diemorial of citizen Businger begins by mflinuating 
thnt citizen Festalozzi woi^ not ûtted to bs the director of 
this inatituLion. 1 

"I regret to say that, in consequence of prejudicea, of j 
■which I cannot now examine either the source or the nature^ 
this excellent and well-known old niaii has reason to ba 
greatly dissatbfied with the treatment he las received at 
the liands of citizens Zschokke and BusJjiger. By their 
exaggerated complainta they have paralyzed an estahlisliment 
■which promised to be veiy useful to the country. 

"They accuse Peat abzzi of being wasteful, dirty, and] 
brutal, and o£ having lost the aJTecti^na of hia pupihi.*^ ] 

Stapfer then examines these different charges in detail, 
and refaiea them one after the other by citing certain well- 
known facta. After refen'ing again to Pestalozzi^d views, 
and to the good that might be eiieeted by their realiiation-j 
hd concludes as follows : J 

"In my opinion, it is important that citizen Peatalozzi" 
should be restored to the post which the mistortunea of tha j 
war have compelled him to give up," j 

Meanwhile, rest and the waters of the Grnmigel had 
restored the old man's health, and he was now eager to retuxn 
to Stanz to continue his interrupted work, J 

"I could not," he said, " live without my work; I wasi 
like a man who rests for a few moments on a rock in the sea- 
impatient all the lime to go on swimming." 

In spite of his burning desire, in spite of all Stapfer's 
efforts, the Directory did not send P&staloazi back to Stanz, 
l>at allowed tho orphanage to be closod. 

In our opinion, tJiis action of the Directory was most 
fortunate both for Pestalozzi and for education. 

The noble old man had und^rtaken a task which waa 
beyond Ilia strength. It had tilreadj ncarïy brought him to 
death's door, and he certainly would not bave been able to 
carry it on much longer. He encountered, besides, the moa* 
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TÎolent opposition- Most of thô inhabitanta of TJutorwalden 
saw iri liim nothing but ûd agent of revolutionaries and 
heretics. They easily believed all the calumiûes of wliitiU 
he was the object, unij iostead of looking on Lie preeoncs as 
B blessing, e&dured it b^ an unjust punislimant fraught with 
danger to their country, Under these circumstances, Le 
could do them but little good; for it is almost impostiible 
to heilp people against their w^ill. 

A priest named Gut, living in Stanz, has since re-echoed 
his countrymen's grievanoeB against Pestalom in a book 
entitled, ÏV*e JSurprise-attack on Lower Untruakieii : its 
Causes and ifs Consequences, At, page 679, ho aaya that 
the choice of Pestalozzi wns a mischievous action on tha 
part of the Pireclory; that he kept the best of everything 
for himself and his servant^ and fed the childrea badly; 
that he dree^ed them like uouvicts ; that their eyes lucked 
lustre, and their cheeka colour ; that tht^y were cbieily 
taught to imitate the cries of aaimals; that be took away 
the furniture from Stanz for his institute at Burgdorf, 
etc. 

But as ITr. Gut wna only a child of five when Pes talozzi 
left Stanz, K\s accusations are evidently nothiug more than 
the repetition of what was Baid around him, and are 
scarcely worth refuting, 

Aa wo thought Ji would be intoresting, however, to 
ascertain witb what feelings PestalozzJ was still remembered 
in the district for which he woîl-nîgk sacrîiîced his life, we 
made inquiries at Stana at a time when several old mon, who 
remembered the poor-schoolj wBi-e still living. But all they 
told ua was mere hearsay ; none of them could give us any 
positive factSn 

They hid heard, for instance, that the Directory had Feat 
Pôstaioïzi to Lower Uuierwnldeu to de&troy the very roli^ioa 
for which its inbabitnnts had fought; th/vt the priest BurJinger 
hftd been much blamed for helping to found the orphana^ ; 
that Pestaloz^i^a maimers and appearance were a suffîoieat 
proof that he was incapable , and further, that he was 
mortally affaid of the AusCriaus^ aud at the news of their 
approach had fled hastily in the night. 

We also had an interview with Mr. Gut himaelf, whosa 
opinions seemed to us to have undergone considerable modid- 
ficitiou BiuGG tho publication of his book, for he did cot rep^t 
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any of the chargea mentioned otovG, find only spoke ol 
Peatalozsi ja becoming tenoB» Two grievances, however, he 
atill thought well founded. The tirst was that the teaching 
of tho Catholic religion 'waa too much neglected in the st:hooh 
Yet ho could quote nothing in o^y of PostûlcEzî'a utteranc^d 
Opposed to it, and could only Bay that he was reported to havft 
once said t<3 the childien, ''Crucifisea will not give you breadj 
you must learn to work." The second griovauce was that h4 
Bomctimos oorrocted the children by striking them with a 
rope. 

To sum up, it seems to us that it was a mistake to Bend 
Pestalozzi to ïStïinz, as lie could not avoid hurting the religioofl 
feolmgsof the people he was expected to help- The opposi* 
tion ho excited waft not nnly quite natural, hut, from the 
point of view of the people themselvea, was even legitimate 
and meritorious, and ou^ht to have been foreseen- It may be 
said that for five mouths he did but utruggle against the 
difficulties of an uutennble position, find it is lucky tbnt, when 
he recovered from the iHnesa which so nearly proved fatal, he 
was not allowed to continue his heroic eiïbrtia, 

The folly of unitarism did much Liirni to Switzerland, and 
yot, siuco God is ablo to bring good out of evil, it gavo rleo to 
an era of true progress. In the same way the folly of Stana 
resulcod in the primory scLool of the nineteenth century, an 
institution which has already brought no small increase of 
Btrength and prosperity to those nations that have adopted 
it 

Pestalozzi^a experiences at Stanz, their Talue for his observ- 
nut mind, the principies hia genius deduced from them for a 
natural and logical method of oJementary education, the whole 
picture, in short, of the birth of a great, fruitful, and salutanf 
reform, is to be found in the letter written fi'om the Gurnigel, 
and addressed by Peatalozzi to hia friend Gassner, the book- 
seller, the 60fl of the author of the Idylls, This letter, in 
which he gives an account of hia work at Stnnz, was printed 
for the first time in 1807, in the Weekly Journal for tht 
Education of Hvmanii]/j and then in the edition of Peata- 
lozzi'ri works pubhshed by Cotta (vol, is.). It was afterwards 
reprinted in the complete edition by SeyfTorth, Partd of it 
have often been quoted by different biographers, who have 
copied them from each other» Its great importance <ompeltf 
us to give it here iu its entire' 
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Letter fi'om Festalozzi to a friend on hU 'worli at Stane. 

"My friend, once more lawnke from a dream; once mora 
I see mj woilt doatroyedj and my failing ati'engtli wasted. 

'* But, however weok and imforturiate my attempt mtiy 
bave been, a friend of humanity will not grudge n few 
moments to considar the reasons -which convince me that eomo 
dny a more fortonate posterity wil2 certainly take up the 
thread of my hopes at tte place where it is now broken. 

"From its veiy begiiining I looked on the Kevolution 
fts & simple conseqiienco of the corruption of human nature, 
and on the evils ■whicti it produced &s a necessary means of 
bringing men back to a BBcea of the conditioûfl which are 
esaeutialto their happiness. 

'* Although I was by no meang prepared to accept all the 
political forms that a bcdy of such mon as the revolutlonista 
might msko lor thomaelvas^ I was inclined to look upon certain 
points of their Constitution not only as useful meaaurfta pro- 
tecting important intorests, bnt as suggesting the principlea 
upon which all true progieaa of humiLnity must be based, 

" I once more mada known, tlicieforoj as well as I could, my 
old winhes for the eduo^tion of the people. In particulnrj I kid 
my whole scheme before Lep;rand (then one oi the directors), 
■who not only took a warm interest in it, but agreed with me 
that the Kepnblic stood in nr^^ent need of a reform of publio 
education. Ho also agreed with mo that muck might be done 
for the regeneratioD of the people by ^Ivin^ a certain number 
of the poorest children an e^luoation which fihonid be complete, 
but which, far from lifting tliem out of their proper Buhere, 
would but attoch them tho more strongly to it. 

" I limited my desires to this one paint, Legrand helping me 
in every possible way. He even thoaght my views so impor- 
tant that he once said to me : * I shall not williugly give wp 
my present post till you have begun your work/ 

" Aji J have erplatuod my plan for the public education of the 

r:>r ia the third and fourth parts of Lconord and Gertrudej 
need not repeat it hero, 1 submitted it to the direcler 
Stftpfer, with all the entbui^iasm of a man who felt that his 
hopes wore about to be rpali^ed, and he en^^onraged me with 
on eameatness which showed how thoroughly he understood 
the ne<^ of popular education. It was tb6 Bame with tha 
minister Eeagger. 
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"It was my intention to try to fiiid near Zurich or in 
Aergaa a placo where I fihoioJc! be ablo to join indnstTy and 
agrlcidture to the otliei- menus of ittatruction, and bo give my 
establishment all the development necessary to its complete 
fluccess» Bat the Unterwalden disaater (September, 17Î38; left 
mc no iurthor choice in the matter. Tho Governiaent felt th« 
urgent need of sendijig help to this unfortunate district, and 
begged me for this once to make an attempt to put my plans 
into execution in a place where almost everything that could 
hûvo rondo ifc a succoaa was wanting. 

^' I went there gladly, I felt that the innocence of tho 
people would make up for what was wanting, and that their 
distress would, at any rate, make them grateftil. 

^'My eagerncsa to rcaliao at laet the ^eat dreom of my Ufe 
\ffonld have led me to work on the very highest peaks of tho 
Alps, and, so to speak, without fire or water, 

^' For a hoasQ, the Government made over to me the new 
part of tho tlrsuline convert at Stanz, but when I arrived it 
wns still uncompleted, and not jo nny wfty fitted to receive 
a large number of children. Before anything else could be 
doae, theDj the house itself had to be got ready. The Govern^ 
nitnt gave the necessary orders, and Reog^er pushed on the 
work with much zeal and nseful activity. Ï was never indeed 
allowed to want for money. 

*^In spite, however, of the admirable support I received, 
all this preparation took time, and tima waa precisely what 
•we conld least afford^ since it wns of the fcighest importnaoo 
that a nnmber of children, whom the war had left homeloBs 
and destitute, should be received at oncOn 

"I was still without everything but money when the chil- 
dren arrived; neither kitchen, rooms, nor beds were ready 
to receive them» At Erst this was a source of inconceivablo 
confusion. For the first few weeks I was shut up in a very 
small room ; the weather waa bad, and the alterations, which 
made a groat dust ond filled the corridors with mbbieii, ren- 
dered the air very unhealthy. 

'* The want of beds compelled me at first to send some of 
the poor children home at night; those chiidieu generally 
came hack the nest day covered with vermm. Most of them 
on their arrival were vcjy degenerated specimens of humanity, 
Many of them had a sort of chronic skin^diseaBe, which ahnost 
prevented their walking, or sorea on their heads, or rags full 
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of T&rmin ; many were almost skeletons, with haggard, car^ 
■wont faces, and slirinking looks ; some brazL^n, accustomed ta 
iDegging, liypocriay, and all aorta of deceit; oiherabrokea by 
misïortuiic, patient, BuspioiouH, timid, and eatLroly dovoid o| 
affeotioii. There were also aoine spoilt children amongst them 
■who had known the sweets oi comfort, and were therefore full 
of pretenaione. These kept to themselves, affected to despise 
tiie littl© beggnra their comrades, and to aufîbr from thia 
equality, and seemed tn find it imposaibli* to ada.pt themsalvea 
to the ways of the house, which differed too much £roai their 
o!d habits. But what was common to them all was a per- 
sistent idleness, resulting fi^om tlieir WJLnt of physical and 
mental nctlvity. Out nf every ten children therfi waa hardly 
one who knew his A B C ; as for any other knowledge, it was, 
of course, out of the question. 

^* This complote ignorance we^ what troubled me least, for 
I trusted in the noterai powers that God beitowa on even the 
poorest and most neglected children, I had obsawed for a 
long time tîiat bohind their coarseness, shyness, and apparent 
incapacity, are hidden the finest faculties, the most precious 

rwors; and now , oven amongst these poor creatures by whom 
was surrounded at Stan^. marked natural abilities soon 
began to sliow themselves- I knew how useful the common 
needs of life are in teaching men the relations of things, in 
bringing out their natural ijitioUigciac^, in forming tboir judg- 
ment, and in arousing faculties which, buried, as it were, 
benentli the coarser elemonts of their nntnre, cannot become 
active and useful till they are set free- It was my object then 
to arouâe those faculties, and bring them to bear on the pure 
and simple circumstances of domestic hfe, for I was couvincpd 
that in this way I should be able to form the hearts and minds 
of children almost as I wished. 

*' Now that I had an opportunity of carrying out this object, 
Ï felt sure that my alïoction would change the nature of my 
children as quickly as the sun changes the frozen earth in 
8|iring ; nor was* I wrong, for before the scow of our moua- 
tains bad melted the chilrii'Cn were no longer the same* 

" But 1 must aot anticipate. Just Da in the evening I often 
mark the quick ^owth of the gourd by the side of the house» 
60 I want you to mark the growth of my plant; and, my 
friend, 1 will not hide from you the worm which sometime» 
eaxQ into itâ Wves, souictimob ovon into its boart. 
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"I opened the establishment witli no o^er helper but ft 
woman -âQTvant. I had not only to tonch the childioiif bat to 
look after their physical needs, I preforrod boint; alone, and, 
indeed, it was the onij wny to reach my end. Ko one in the 
vorld would have cared to fall in with my viewa for the 
education of children, and at that time I knew scarcely any one 
capable even of understanding tliem. The better the edncation 
of the men who might have helped me, tbe less their po^er 
of understanding me and of confning thent&eives, even in 
theory, to the simple begiunii.tga to which I sought to retnnu 
All their views as to the organïaation and needfi of the enter- 

Srise were entirely dififerent from mine. What they especially 
isagreed with was the idea that such au nndertaldng conld 
be corried out without the help of any ai-tificiai meaus^ but 
BLmply by the influence esercisod on the children by Natnra^ 
and by the activity to which they were aroused by the needa 
of their daily life. 

"And yot it was precisely npon this idea that I based my 
chief hope of encceaa ; it was, as it were, a basis for innamer- 
able other points of view. 

*' Experienced teachers, then, could not help me ; still leas 
boorish^ ignorant men. I had nothing to put into the hands 
of rL5âIstûQlB to guide thorn, nor any ro^iultd or apparatus by 
which I conld make my ideas clearer to them. 

" Thus, whether 1 would or no^ I had first tc make my 
experiment atone, aud collect facts to illustrate the essential 
features of nay system before I could venture to look for oui- 
sidehelp. Indeed, in my then position, nobody could help mi»- 
I knew that I moot help myself and shaped my plans occcrd- 
iugly. 

** I vant«d to proTo hy my oxporinaent that if public edaea- 
tk(f> is to have any real valne, it mtist- imitate tha mothoda 
wliicb maie the merit of domestic education ; for it is mj 
opinion that if public education does not take into oon5id\jnw 
tion the ciictunstancee of family life, and overyttiing ©Ise that 
"besT^ on a tuants general education, it can only lead to an 
vti£cJal and methodical dwarilnp; of humanitv. 

*'In any good éducation, the mother must be able to jndjs;» 
daiïy, nay hourly, from the child'a ey^s, I 'l^ and face, of tb» 
eli^ht««t change in his sonL The fhtnver of the educator, too, 
must be that of a father, quickened hy the general cirtiiUB. 
fitances o/ d'uaeâtic life^ 
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"Sucli was the foundation upon irhich I built. I deter- 
mined that there should not be el mmuto in the day vhen my 
ctitldren should not be awe^re from my fcLce and my lipâ that 
my heart w^aa theirs, that their hoppmeBB waa my happinorw», 
and their pleasures my pleasures, 

"Man readily accopts whnt is good, and the child readily 
listens to it ; but it is not for you that he wants itj master and 
educator, but for hinieslf. The good to which you would lead 
h'>n must not depend on year capricious humnur or passion ; 
it must be a ^ood which is good in itself and by the cature 
of thijigSj and which the cîiïld can recognize aa good. He 
must feel the necessity of your will in tilings which concern 
his comfort before he can be expected to obey it, 

" Whenever he does anything gladly, anything that brings 
h'T" honour, anything that helps to realize any of Lis great 
hopes, or Btimulates his powers, and en^blea him to say with 
trnth, I can, then he is esorcisiDg bia will, 

" The will, however, cannot be atimulated by mere words ; 
its action must depend upon those feelings and powers which' 
are the result of genera] culture, ^'oids alone cannot give 
OS a knowledge of things ; they are only ueeful for giving 
eïpressïoïi to what we bave in our mind. 

'' The iirst thing to be done was to win the confidence and 
affection of the children. I was sure that if I succeeded in 
doing tlint, all the rest would follow of itself. Think for a 
moment of the prejudices of the peoplei, and ©Ten of the chil- 
dren, and you will understand the diliioultiea with which I 
bod to contend. 

"The unfortunate country bad euffered all tbe Iiorrora of 
war. Most of the inbabitauta dotested the new conatitiition, 
and were not only exasperated with tbe Government, but 
BUBpicious of its otfered help. Opposed by the natural melan- 
choly of their character to anything new coming from outside, 
thoy held faat. with bitter and defiant obstinacy, to everything 
connected with their former condition, -wretched as it was in 
many respects. To these people I was simply an agent of thd 
new order of things. They looked on me as a mere instru- 
ment, working not for them, but for the men who were the 
cause of their misfortunes, and whose opinions, views, and 
plans were entirely opposed to their own. This political dift- 
trnst was strengthened by a no less deep reUgious distmst, 
I was a haretic, and so all my eSorta to do good could ont^ 
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impcnl 'ùùfAt cKîldren^a botiIq. Amon^Et them no Protestant 
baa ever held the smallest public otflce; what mu&t tboy 
bave felt, thsD, od seelog one made a teacher of chiidren ? To 
make mailers vorse, religious and political pa^on m Siuu 
-waa juat thou excitod to an mmaually high do^'i-ce. 

"Think, my friend, of this temper of the râople, of my 
■weakness, oÉ my poer appearance, of tHe ill-will to whicb I 
■was almost publicly exposed, and th^n jndgo iiow macU I had 
to eiidure for the sake of cairymg on my work. 

"And yet, however painful this want of help and rapport 
■waj* to me, it- waa favourable to the success of my undertaking^ 
for it compelled nae to be always everything for my childrea. 
I wa9 alono with them, from morning till uielit. It was my 
hand that supplied all their wanta, both of bo<3y and sonL 
AU needful help, consolation, and instruction tlïey received 
direct from me. Their bandi were in mine, my eyes were 
£jied on theira. 

"Wo wept and smilfld togetbflr. They forgot the world 
BJid Stana ; they only knew that they were with lae and I 
with them. We shared our food and driniL I bad neither 
iamily, friends^ nor servants \ nothing but them. I waa witb 
them in sickness, and in healthy and when they slept. I waa 
the last to go to bed, and the first to get up. In the bedroom. 
I prayed with them^ and, at their own request, taught them 
till they fell asleep. Their tIoth.es and bodies were intolerably 
filthy, but 1 looked, after both myself, and waa thus conetontly 
exposed to the risk of contagion. 

'* This is how it waa that these children gradnaTly bccajne so 
attached to me, some indeed so deeply that they contradicted 
thoir pnrontB ctnd friends when they heard evil things said 
about me. They felt that I was being treated unfairly, and 
loved me, I think, the more for it. But of what avail is it for 
the young nestlings to love their mother when the bird of prey 
that is bont on destroying them is constantly hovering near? 

" However, the first results of these principlee and of this 
line of action wore not always satisfactory, nor, indeed, could 
tliey be ao. The children did not always understand my love. 
Accustomed to idlen^sa, unbounded Lberty, and the fortuitooa 
Bnd lawless pleasures ol an almost wild life, they had come 
to the convent in the expectation of being well fed, and of 
having nothing to do. Some of them soon dîÈcovered that 
thoy bod beeo there long enough, and wanted to go away 
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agûin; they talked of the school fever that attacks chOdron 
'when they are kept employed all day long, Tbis dbsatis- 
faction, which showed itself during the first monthsj resulted 
principn-JIy from tho fact tbut many of thom wore 111^ tho oon- 
eequence either of the sadden chiinge of diet and habits, or 
of the severity of the weather and the dampness of tJie build- 
ing in which we lived. We all coughed a ^roat deal, and 
fieverol chiMron wore seized w^ith ri paculiar sort of fever, 

" This fever, which always be^n with aickness, was very 
general in the district. Cases of sickness, however, not fol- 
lowed by fover, were not at all rare, and were an almost 
na tarai consequence of tha change of food. Many ptiople 
attributed the fever to hnd fond, but the facta seen showed 
them to be wrong, for not a single child auccumbod, 

" On the return of spring it was evident to evoryhody that 
the children wei'o all doiii^C well, growing rapidly, and gaining 
colour, Certam magistiat^ti aad ecelesiasticaj who flaw them 
Eoiae time afterwards, stated that they had improved ûhnost 
beyond récognition. 

" A few of the cliildren, however, continued in iU-health for 
enmo timo, and tho influoncQ of the parents was not favour- 
able to their recovery, * Poor child, how ill you look 1 I am 
sure I could look after you fit home as well as you are loohed 
after here. Come away with me/ That was the sort of thing 
said by women who were in the huhit of bogging from door 
to door. On Sundays, especially, numbers of parent*! used to 
come and openly pity tlieir cbildren till they made them cry, 
and then urge tbem to go away. I lost a ereat many in this 
woy ; and though their phices wevo aoou filled by others, you 
cin liTiderstfind how bad those constant ehnngea were for an 
establishment that was only j'ust boglnoing, 

"Many parents thought they were doing me a personal 
favour by leaving tlie children with me, and even aal;ed tho 
Capuchins whether it was bocAuse I had no other moans of 
Bubflistenra that I was so anxious to have paptls. It was tho 
general opinion amount these |)eopl6 that poverty alone eould 
have induced me to pive myself eo much trouble, an opinion 
wJiich Goine out in their bt^haviour towards mo, 

" Some asked ma for money to make ap for what they had 
lost by their children being no longer able to beg ; others, hat 
*m he'ad, informed ma that they did i.ot mind trying a faw 
daye lander ; others, ogain, laid down their o\vn ccindîtîons. 
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** Montiïs paœed in tlits 'vay beforo I lud tbe Eatiafacticm 
«>f he-ving my hand gra.^ped by a single grateful parent. Bat 
the cbilfiren were won over mucli sooner. Tboy evea wept 
aoiDctinieB whea thoir parents met jhô or left ins without a 
word of Bîtltitation. Several of tbem were perfectly liappy, 
ftfid u^^ to say to their laothera : ' I am more ooioiortikble 
here than at home/ At home, indeed, as they readily told 
me when we talked alone, tbej had been ill-used aad beaten, 
and had often had neither bread to eat nor bed to He down 
Dpon. And yet the^ same children would Bom^timea go off 
with their mothers tbe very next morning, 

" A good mony otherfl, however, soon saw that \sf staymg 
with toe they might both learn something and become some- 
thiugT and thceo novor failed tn tboîr zoal and attachment. 
Before very long their condact was imitated by others, though 
not always from the same considerations. 

" Those who ran away wore the worst in character and the 
Icnat «ipnblo. But thoy were not incited to gi> tiû they wore 
free of their Termin and,tlieir niga. Several were sent to 
me with no other purpose than thot of being taken away again 
as soon as they were clean and well clothed- 

" But Ckfter a timo tboir bettor judgment overcame tho defiant 
hostility with which they arrived. In 1799 I had nearly 
eighty children. Moat of them were bright and intelligent, 
Bomo even remarkably so. 

*' For mo^t of them study waa something entirely new» Aa 
Boon aa thoy found that thfiy could learn, their zeal waa 
indefatigable, and in a few weeks cbildren who bud never 
before opened a book, and could hardly repeat a FaUr 2^o8ter 
or an Avcj would study the whole day long with tho keenest 
interest. Even after supper, when I naed to say to them, 

J *~rt "11 -1^ i_l J _..l.. il- ft .1 




bad to get up very enrly, it wa3 not quite the Bnme. 

'* But this first eagerness did much towards starting the 
establishment on the right linee, and making the studies the 
success they ultimately were, a succeas, indeed, which far 
fiurpaesed my oxpsfrtitionB. And yet the diffieultios in the 
wny of introduciutç °' well-ordered system of studies were at 
that time almost insurmountable. 

''Neither my trust nor my zeal had as yet been able to 
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orercomo either tha mtractabilitj of individualu or the want 
of colieronca in the wWe experiment. TLe general order o( 
tha eatablishmentj I felt, must be based upon order of a hjylier 
cliorocter, Aa this higher order did not yet esistj I hini to 
attempt to prsate it \ for without thia foundation I could not 
hope to organize properly either the teaching or the geoeral 
mûnagcmojit of the place, nor should 1 have wished to do bo. 
I wanted everj'tUîng to result not from a preconceived plan, 
but fi'Oifl my rolationa with the cliildron. The hij^h principles 
and educating forces I was seeking, 1 looked for from the 
harmonious common U£e of my cbildreUj from their attoiitiou, 
activity, and needs. It was not, then, from any e^ttomal 
organiaotion that I looked for the regeneration of which tbey 
Btood 60 much in aeed. If I had employed constraint, régula-' 
tiens aad lectures, I should, instead of wimiiiig and ennobling 
my children's hearts, have repelled them and made them 
bitter, and thus boon farther than evor h'oia my nim. First of 
all, I had to arouse in them pure, moral, and nobJe feelings, so 
that afterwards, ia external things^ I might be sure of their 
ready attention, activity, and oboiieoce. I hnd, in short, to 
follow the high precopt of Joaua Christ, ^ Cleanr^ first that 
ivhicli is w^ithin, that tlie outside mny ho cïein also ' ; and if 
ever the trath of this procept was made manifest, it was made 
iDAnifest then, 

" My one aim was to moke thûîr new life in common, and 
their now powers, awaken a fooling of brotherhood ameugat ^/ 
the children, and make themaft'ectionate, jast, and considerate. 

" I reached this end without much difficulty. Amonggl 
these aeventy wild heggar-childieu there eoon existed such 
peace, frlendF^hip, azid cordial relo-tioos as are raro even 
between actual brothers and sisters. 

" Tlie principle to which I en-leavoured to conform all my 
coadnct was as iollows: Endeavour, first, to broaden your 
children's eympathies, aad, by t^itifjfymg tboir dally needs, to 
bring love and kindness into such unceaaing contact with their 
impressions and their activity, that these sentiments may be 
engraf led in their hearts; then try to give them such judgment 
&i]d tact as will enable them to mako a w^l^e, sure, and abundant 
nse of these virtues in the circle which flurrounds thern. In 
the la^t place, do not hesitate to touch on the difïïcult questions 
of good nnd evil, and the words connected with them. And 
you mudl do this eapocianUy in connection with the ordiuoxi 
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Bvenls of tîvtiry d:ry, upon wliicli yoar wbole leaching in 
tbe^e raatfers imiHt ba foiiTided, bo that the childreia may bo 
roniindeii of their own fcelmgs, and supplied, as it were, with 
BoUd facts upon which to bat« tljeir coaceptioa oi the be,-iuiy 
ftiiil JHstioe of the moi-al life. Even though you should have 
to spend whole nights in trying to ©ipress in two words what 
otlioi^a say in tweiity, never rej^rer tha loss of tile op, 

" I gave my childreu very fow explanations; I taught them 
neithor morality nor religion- But aontetimes, whon tliey 
wcro porfoetly quiot, ï uaod to say to them, * Bo you not think 
that you are better and more reasonable when you are lika 
this than when you are making a noise ? * When they clung 
round my neck and called me their father, 1 used to say, *ily 
children, would it bo right t* deeoiva your father? Aftor 
kissing cie hke this, would you like to do anything behind my 
back to ves me? ' When our talk turned on the misery of 
the country, and they were feeling glad at the thought of their 
own happier Jot, I would say, *How good Gc*d ia to have giTon 
man a cnmpaBsfOnate heart ! * Sometimes, loo, I n-*ked th€im if 
they did not aee a great difference betweea a Government that 
cares for the poor and teaches them, to earn a li^'ellhood, and 
one that, leaves thçiu to thair idleness and vice, with beggary 
and the wf>rkhoime for solo resource. 

" Often I drew them a pîctm'e of the hayipîoess of a sïmpîe, 
peaceful household, that by economy and hard work has pro- 
vided for all its wants, anil put itself in a position to give 
advico to the l^oi'aut, and help to the uuforttmale. Whon 
thoy pi-essed round me, I nsed to ask the best of them, even 
during the first few monthi*, whether they would not liJte to 
live like me^ and have a numbei* of unfortunate children about 
tbcm to tako care of and turn intc useful men. The depth of 
their feeJinga would oven bring tears to their eyes, as they 
answered, * A.h, if I could only do that 1 * 

" Whnt encoura^oi Ihoni most was the thought of not 
nlwaya romnxiiing poor, biit of t^fimo day talving their placo 
n^iu nmon^rst their fellows, with knowled^ and talftnt^ that 
bIiouM laako tUem useful, nnd win them the esteem of othei 
mon. Tlioy felt that, owing lo my earo, they made mi^i'ô 

prngreae in tlxia rospcet than otïn^f ohildrpn; tbey perfectly 
understood ihnl all tboy did was but a preparation for td^ir 
future activity, and thoy looked forward to bappine^ as the 
certain j'ohuU of tJioir pontevoranc*, \y steady 
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Eppli-^ation eoon became ensy to them, its object being in 
perfect accordance "with their wishes and their hopes. Virtue, 
my friend, is developed by thia agi'^oroeut, just ae tho young 
plant thrivôs whan the soil eaitfl its nature, and supplies the 
needi of its tender shoots, 

"I witnessed the growth of an inward strongth in my 
diUdren, whiohj in ilti general developiuentj far surpassed 
my s^pectation?, and in its pai'ticular manifestatioiiâ not only 
cften surprised me, but touched me deeply, 

" When the neighbonring town of Altdorf was burnt down, 
I gathered the children round me, and said, * Altdori has 
boon burnt down \ porhapa, at this vory momont, thoro are a 
hundred children there without home, food, or clothes; will 
you not ask our p;ood Government to let twenty of them come 
find live with us ? ' I atill seem to see the emotion with 
■wilich tho7 anaworod, * Oh, jea, yoa I ' ' But, my children/ I 
said, HLink well of what jou are asking [ Even now w© 
have scarcely money enough, and it is not at all certain that 
if these poor children came to us, the Govemmont would give 
no any more than they do at present^ so that yon might have 
to work harder, itnd share your clotlios with these children, nnd 
sometimes perhaps go without food. Do not say^ then, that 
TOu would hke them to come unless you are quite prepared 
for ftll these consequences.' Aller haviug spokeu to tliem in 
this way eg seriously as I could, I made them repent all 1 had 
Eaid, to be quite sure that they had thoroughly understood 
wh&t the consequencea of their request would be. But they 
■wera not in the least shaken in their decisiou, and all repeated, 
Yes, yes, wo nro quite roady to work harder, ©at lôâSj and 
ebare our clothes, for we want them to come.' 

"Some refugees from the Grisons having given me a few 
crowns for my poor children, I at ouco calledthem, and said, 
'Thosoraon ju-o obliged to leavo their country; they hardly 
know where they will 6nd a home to-morrow, yet, in spite nf 
iheir trouble, they have given me this for you. Come ond 
thnnk them.' The emotion of the children at these words 
brought tears to the oyoa of tho refugees. 

" It was in this way that I strove to awaken the feelitig of 
each virtue before talking about it, for I thought it uawtae to 
talk to children on subjects which would comptai them to speak 
without thoroughly understanding what they were sayîniij. 

*'I followed up this awakening of the edutïments hy ecj^t^ 
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Gla«3 întended to toneh tli6 children Bclf-control^ sTid mtereot 
the best natures ïLiaongst tbom m the practical questions of 
every-day life. 

** It will easily be understood that, in tais reapoctj it was 
not poesibls to orgaikJzo ony system of discipline for tha 
establishment; tliat coold only come slowly, as the geueral 
work developed, 

*' Silence, as an aid to applicatiorij Ib perbapa the great 
eocrot of aacb an inatitiifcion. I foxind it vory useful to insist 
on ailencB when I was teacbîng, and also to pay particular 
attention to the attitude of my children. The result was 
that the moment I aaked for silencsp I could teach in quite a 
low voice. The children repeated my words all together; 
and as there was no other souud, I was able to detect tha 
Blightest mistakes of pronunciation. It is true that this was 
not always so. Sometimes, whilst they repeated sentences 
afier me, I would ask tbom half ia fun to keep their eyes 
fixed on their middle fingers. It in hardly credible how useful 
simple things of this sort Bonietiraea are as means to the very 
highest ends. 

**One young girl, for instance, who bad beeu little better 
than a savapie, by keeping her hend and body uprip;ht, and 
not lookioff about, made more pro^rBSs in her moral education 
than any one would have believed possible. 

** These experiences have shown me that the mere habit of 
carrying oootolf well dooa much mora for che education of 
the moral sentiments than any amount of leaching and lec- 
tures in which this simple fact is ignored. 

'* Thanks to the applicûtion of these principles, my cbilda-en 
soon booame more open, more contented and moi-e suacepiiblo 
to every good and noble ixfluenca than any one could possibly 
have foreseen when they tirst came to ma, so utterly devoid 
were they of ideas, e;ood feelings, and moral principles, 
A» a matter of fact, this lack of prmoua ijistruction was 
not a Berioua obetdcle to me; indeed, it hardly troubled 
me at alb I am inclined even to say that, in the simple 
method I was following, it was often an ndvantage, for I 
had iucoioparabiy less trouble to dt^volop those children 
whose mindfl were still Mank, thnn ihoae who had alreadv 
acquired a few more oi' lesa correct, ideas. The former, too, 
were much more open tlinn tlw latter to the influence of rU 
pure and simple ai^uiimeut^ 
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" But wten tbe children woto obdurate and clmrlisL, ttea 
I was severe, and made iise of corporal punishment, 

** My deal' frjeud, the pedagogical piiiioiple which s&ys that 
we must win the henrts and minds of our children by words 
olone, without having recoui-se to corporal punialmûnt, is 
certainly good, and applicable under favourable conditions and 
circumatttnoaa ; but with childraa of such widely diHerent 
ages oa mine, child ren for the moat part beggars, and all full 
of dôeply-root€d faults, a certain aanonnl of corporal punish- 
njent was inevitable, especially as I was anxious to arriva 
surely, speedily, and by the aimplest moans, at gaining au 
infiueuoe over thorn all, for the» sûke of putting them all in 
the right road, I was compelled to punish them, but it would 
be a mistake to suppose that I thereby, in any way, lost the 
confidence of my pupils, 

'^ It is not the rare and isolated actions that form the 
opinions and feelings of children, but the imprasaions of every 
day and every hour, From such impressions they judge 
whether we are kindly disposed towards them or not, and 
this settles their general attiuïde towards ua. Their judg- 
ment of isolated actions depend» upon this gGnoral attitude. 

'* This ia how it is that punishments inflicted by parents 
rarely make a had impression. But it is quite different with 
Bchoclmu^ters and teachers who are cot with their children 
night and day, and have none of tho:^ relations with them 
which result from Life in common, 

*' My punishmenta never produced obBtinacy ; the children 
I had beaten were quite satisfied if a moment afterwards I 
gave thom my bond and kt&aod them ^ and I could road in 
their eyes ttat the final effect of my blows was realU joy. 
The following is a striking instance of the elîect this soil of 

Eiunishment Bometimea had. One day one of the cluldren I 
ikod boat, taking ad-vantage of my atfcctioa, uiyTistly thr.at- 
ened one of his companions. I was very indignant, and ray 
Land did not spare him. He seemed at first almost broken- 
heûrted, and cried bitterly for at least a quarter of an hoar. 
When I had gone ont, however, ho got upj and going to the 
boy ht had ill-treated, begged hia pardon, and thanked him 
for having spoken about his bad conduct. My friend, this 
WII3 no comedy; the child had never seen anything like it 
before. 

^It was iTnpo&sible that thia sort of treatment should. çr<^ 
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dnce a bad impressinn on mj chiHmi, because all day long I 
wna giving them proofR of my affectron and devotion. Thoy 
could not misread my heart, and ao they did not misjudge my 
actions. It wag not the same with the parants, irieads, 
Btrangers, and ttachers who Tipited us. but that was natural. 
But I enrod nothing for the opinion of the whole world, pr<v 
Tid^d my children underst">od me. 

■*1 always did my best, therefore, to make them clearly 
ttnderstand the motives of ray actioua in all matterii likely to 
Bïcite their atte^ntioQ snd interest. This, my fr-iood, brings 
me to the coasidemtion of the moral meaos to b& employai 
ÎD a truly domestic educntiom 

"Elementary moral education, considered ss a whole, 
includes three dietinct parte ; the children's moral sonso maai 
first be aroused by their feelings bemg made active and pm'o; 
then they must bo esercîsed in self-control, and taught to tako 
interest in whatever is jnst and good ; finally, they must be 
brought to fcprm for themselves, hy reflection and compariaoti, 
a just notion of the moral rjn;ht3 and duties which are thbJra 
by reason cf their position and surroundings- 

** So far, I have pointed out some of the means I employed 
to reach the firat two of these ends. They were just as siiaplo 
for the third; for I etill made use of the impressions and 
experiences of their daily life to ffive my children a true and 
exact idea of right and duty, "When, for instance^ they made 
a noise, I appt^aled to their own judgment, and asked them if 
it w^os possible to lenm under such cnnditionfl. I shall never 

forget how strong and true I j^pnernlly found their sense of 
jnstice and reason, aod hotv thia sense increased and, aa it 
were, established their good will. 

** I appoalod to them in oil matters that concarïîed the 
establishment. It was generaUy in the quiet evening honra 
that I api^ealed to their free judgment. When^ for instance, 
it was reported in the village that they had not enough to 
cot, I said to thorn, *Toll mo, my children, if you ar© no+ 
better fed thnn you were at home? Think, and tell me your- 
Belves, whether it would be wsll to keep you hero in such a 
vay as would make it impossible for you afterwards, in spite 
of all your application and Iinrd workj to procure whnt you 
had become accustomed to. Do you Iruit anything tha'- is 
really necessary ? Do von think that I could rensoaahly and 
justly do more for you ? Would you h»*— 'T>eEd bU thQ 
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money that is entrusted to me en thirty or forty children 
inataad of on eighty as at present ? Would that be jnst ? ' 
^'In the same way, when I heard that it was reported that I 

funishfld them tc\r> aaverely, I said to them: * Yon know how 
love you, my children ; but tell me, would yoo like me to 
Btop punishing you ? Do you think that in any other way I 
can Xree you frota your deeply rooted bod habits, or tuake you 
always miod what I aay ? * You were tbere, my friend, and 
Baw with your own eyes the aincere emotion with which tbi?y 

[answered, * We do not complain of your treatment, Would 

r that we never deserved ptmifLment \ hut when we do, we are 

I wJllmg to boor it.' 

" Many things tbat mate no difference m a small household 

I ©Duld not be tolerated where the numbers were so great, I 
tried to make my cbildren feel this, ahvaya leaving them to 
decide what could ttv could not be allowed. It 13 tme that, 
in my intercourse with them, I never spoke of liberty or 
equality ; but, at the same time, I encoaraged them as far 
as possible to be free and unconstrained in my pre.^ence, with 
the result that eveiy day I marked more and ïnaro chat clear, 
Open look in their eyes which, in my experience, is the ai(;n 
of & really hberal education, I could not bear the thought 
of hetrayiag the trust I read in their faces, and was always 
eeeking to encourage it, as well as the free development of 
their individnality, that nothing might cloud their angel ayes, 
the mere sight of which gave rae such deep pleasure, I never 
tolerated frowns and gloomy faces, but always tried to call 
back smiles. The conaequeuc© was that, even amongst them- 
selves, glooïiiy looks wore kept out of ai^ht. 

"By reason of their ^eafc number, I had occasion nearly 
every day to point out the difference between good and evil, 
justice and injustice. Good and evil are equally contagions 
amoogfit so nmny cliildi'oo., so tliat, according na tbe good or 
bad sentiments spread, the establishment was likely to become 
either much better or much worse than if it had only con- 
tained a smaller numbsr. About this, too. I talked to them 
fraiikly. I shall never forget the impreeuioo ttat my worda 
produced when, in speaïîÏTig of a certain disturbance that had 
taken place amongst them, I said, 'My children, it is the 
same with us as with every other housohold ; when the chil- 
dren are duidofous, and eacii (çivoa way tci his had habit^ 
Buch disorder ensues tbat even the weakest mother is obliged 
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to be reasonnble^ and maka tbem Bubimi to wbat îa just and 
right. And that is what I miist do now. If you do not 
Willingly ûHsiât in the maintenance of order, our establibh- 
ineiit cannot go on, you will fail hack into your former 
condition, aud your misory^ — -now that you have been accua- 
Lrmier tr> a good home, clean clothes, and regular food — iriU 
be greater than ever. In this \porldj my children, necessity 
ami conviction alone can teach a man to behave ; when both 
fail him, he is batelnl. Think for a moment what you would 
bflCnm© il' yon Ajera sûfe from want ctnd cared nothing for 
right, jofitice, or goodness. At homd there was always soma 
one who looked after you, and poverty itself forced yon to 
many a right action; but with coDTictious and reason to guide 
you, you will ria© far higher than by following neooeBi^ 
aloEQ.^ 

*'I often spoke to tbem in tbia way without troubling m 
the least whether they each understood every word, feeling 
quite dure that they all caught the gODoral sense of what £ 

EULld. 

" LivBly pictures of the condition in which they might aome 
day find themselves, bad also a very great effect upon them, 
I polntod out to them the result of each particular defect. I 
Goid, for inatïiQCe: * Do you not know men who are detest^ed 
for their evil tongue ? Would you^ in your old days, caxe to 
be thus held in abomination by your neighbours andrehitions, 
perbapa even by your children ? ' In that way I used their 
own ejcperience to put before them as Btriking a picture as I 
coidd of the evil results of onr faults. Similarly» I pointed 
out the conséquences of right action. 

** GeiieraUy, however, I tried to make clear to them the very 
different Rtict^ts of good and bad education, *Do yon not 
know m*iu whose uuhappiness is solely the I'esult of their 
want of thought and application when young ? Do yon not 
kno^* some who could earn tbi'ee or four times as much if 
ihcy could read and write? Will you not taUo advimtngo 
nf your time here, and learn as much as possible, so that you 
may never have to live by begging, or be a burden to your 
childi-en ? ' 

" Hovo aro a (ow more thoiight» which produced a great 
imprejjsion on my children: 'Do you know anything greater 
or nobler than to give counsel to the poor, and comfort to the 
untortunats ? But if you remain ignorant and iucapabloi 
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you will be obliged, Id spite of your good heart, to let things 
take tbeir course; wLereaSp if yon acquire knowledge and 
power, you will be able to gÎTe good advice, utd save many a 
man from misery/ 

*^ I have generally found that great, noble, and high 
thoughts are indispensable for developing wisdom and firm* 
ness of character. 

^^ Such an inatniction must be complete in the eenae that it 
lïiost t^kfl ftcnount of all our aptitudes and aJl our circniD- 
stanras; it must be conducted, too, in a truly psychological 
spirit, that is to say, simply, lovingly, energetically, and 
calmly. Then, by its very nature, it produces ou enlightened 
ftTtd delicate fj^oling for everything true and good, and brings 
to light a number of accessory and dependent truths, which 
are Jorthwith accepted and assimilated by the human aoni, 
even in the cnso of those who could not express these truths 
in wordg. This verbal ©spressioo of the truths which rule 
our hves ie not so generally useful to hnmnnity as it is thought 
to be by men who have been accustomed for centuries to 
liear Christian instruction conveyed by question and answer, 
regardless of reeult, and who for a generation past hava Beon 
the mania of our poor century for empty speech more and 
more encouraged, Euas 1 by the veiy people who pretend to 
enlighten it» 

'^I bolieve thnt the first developraont of tbougbt in the 
child is very much disturbed by a wonly flystom of teaching, 
which is not adapted either to his faculties or the circum- 
Htances of bis life. 

"According to mveiperieiice,sucoeGB depends upon wbethar 
^'hflt 18 taught to cliildren commends its<jlf to them aâ true- 
through being closely connected with Uieir own peraonal 
observation oJid ucperience. 

" Without this foundation, truth must aeem to them to bo 
little better than a plaything, which is beyond their comprft- 
liensionj and therefore a burden. Truth and justice ard 
certainly more than empty words to men, for thoy are the 
outcome of inward convictions, high views, noble aspirations^ 
and eound judgment» to say nothing of the external eigna by 
which their power may be made manifest, 

'* And what is not loss true is that this sentiment of truth 
aod justice, when it has developed simply and soberly in the 
dopthi? of a man's soul, is his boft Eofegunrd against the chief 
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und most d«Lclly consGqijencoa of prejudice; not ■mil it aver 
pllow error, ignorance, or Buperstitinn, Lowe^er bad thoy may 
be in themselves, to infliieDce him as they do and aiwnya 
must influence those who, without a trace of love or justice 
in their hearts, ar*s iuc^tsantly prating of religicju and right. 

*' Thoe general priuciples of btiman inslruction are libe 
pieces of pure gold ; the particular truths which depend upon 
them are but silver aud copper, I cannot help comparicg the 
Bwimmur, who logea himaelf in this eea, niade up of so icany 
thonsand dropg of truth, to a merchant who, after having 
amasaed a fortime, penny ty penjiy, should become bo attached 
not only to the gênerai principle of looking after the pence, 
but to each individual penny, that ibe loss of a single one 
■would distroas him as much ss that of a golden guinoti, 

"When the peaceful exercise of his duty prodncea a har- 
mony between a man's powers and feelings, when the charm 
of pure relations between men is incroasad and ensured by 
the widor rci^oguition of cortoin Bimplo aad lofty truths, 
there is notlting to be feared from prejudices; they will 
disappear before the natural development of these feelings 
and powers like dai'kness bofi^re the dawn. 

'* Human kuowledge derives its real advantngea from the 
Bolîdity of the foundations on which it Tpqts. The innn who 
knows a great deal must bo stronger, and mtist work harder 
than others, if he is to bring his knowledge Into harmony 
with his nature and with the circnmB tances of his life. If 
he does not do this, his knowledge ie but a dolusivo will-o'- 
the-wisp, and will often rob him of snch ordinary pleasiuea 
of life as even the most ignorant man, If he have but common 
sense, can make quite sura of. That, my dear friend, is why 
I felt it to be eo important that this harmony of the soura 
powers, the combined effect of our nature and first imprea- 
flions, should not be disturbed by the errors of human art. 

"I have now put before you my views as to the family 
epirit which ought to prevail in an educational oatriblishniont^ 
and I have told you of my attempts to carry them out, I 
have still to explain the essential principles upon which all 
my teacliing was bo^ed, 

"I know no other order, method, or art, but that which 
resulted naturally from my children's conviction of my lo" 
for them, nor did I care to know any other. 

*' Thus ] subordinated the instruction of my child 
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tigber aîm, which was to arouse and strengthen tteîr beat 
aectïmenta by the relatioDS of eveiy-day lifa as they existed 
' between themselves and me. 

"I Lad Grôdîclce^s reading-boofe, but ît i^aa o£ no morô nsd 
to me than any other school-book; for I felt that, with all 
th<£e children of such different ages, I had an admirable 
oppratanity Jor carrying out my own views on early eilnca» 
tiOQ. I Av^aa "weU awarOf too, ho^v impossiblo it would bo to 
organize my tesLching acoording to the ordinary Bjstem in uao 
in the best schools* 

** Afl a general rule I attached little importance to the Btndy 
of words, even whon esplanûtlona of tho ide&a thoy ropro- 
fiented were given, 

"I tried to connect study with manual labour, the school 
■with the workshop, and make one thing of them. But I was 
the le33 able to do this as staff, m&teriolf and tools woro all 
wantiiig. A short time only befora the close of the eatablinh- 
ment, a few children bad begun to spin ; and I aaw clearly 
that, before any fusion could be effected, the two parts must 
bo firmly eslablished separately — -atudy, that is, on the one 
handj and Inbnur on tbe other, 

"But in the work of the children I was already inclined 
to care less for tho immediate gain than for the physical 
training which, by developing their strengih and skill, was 
hound to supply them later with a means oE livolihood, In 
the same way I considered that what is generally called the 
instmction of childrea should be merely aa exercise of the 
faculties, and I felt it important to exercise the attention, 
cbsorvntion, and memory first, ao as to strortgfchon tbc-so 
facultiea before calling into play the art of judging and 
reasoning; this, in my opinion, was the best way to avoid 
turning out that sort of superficial and preBumptuous talker, 
whose false judgments aro often more lELtal to tba happiaesd 
and progress of humanity than the ignoranca of simple 
people of f;ood senso. 

" Guided by these principles, I sought less at first to teach 
my children to sptll, read, and writo than to make use of 
Ihoao ejcerciGos for the purpoes of giving thoir m.mds as full 
and as varied a development as possible, 

*'I made tUem t:pell by heart before teach ir g them their 

1 C, and the whole class could thus spell ibe hardest worda 
' - - - j^ ^-^ -jj^ evident tQ ^nïirî- 
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,-**y how ^reat a call this made fm their attention, I followed 
At ËTflt the order of words in Gredicke'a book, but I Hoon found 
it more useful to join tLe live vowels successively to the 
different consonant*, oncl bo form a well graduated series of 
syllables leading from ahnple to compoand.i , . , 

*' I had gons rapidly Through the pcrfips of geography and 
natural history in Gedicke'a book. Before knowing their 
letters even, they could say properly the names of the different 
oountriea. In natural history they wero very quick in cor- 
roborating wbat I tftught them by their own personfll obser- 
vations on plants and animals, I am quite sure that, by 
contintting in this way, I should soon have been able not only 
to give them such a general acquaintance with the subject as 
would h&va beGu useful in any voc£Ltion, hut also to put them 
in a position to carry on their educatïoa themselves by means 
of their daily observations and eiperiencesi and I should 
have been able to do all this without going outside the very 
roatrictod aphoro to -which thoy wore coniinod by tho actual 
circumstances of their lives, I hold it to be estremsly im- 
portant that men should be encouraged to learn by thomselvea 
and allowed to develop freely. It is in tkis way alone that 
the diversity of indiTidnal talent is produced and made 
evident. 

" I always made the children learn perfectly ev*^n the least 
important things, and I never allowed tbem to iose ground; 
a word once learnt, for instance, was never to be forgotten, 
and a letter once well written nevpr to be wrltt^oi b.idîy 
again. I was very patient with all who were weak or slow, 
but very severe with those who did anything less well than 
they had done it before. 

*^ The number and inequality of my children rendered my 
task easier. Just as in a family the eldest and cleverest 
child readily shows what he knows to his younger brothei» 



■ We have h«re BnpprfBBod certain details vbich appTy to Germau 
ocly» &ad cuJ bArdly li« tnoiAlated. BnG it jb clear that thg Bjnnb&ri?a 
for teaching reading, which were not emplo^fed in the eohuols till long 
aft«iviLrda. Lad alreadj at this time been iiLVenLed by PeetaloEzi. He 
Iiad alrendy bequu, liio, to aonneat the tflochiliff of writing vith that 
of reading and epelllnf;, otrd ased lo mote hia ohiMr^n read «nttea 
ohnraclOTB before priuLed ouc^. Biu viewa »□ tbia nubjVct are «xpïained 
ill hip wiirk, How to 2>ath Sydfivg txpd Heading. Gtssner. Zurich aad 
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and sisterSj and feels proud and happy to be able to take h.ia 
mother's place for a moment, so my children werB deli^jhted 
%Fheii they knew something that they could fceach othora. A 
eentiment of honour awoke in themj end thay learned twice 
as well by making the younger ones repeat thoir words. lu 
this way I booh had helpors and collaooratorB amongst the 
chililreu themselves, "When I was teaching them to spell 
ditiicult words by heart, I used to allow any child who 
Biicceeded in saying one properly to teach it to the obhera. 
Thesfi flhild-belpprftf whom I bad formed from the vary out- 
Bet, and who bad followed my method step by step, were 
certainly much more useful tc me than any regular school- 
masters could hiive been. 

^^Imysfllf learned with ths children. Onr whole System 
waa BO simple and so natural that I ahoold have had difficulty 
in finding a master who would not have thought it undignihed 
to leara ajid teach &e I was doing, 

*^ My aim was so to simplify the means of înstmûtîon that 
it should be quite possible for even the most ordinary man to 
tench hifl children himself ; thus schools would gradually 
almost cesBe to be necessary, so far as the iirst elamonta are 
concoraod- Juet as tho mother gives her child its first 
material food, so is she ordained by God to give it its first 
fipiritml food, and I consider that very great harm ia done to 
the cbild by taking it away from home too aoon and submit- 
ting it to artificial achool methods. The time is drawing near 
when methods of teaching will be so simplified that each 
mother will bo able not only to teach her children without 
help, but continue her own education at the same timo. And 
this opinion in justified by my experience^ for I found that aomo 
of my children deveîopsd ao well as to be able to follow in my 
footfltepsp And I am more than ever convinced that ba 
soon as we have educational establishments combined with 
woj'ktihopii, and conducted on a traly psychological baSkB, a 
jreneration will necessarily be formed which, on the one hand, 
Will show US by expérience that our present studies do not 
lequire one tenth part of the time or trouble we now give to 
them, and on the other, that thij time and strength this 
instruction demands, as well as the means of acquiriirg it. 
may be made to fit in eo perfectly with the conditions of 
domestic life, thiit every parent will easily be able to supply 
it by a member or friend of the family, à result which wiU 
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daily becomo easier, according aa the meth<>d of instruction 
is aÏTopîîfîetî, and tho number of efiucated people increased. 

^*I have proved two things which will be of conaidGrable 
use to us ia bringing about this desirable improvement. The 
firat is that it ia possible aud ovea eaay to teaoh many 
children of different ages at onca and well ; the second^ that 
many things can be taught to such children even whilst 
tkey are eng;aged in manual labour. This sort of teachiug 
will appuar little more than an extircise of luemory, as indeed 
it is; bat when the memory ia applied to a séries of paycho- 
logically graduated ideaa, it brings all the other faculties into 
play. Thus, by making children learn at one time spelling, 
at another eserclses on numbersj at another simple eongs^ we 
ex^rciso not only their memory, bat thoir power of combina- 
tion, their judgment, their tasta, and many of the best feelings 
of their hearts. In this way it is possible to stimulate all a 
child's faculties, even when one seems to be exercising hia 
raouiory only. 

"These exercises notonly gave my children an ever-increas- 
ing power of attention and discommentj but did very much 
for their general mental and moi-al development, and gave 
that balance to their natores whii^ is tho foundation o| 
human wisdom. 

^' You yourself have seen, ray friend, how the giddiest 
of them would often burst iato tears, how the courage of 
innocence developed, and how the higher feelings of the most 
intelligent became gradually more and more active, Tou 
must not, however, be deceived, and think that tbe work was 
already accomplished. Moments of highest hope alternated 
with hours of disorder, sorrow, and anxiety. 

"I myself vas not always the some. Yon know what I 
am when ill-will and spite are in league agninst rae. Liho 
the worm that so easily eats its way into the fast-growing 
plant, malice attacked the very heart of my work. 

" Certain men would jost glunce at ïny immonae task, and 
finding something which was aot so well managed as in their 
own room or kitchen, or in some richly endowed institution, 
would at once give me the benefit of their advice and wisdom. 
But, aa I could never follow it, they all looked on me as a mm* 
upon whom advice waa thrnwii away, and used to soy to each 
other, ' There is nothing to be done with him ; he is a little 
queer in the head.' Ttu^ was the h^rdeBt thing I hod to beoTi 
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"You will hardly believe that it was the Onpuf^hm friars 
and the nima of tte convent tliat showed the greatest sym- 
pathy witk my work. Few people, except Trottman^ took 
BJiy active interest in Lt, Those from whom I had hopod larat 
were too deeply engroaaed with their high politic*! afPairs to 
thinlc of our little institution as having the least degree o£ 
importance- 

'' Such were my draama; but at the veiy moment that I 
Heeined to be on the point o£ realizing thenif 1 had to leave 
Stanz." 

In npîte of its great length and many repôtitions. this letter 
Beems to as to be one of tho most interesting and important 
documenta in the whole field of modem pedagogy. 

It contaius first a general sketch of an organic educatioa 
proceediiig from within to without by tho development aad 
exercise oi the child's faculties and sentiments. It speaka of 
instniction as the fruit of the child's own activity, which must 
be directed, from the very first, in view of that growth of hia 
focaltiea wbich will enable him to leara by himself. It speaks, 
besides, of a rational method of teaching reading combined 
with vriting and spelling, of the introducUon into the popular 
school of useful facts of geography and natural history, and 
of the first attempt at that Bystom of mutual instruction 
which has since been ao badly imitated. 

The conclusions to be drawn from tbîa experiment at Stanz 
have beC'n summed up by Morf, one of the men iffho have 
Btudiod PeaUilozzi with the greatest core and the grea-test 
intelligence, and the author of the most complete biography 
that has beeo published of this philosopher of education. Hif 
Bumming up is as follows : 

1. "Man's knowledge must be founded on sense-impresaion. 
Without ihie basis, it is but empty verbiage, fraught with more 
danger even than ignorance for tho future happiness of men. 

2. *'Eîach branch of instruction must start fi-om a point 
which is within reach of ibe child^s earliest po^rers. Prom 
this point he muat be led forward by a chain of idens so care- 
Julij graduated, that he is able to roach oaoh Buccesaive lïuk 
by his own strength. 

9. "The method and means of instruction must be made 
BO clear aod so simple as to be capable of adoption by all 
motliera aftd leacbera^ no matter Low little toloLxt qy ^^^^aiû^^nk. 
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they may have. In no other way can we look for any krga 
dJft'uaioE of ©nligbteruuEtit amongat the people. 

4. ^*Jn each hranch ths r.bJld mnwt be exercised m the 
BÎmplest elements till he is entirely master of them, and it 
must be the Bame fer every etap that adds anything new 
to what ia already known. Wherever thia print^iple is not 
faithfully obwrvid, there can be no tme mtetlectual culture, 
hut meraly a confused knowledge, which must remain barren- 

5. "Teaching must be addressed to the whole class, andnot 
merely to each individual child ; the chief nieajiM for this ia 
to make the whole cliisa repeat the master's words in chonie. 
In this way everybody ia occupied, nobody remains inactive, 
all are compelled to take part in the common work- 
er " Time or rhythm, which men find so useful in any com' 

bînod work or gamo, most also bo obsorvod in this exorcise. 
It prevents the confusion which would result from a large 
number of voices, and strengthens the impression made hy 
the teaching;. 

7, ^^ With this method of înstmctîonj children can prtictise 
writing and dra^ving, even while they are being taught other 
things. In this way they train their hand ond eye, and 
begin to form their taste. Peataloziii employed slates for this 
purpoao, on which the childien wi-ote with peiiclla of the aamo 
lua.teriaL The advantages of this latter imiovation, which 
was due to PostalozKi, and has since rendered so much service 
in elementary schools, ere ita cbeapneaa and the ease with 
which writing can be rubbed out aud corrected." 

These propositions, which resume the main points of the 
letter we have quoted, contain the essential principles upon 
■which, in the present century, the general reform of element- 
ary education haa been conducted, afid which have led in 
particular to the institution of good primary schools. 

We have now to see how Pestalozzi applied and developed 
these principlea in the new openings ho found for his indt* 
latïgable activity. 




4ft^ teaching ffratuîéûiii;7y in (Tie 2von-Burffess€s' School, Jiefn 
appointed to the Burge^si^s' School. The Si:hool CommfMUiH 
report on hia rnptfiod. He pra^enls an account of Ms doc- 
trine to the Sociofy of ike £riendit of Eductxtion. N/s htalth 
teriously ifnpairtd by overwork» 

Pertalozzi did not stay long at the GornigeL No aoonor 
had bis Lealih begun to mend thin ha wnst again RHÏzod wîtli 
that unpetuouB zeal for what he called his work, his work 
without which he could not live — the raising of the people by 
educatinn, E© impatiently awaited the evacuation of Lower 
Untorwalden by the French troops, for he wnnted to return 
to Stauz and continue hia eiperimeut We have seen that 
thp decision of the Goverument made this impossible. 

Ojice mora Peataloszi s&w the destructiou of all his hopes. 
Not in a position to found bugIi an establtshmeut ashe had 
Blways thought necessary for the realization of his views, and 
obliged to give up this projoct that he had cheriskod for so 
long, he had row to look for some other way of reaching the 
siuno end, and he decided to becomo a schoolmostor. 

It was to the little town of Burgdorf, in tho canton of 
Berne» that he offered hia services; he asked for no sakry, 
but simply for permission to p;ive leasons to the children or 
ono of the primary Eohoola. Thia modest request was at liret 
rofuKed, and we can hardly wonder at it. 

Till then FcstalnzKÎ'g only real success had been the pnbli- ^ 
cation of Leonard mid GcvtruÂÎe. His pmctical eiperiment 
Iiad been very short-lived, and had left nothing behind theia" 
raluulat^ to give the public a favourable idea of his talents, 
"He SGoms to work well enongh for a few months," people 
had said when he left Stanz, *' but it does not last. We might 
have known that it \iould be soj he knows uotLJng iliorouti'dy 
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and ia entirclj impractical. BccansQ lio ^vroto a novel at 
thirty, it does not follow tbat he can teach at fifty." 

Chaj^lea Moimard describes Peatalozzi ût this time as 
follows : 

"At that time the Burgdorf authorities w^ould not have 
dared to entrust Peataloazi with a primary school ; this thûh, 
sinceso celebrated^ would have had no chance whatever againat 
even the most crdinary candidates. He had everything 
aiïîiÎEst him ; thick, iniîiatinct speech, bad writing, ignorance 
of drawing, scorn of grammatical learning. He had studied 
various branches of natuiuj history, but without any par- 
ticular ûtt4mtion either to classification or teimmology. He 
was conversant with the ordinary numerical opérations, but 
he would have hod difficulty to get through a really long sum 
in nmltiplication or divj&ion, and bad probably never tried to 
work out a problem in geometry. For years this dreamer hod 
TWÂ no books. 

"Se could not even sing, though, when unuBoally excited 
or elated, he would hum anatches of poetry to himself; not, 
howevor, with very much time, 

" But inEjteûd of the usual knowledge thut any young man 
of ordinary talent can acquire in two years, he iinderstood 
thoronglily what moat masters were entirely ignorant of — the 
mind of man and the laws of its development, human aflec- 
tionâ^ and the art of arousing and ennobling them. He seemed 
to have almofit an intuitive insight into the deveiopment of 
human nature, which indeed he was never tired of contem- 
plating." * 

Two men, iowever, of a certain influence in the town, 
Schnell, prefect of Burgdorf, and Doctor Grimm, recognised 
Pestalozzi^s true merit» They interceded in hia favour, and 
after some trouble, obtained permiaaion fw Irnn to teach in 
a little Bchool in the lower town intended for the children of 
non-burgesses, 

Burgdori is situated a few leagues to the north-east o( 
Eerna, on the river Emme, where the rich valley of the same 
n^me opens înto the plain of the riyer Aar. An ancient 
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CCTfltle, tbe abode of the Bailifl^i, crowns tbe anmmit of a staall 
hill, round the sides of which the narrow streets of the upper 
town are "built one abovo the other» This upper towa was 
principally inhabi tod by rieb people and barg^flAfiSj thos^, that 
lEf who had certain rights connected with tlie town property: 
whereas the lower town at the foot of the hill wa^ occupiea 
by the poorer people and non-burgessea. As the latter, who 
were looked apoa as little better than etraogers, were not 
allowed to send their children to the schools of the burgesses, 
a special school bad been established for th.em in tbe lower 
towiL At this timej this school contained Heventy-thre« 
children. The master, Samuel DysH, was a ehoomakor, who 
taught the children in his own house, and worked at his 
trade in the intervals of teaching, Siegfried's elements of 
instruction, the Heidelberg Catechism, and the Psalms were 
the only things tnaght, and the oaly mean* of teaching- And 
yet at that time Burgdorf weis one of the smaller places, not 
only in SwitzerJeind but in Europe, where most attention 
was given to popular éducation. We may .judge from this of 
the aecesaity and exteat of the reforma biQught about by 
pestai ozzi- 

Such was the BChool, then, into which the old man was ad- 
mitted to teach towards the end of July, 1799, about half the 
children being entrusted to hia care. His lessons had nothing 
in comraon with the ordinary leasona of the i^ay; he nsod 
neither books nor copy-books, the Catechism and Psalms were 
abandoned, the children had nothing to learn by heart, no- 
thing to prepare or to write, and no questions to answefi 
Thoir principal exercise consisted iti repeating Postalozsi's 
words all together, whilst they drew on theh- slates, not 
letters as at Stana, but anything they liked. 

Samuel Dysli, however, could not bear to see this Etranger 
teaching in hia class, and dreaded being supplanted by him. 
The new method, which he did not in the least understand, 
he regarded as an utter abomination, and he was especially 
scandalized by Pestolozzi's neçloo.t of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. He mentioned hîa dissatisfaction to the parents 
of the children, and easily puccepdetl ia alanning them, and 
indacing them to unite and declare that they would not have 
this intruder in their school, "If the burgesses approve of 
this now method," they said, " let them adopt it for their own 
children-*' 
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The atithorities had to give way^ ^^^^ <yoc;^ more Pestalozmi 
found liitnself condenmed to inaction. 

Sclmell Bud Càriminj howôTar, liad so thorougbly entered 
iaito hia viewa tbat they did not give up, but spoke in Lifl 
favour with renewed zeaï, and pT-ocui-cd hia admission into 
one of the burgeas-schoola. 

There were at that time at Burgdorf three clasBea of boya 
ttod tliroB oi' girla ; the girls were under the care of a l^dy, 
Misa Stiihlij though they took a certain number of leatona in 
ti).e classes intended for the boys. Chîldi'en were admitted 
into these clas&ea at the ago of eight, tlie younger ones liavJng 
a sort of prepararoi'y class that was called the spelling and 
roading school, and was under the direction of Miss Stabli^a 
younger siater. 

It was in this proparatory class that Pestalozzi was now 
allowed to toach. It contained from twenty to twenty-five 
cliildren of both, soaea, agcid from fivo to eight. 

In his first letter to Gessner (//ow Gertrude Teaches her 
Children^ PeatalozzI describes his new position in these 
wor*38: 

"I thought I was fortunate J ihoTigh at first I was continually 
afraid of dismissal, and that made me more than iiKuallj awk- 
ward. When! remember witb what spirit and ardour! made 
an enchanted temple of my school at Stana, and the agony I 
suffered under my yoke at Burgdnrf, I can hardly understand, 
bow the same man can have played two such different parts, 

^^ Here in Burgdorf, the school waa subject to rules, reasonable 
enough as it stmmed, yet not eiitiiely free from preteasiou and 
pedantry. All thn.t wag new to me. Never in ray life hud T 
submitted to anything of the kind; but I was anxious to 
reach my iroal, bo I put up with it. I onoe more began cry- 
i^ luy ABC from inoming tJll night, following without any 
plan the empirical jnethod interrupted at Stnnz. I waa inde- 
fatigable in puitiijg syjlablsa together and arranging them in 
a gratluutel series; I did the Eame for nmnbers; I filled 
wltnle note4>ooks with them; I sought by every means to 
eimplify the alementa of reading and arithmetic, and by 
grouping them psychologically, enable the fhild to pass easily 
and surely from the first step to the second, from the secend 
to the third, and so on. The pupila no longer drew letters ou 
thciE -slotcs, but lines, curves, nngloa, and fiquaros," 
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At the same time Pestalozzi placed befora the eyos of hia 
cliildren large drawings of différent objecta which he taught 
them to obseive and doscriba. One day he wus thus making 
them study a dra^ping of a trmdow in whioh the children 
were to count the number of panes, bars, etc., when onn of 
Ihent, after looking fixedly at the window of the room, ex- 
claimed : " Could we not learn aa well from the window^ itself 
as from this drawing? " 

This was new light to PeafaloEzL '^The child is right/' 
he cried; ^^ he will not have anythlog come between Nature 
and himself/' and he forthwith pnt Ms drawings away, and 
nmde bis pupils obsorvo the objoots in the room. 

Pestakazi had been teaching thus in this school for eight 
moDtha, when in March, 1800, the annual eacamination took 
place, the reanlts of which are stated iji the foUowiog letter 
addreaaod to Pestûlozîd by the Durgdorf school commission- 
Thia is the first public sign of approval given to the method 
which was soon to acquire so great a reputation. 

'^ The School Commission o£ Burgdorf to citizen Fesba- 
lozzi. 

'^Oitiaen,— 

" You have given ns great pleasure in submitting to our 
examiuation the children you have been teaching for the 
past eight months^ and we feel it to be our duty, not HO much 
for your sake as for the sake of your work, to put before you 
in writing the opinions we have formed concerning them, 

"So far as we are able to judge, all that jou yonraelf 
hoped from your method of teaûbing has been realiacd. You 
have shown what powers already exist in even the yoiJDgeat 
child, in what way these powers are to be daveloped, and how 
each talent must be sought out and exercised in such a way 
as to bring it to maturity. The aetoniehîng progroaa made 
by all your youug pupils, in epit^ of their many differences in 
character and disposition, clearly shows that every child is 
good for something, when the master knows how to find oui 
his talents, and cultivate tliùm in a truly psych olo;5ioal man- 
ner- Your teaching hn,a bvouj^ht to light the foundations on 
which all instruction must be based, if it is ever to be of any 
real use; it also shows that from the terderest age, and in a 
veiy short time, a child's mind cau attain a wondei^ful breadth 
of developmsnt which must mnke its inRuent» felt^ not oul^ 
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during hb fnw years of study, but througlmut his wbolo 
liie. 

*' IVhereaa by the difficult method hitherto in TOgne, 
cb-Udren îrom five to eight years old leojTit nothing but let- 
ters, spelling, and reading, yonr pupils have nflt only suo 
coeied in these thioga to a degree which is altogether unpre- 
cedented, but the clt-verest among them &re ttlso distinguished 
for their good writing, and their talent for drawing ajid 
ftvitbmetic. In all of them yoix have aroused and cultivatGd 
such a tasta for history, natural history, geography, mea- 
Buring, etc., that their future masters will find their task 
incredibly lightened if they do but know how to turn thia 

proparatïon to advantage, 

^' In future the higher classes will receive from your handg, 
or from those of a maater who follows your method, not 
children who still require to spend years over the ârst ele- 
ments, but children who know them thoroughly, and poesesa 
besides a sohd Joundation of nsaful knowledge. 

" Your method of teaching has also many other advantagea 
over those that have been empbyed hitherto. Not only does 
it increase the rate of the child's progress, and give variety 
to his knowledge, hut it is especially auititbïe for the homo^ 
where the motber, or an elder child, or a sensible servant, 
coxild aasily carry it outn What an advantage thig is both 
for parents and children I 

*' Wo do not think it is exceeding onr province to say that 
you have rendered lasting services to our children and schools, 
and that we are proud to have been chosen by you to help to 
carry out the noble plana w^hich do you so much honourj and 
which will moke the task of future schoolmasters eo much 
lighter. In your zealous efforts to realize an idea ao carefully 
thongbt cut, and so thoroughly adapted to the needs of 
hïJmanity, may you not he hampered by the critical position 
of our country, by any laok of public support, by jsalonay or 
any other passion. May nothing, in short, turn you aside 
from your favourite work of education and the ennobling of 
ehildhood, 

"Would that wo might he able to afford you some alight 
assistance towards this great end. 

"With republican greeting and true regard, 
e School C 
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^^BnrgdoTf, March 31sf, 1?00. 

"Convinced of the truth of tbia testimony, and in token of 
my re^j^rd, I have affîxed the seal of iaj oliioe to tLia 
document. 

**Th€ Prefect of tïiê district of Buvgâorf : J. Schsell." 

This testimony does tîje greatest honour to the Bnrgdorf 
Commission. In spite of all the blondera, irregulBrities, and 
odditiea of the new method, in spite of its evident defects of 
form, and the many prejudices they escited^ the commls- 
aioners succeeded in discovering the real merit of the work as 
neither Busingcr nor Zschokk» had beon ahle to do , and yet 
PesloIo7ZL was not less awkward at Bnrgdorf than ac Stanz. 

ïhe document, moreover, contains abundant proof that 
the old maa wû8 not 30 incapable of teaching as was gener- 
ally Btipposed, for it points lo real, rapid, and aaioniabing 
progress on the part of his gcholara. Nor waa PeatoloEei so 
unpractical as he himself believed ; we need no better proof 
of thia than the very prictical ijiventions by which he 
sought to make teaching easier ; the use of slates for writing 
and drawing for instacci), and of large movable letters for 
reading. The latter accompanied his book for teaching 
reading already referred to. It was by their means that he 
BO quicldy taught the little Bnrgdorf children to rend. 
Movable lottors hnve since been very generally used, but 
not always with Pestalozzi's finccosa ; often indeed they have 
been little more than useless playthings, We must also 
t, mention his tables for teaching arithmetic by sen se-inn pre fu- 
sion; they were not completed till afterwards, but already 
tn hiâ amall dosa at Buigdorf ho made osa of boards on 
which iiBita were represented by dots. 

Such was the hrst success of the " method," the first at 
least that was publicly proclaimed. But Festal ozri's joy in it 
was soon disturbed, for ho waa called away to Neuhof by 
the painful news of the dangerous illness of his beloved son, 
Jacobli, 

In a few days all immediate danger had disappeared, but 
the patiie&t remained paralyzed, Tho poor father passed his 
Ea.'^ter vacation at the bedt^ide of his dear and only child, 
and then sadly returned to Burgdorf. 

It was probably in consequence of the favourable report 
tLat had juât boen published on his work in the preçari^iAc^ 
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cInPSj that Pcstnlozzi was T^r^•w appointed tn the aecond clapa^ 
"which contained about sialy chfldren of both eeseSi of ages 
varying from six to fifteen, who were taught Bible hiatory. 
geography^ Swiss history, arithmetic, and writing- Several 
of the pupils ako received elementary lesaoaa in. Latin from 
the muster of the first class. 

It was in this second c]asa that in May, 1800, Pestalozzi 
resumed bis esperimenta. The activity he now displayed 
has been curiouely dcacvibed by one of his pupils, who waa 
then a child of leu yeara old, but who thirty-eight yeara 
ai'terttards published bi^ autobiography» with the title of jl 
Short Sketch of my Pcdafjogical Life. This was John Earn- 
BJiuor, a poor orphan, who, drivea from his native placo 
by the misfortunes of the war, had found a home with & 
charitable lady at Schïeumen, near Eurgdorf. Trained by 
Pestalozzii he bscame a most Biiccessf'ul teacher, and was 
finally appointed tutor to the princes and princeaaea of 
Oldenburg. 

The followine is Ramsaner's account of Pestalozn and his 
school at Eorgdorf during the saramer of 1800 : 

"So far as ordînary school tnowledge waa concerned, 
neither I nor the other boys learned anything. But his zeal, 
love, and anselfiahness, combined with Sis painful and serious 
position, evident even to the children, made a moat profound 
impression upon me, and won my child's heart, Datnrally 
disposed to be grateful, for ever. And thus, when my bene- 
factress went away to Berne for the winter, snd gave the 
two children she had rescued the choice of going with ber 
or stuyiQg at BuFi^dorf, I decided at once fc»r the latter course, 
whereas my companion preferred the beautiful and weaithy 
capitaL 

" It is impossible to draw a clear and complete picture of 
tbis school, bat hero ore a fo^? details. According to the 
ideaa of Pestalosai, all teaching was to start from three 
éléments : Janguat^e, number, and form. He bad no plan of 
studies and no order of lesions, and as he did not limit him* 
eolf to any fiscd time, ho ofton followed the same subject for 
two or three bi>Tir3 tO0;ether, We were aVmt siïty boys: ,Tod 
girls from ei^ht to fifteen years old. Our lessona lasted from 
eight till eleven in the morning, and from two till four in the 
afioiaoou. AU the teaching was limited to di^wing^ urith* 
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and oKorcÎËOs in languogG» We neîtïior rond nor 
we had neither booia nor copy-books; we learnt 
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noihing by heart. For drawing we were given neither 
modela nor directions; only slates and red cbalb, nnd wlula 
Poatalozai waa mokiaig us repeat sontoncoà on natxu^l history 
aa an exercise in languaga^ ta'ô had to draw just what we 
liked. But we did not know what to di-aw. Some of na 
drew little men and women, others honaes, others lJner^ or 
arabosquea, according to their fancy. Pest-iloizi nevor lookoil 
at what we had drawn, or rathor scribbled, but from the state 
of our clothes it was pretty evident that we had been using 
red chalk. For arithmetic we had little boards divided into 
»quaro3j in which wera dota that we had to count, adti, eub- 
tmct, multiply, and divide. It was from this that Knwi nud 
Buss (Pestaloïai'3 assistants), first took the idea of their 
" table of units/' and afterwards of their " table of fractions." 
But as Pestalozzi did nothing but make us repeat these 
exercises ono after another, wlthont s.Bking us any questionSf 
this process, excellent as it was, never did us very much 
good, 

**OTir mastïa' never had the patience to go bact^ and, 
carried away by his oxcesaive aenl, he paid little attention to 
each individuel scholnr. The inaiguage esôrcjaea were the best 
thing we had, e^peciitily those ou the walj-paper of the school- 
room, which were real practice in sense-iTnpression. We spent 
b OUTS before this old and torn paper, occupied in ©x.iraiïiîng 
the numbfir, form, position, nnd colour of the différent draiguB, 
boles, and ronts, and oxpreasiiiff our ideas in more and more 
enlarged sentencoB. Thus be would ask: 'Boys, wbit do 
you eee ? ' [He never addressed the girls-) 
" AfisiGer * 

" * A hole in the paper.' 
** Pèstaloszi : 

" ' Very well, say after me :^ 

'* * I eee a hole in the paper. 

'* * I see a long hole in the paper» 

'^ * Through tlie hole I see the wnlL 

" ' Throu^ih the long naiTow bole I see the wall* 

'* ' 1 eoo riçiiros on the paper, 

** *I see blaclv figures on iho paper» 

" ^ I see ronni black fibres on the paper. 

^ ' 1 see a aq^uare yellow figure ou the pai;iet 
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" * E7 the aide of the square yellow £gure I Bee a round 
LIqcIc one, 

" ' The square figure is joined to the round figure by a large 
blnck Btripo^ etc.' 

*' The eiercises on aataral history were not go good. 

*' As Pestalozzi in his zoal took no notice of timo, ho often 
contînaed till eleven o'clock what he had begun at eight, 
though by ten be waa alresdy hot Etad tired. We gecerally 
knew it was elevea by the noise the children from the other 
Bchoola made in the etreot^ and we then rory often ren Dut 
-with a rush without asking permission. Although afterwards 
Pestalozsi always strictly forbade hia masters to use corporal 
punishment, he did not always spare the children himself. 
It is true th&t most of them led hjm ft hard life, I felt a 
;^rGftt pity for him, and tried to behave better on that ncconnt. 
He very soon noticed it, and often at eleven o'clock, wteo 
it was fine, be took me with him in his walks on the banks 
of the îjmmo, where be weat to search for minerals. I Lad 
to help him, bot I woa very mach puzzled to know which to 
choose among the thousands of stones on the bank^. He 
himself knew very little about it; but he always filled hia 
handkerchief and pockets with Jâtone^i which be earned home 
EUid never looked at again." 

After reading this grotesque description, we can hardly 
wonder that at this time Pestalozzi's woi-k was occasionally 
lt>oked upon as mere folly, Wo miist not forget, however, 
that Ramsaner was then only ten years old, and that in all 
probability the points of Pestaloz^i's method which made the 
strongest impressious upon him were its weakness&i and 
eccentricitioâ» 

It is besides perfectly true that in his school at Borgdorf 
Postalozzi's work was still tentative and esperim.eiital, and 
that he concerned himself comparatively httle with the 
imjnediflte instmctiou of his pupils. He was not yet clear 
hiiûself aa to what bis method really was, and could hardly 
bave given an explanation of it. He was, in fact, still seeking 
a piociple. 

It was in this same summer of 1800 that the clue w&a 
given him by a word let fall by a member of the Eïefmtive 
Commission, Mr. Gleyre, of the Canton of Vaud. Pestalozzî 
himself relates the incident in the tir&t letter to Gessner 
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^o'vD Gertrude Teac?u» Her Children), dated tbe lat of 
Jaiiuttry, 1801 ; 

" Whilst, in the dust of the school, I thus Bought to fulfil 
the dutio3 it unpoaed on me, not superficinliy, but witb my 
whole etvength, I was confronted at each moment by facta 
which threw ineroasing light on the pJjjsico-mechanical laws 
by which our mind is rendered capable of receiving and i^e- 
taijiiiig imprGaaions. Each day I endeavoured more and mora 
to follow these laws in my teaching, hlthoagh I did not 
thoroughly grasp the principle upon which they repœod until 
laat Biiinraer, when Councillor Gleyre, to whom I wna trying 
to explain my methodj suddenly eiclaimed : ' I see, you \\-anb 
to make education mechanioil.' He had hit the nail on the 
head, and suppliedme with the very word I wanted to eipreaa 
my aim and the means I employed, I might perhapahave 
remained a long time without finding it^ for I had no clear 
conception of what I was doings bat merely followed a strong 
though vague feeling which told me what to do without 
telling me why> It could not, indeed, be otherwise- Por 
thirty years I bad read no books; I way, in fact, no lon|;er 
able to read. I had little power left of expraEssing abstract 
ideas, and lived» aa it were, amidst a crowd of intuitive 
coQvictionSf the outcome of weighty experiences for the moat 
part forgotten/' 

It mast be added that in the eocond edition (1921) of the 
vork we have just quoted, Pestalozzi judges differently. He 
points out that the word michanicai expresses an idea which 
ie contrary to his viowa, and that if ho adopted it at first, it 
was only because hia ignorance of French prevented his 
onderfltaiLdiDg its real meaning. 

He bad, however, begun by accepting it and using it, and 
we ran imagine the aort of impression Gti'angera must have 
carried away, when he told them that hia aim was to make 
edncation mochonnical. 

His error was not of long dumtion. An accoïmt of hia 
doctriue, written shortly after bis conversation wiih Gleyi'e, 
begins thus: ** I want to psychologize education.'* Thug he 
1b already mEiking a iïqw word to replace the one he now feela 
tobeuoEt 

Ho one had been mora pleased with Poâlûlos&i'â ^ii<;«»f2& \vk 
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the little elementftiy ecliool tJian Stapfer, Bnt fts, in spite of 
this fiacccâs, the old mon^a views were etill compiiratiTely 
ignored, Stapfer fonnded, in June, 1800, a Society of Fiieade 
of Bdacatioa, for the purposa of mp-ltiTig them more generally 
knowju The Society appointed a ConLmisaitm, chosen from 
its own memberB, to examine Festalozzi's method and report 
on it. The GoimnisBionerB, amongst whom vere aach dis- 
tingnialied men as Paul UBteri, of Zurich, and Lnthi, of 
Solenre, asked Festalozzi to furnish them 'with a short 
account of liis doctrine and method of working, Festalozzi 
at once consented, and drew np the statement of which ve 
have already quoted the opening senience. 

This document, which is Pestalozzi^s first systematic stat»* 
ment of his " method," is of very considerable importance, not 
only becatise at this time he vas still working alone, bnt 
because it sets forth his doctrine with a clearness and pre* 
cision that are hardly to be fonnd in any other of his writings. 
TJnfortunat^ it was never published, and has remained almost 
unknown, ït is wanting even in the coDection published by 
Seyffarth, at Brandenburg, which is the most complete edition 
of Pestalozai's works. Niederer, we believe, incorporated it 
in his l^oie% on Festalozzi, Âix-larChapelle, 1828, but this 
book is no longer to be found. 

The author begins by developing the idea contained in his 
first sentence: "1 want to psychologize human education." 
He explains that bis aim is to hase all methods of teaching 
on the eternal laws which regolate the development of the 
human mind, and that he has endeavourôd, by conf orming to 
these laws, to simplify the elements of knowledge, and reduce 
them to such psychologically connected series of notions as 
shall ensure even for the lowest classes of society a real 
physical, intellectual, and moral development. 

He then shows that sense-impresaion, joined to exercises in 
language for expressing the different impressions received, 
must be the foundation of education, and he points to îian- 
. guage, drawing, writing, arithmetic, and the art of measuring 
as being the most general elements of culture, as well as 
those that the experience of centuries has consecrated. He 
then gives a few series of elementary notions which he has 
already drawn up, and indicates the branches of study for 
which snch work has still to be done. 

In the course of his exposition he often comes back to tha 
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ïneîcact word he aeemed to have Ebandoned, and speaks c*f 
imitating the mecftoniswi of Natiuo aa if be had forgotten 
Ihe spiritual essence of the heart and mind of man. 

Bat his rûal thought is cloarlj soon in tho following 
AztraDt: 

" The mBchinism of Nature is everywhere sublime^ bnt 
BÎmple. Imitate it, oh man ! Imitate Natare, that froTii the 
seed of the greatest tree proiîiicea notliing at first biît a 
scarcely perceptible growth, which, alowJy and iosensibTy 
increasing from day to day, and hour to hour^ gradualiy 
develops into trunk, branches^ tmgs, aud leavea. 

*^ ûbîierve carefully how Nature protects and strengthens 
each new part as it ia developed, that it may torve in itt* turn 
as the source of still hirthor development.. 

" Observe bow the ilower un!y develops after having been 
formed in the heai-t of the bud, how the boaaty of its fii-st 
days soon passes away» giving place to the fruit, as yet a 
feeble growth, but already perfect in its essential features, 
and how for months this fruit, hanging to the branch which 
nourishes if, ^ow3 and develops till at last ripe and perfected 
it falls from the tree. 

'' Observe how Nature no sooner liftB the first shoot above 
the ground than it sends forth the first germ of the root, 
and gradually carries deep ijito the bosom of tUe earth the 
noblest part of tha tree ; how by a subtle procesa it develops 
the motionless trunk from the heart of the root, the branches 
from the heart of the trunk, and the twigs from the heart 
of the branches; how, to eaoh part, no matter Low weak or 
how insignriicnnt, it snppliiîa the necessary nourishmentj yet 
nothing useles;^, inappiopriate, or superâuoos.^' 

Under the name of the tjuchmiitm of Nalur^^ it ïa evidently 
the vegetable orgcniEm that Pesto-lozzi is here describing ojid 
proposing ns a model for the educator. We may conclude, 
therefore, that whenever, in talking of education, he speake 
of mecftanf «ra, it is or^nnz'sm that he means us to underrîtand. 
That the mind and the heart of man, no leas than his body, 
develop according to or^nio laws, ia indeed the fundamental 
principle ol Peataloïzi'a doctrine, ns we shall Boe stiil more 
clearly preyenfly» The important document we have been 
^notingf coacludoa as follows : 
14 
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**Do not, oh man, neglect tlie great ps.vcholopcal law b> 
wliich the nearness or distance of objects dotermioes thair 
positive offoct on yoar iropressioos and development. The 
cLLId wbo goes miloa in search, of a troo tliat grows toforo 
his door will never leam to know trees. The child ipho finds 
nothing worthy of attention in hia home will not efiaily find 
anything to int-erest him in the whole world, nor will he who 
is noi moved to love hy hia mothor^a eyes be moved to kiodli' 
Tie?A by the tears of men, tLougb he should roam tha world 
over. Mjin becomes good when he listens to the calls to 
virtue and wisdom made on him by bia immediate surround- 
jngs; be be(x>niea the oppoaiU when, neglectiog these, he 
seeks others in distant lauds. 

"^Nature has two principal and general means of directing 
human activity towards the cultivation of the arts, and these 
should be employed, if not before^ at leest side by side with 
any particular moanSr They are singing and the eeose of ths 
beautiful. The mother lulls her child with her song, though 
hare, as in everything else^ we do not follow the law of 
Nature, Before the child is a year old, the mother's soug 
CGB3G3', by that time she is, els a rulo, no loo^r ontireiy 
a mother for the child, who is already forgetting his first 
impressions; indeed for him, as for everybody else, she is 
often little more than a busy, overburdeoed woman. Ah.! 
vrhy ehonld it be thua ? Why has not the progress of the 
itrta during so many certuries been able to find Bomefhing 
to carry on the work of these lullabies in after life ? Why 
has it not yet given us a series of national Bongs capable of 
elevating the very huniblest soals and leading from the 
simple cradle melody to the sublime hymn of praise to Grod ? 
T am incapable of supplying the want, alas I 1 can only call 
attention to it. 

"And it is the same with the sense of the beautiful. 
Nature is full of iovely eights, yet Europe has done nothing 
either to awaken in the poor a sense for these beauties, or to 
arrange them in suck a way as to produce a series of im- 
pressions capable of developing this sense, In vain does the 
Bun rise and eet ; in vain do forest, meadoiv, mountain, aud 
valley spread their innumerable wonders before our eyes; all 
this is nothing to ns. 

"And here again I can do nothing. But if ever popular 
education should cease to be th© barbarous absurdity it now 
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IB, and put jtaeli into bannony with the real needs of our 
nature, this want will be supplied- 

"Natui'e does much for humanity, but we hava ioraaken 
Ît3 path. The poor eepociallj are far removed from its life- 
giving Bpringa. I havo seen that this is so, and in all my 
esperienco I have not eeen that it was ever otberwiae. 
Hence the need which impels me not merely to remedy 
obvious defeo^ but to got to the very root of the educational 
evil which in Europe ia deatroying the most nuraorous clasa 
of the population 

" I know what I am doing. But neither the difficnltiea of 
iha oudertaking nor the inadequacy of mj me^ins can prevent 
my bringing my grain of sand for the construction of the 
l>uilding of which Europe stands so much in need. And, 
gentlemen, in olferiug you the results of the laboui'a wbica. 
bave absorbed my life, I aak you but one thing, and it is 
this: that in examining my ideas you will rigidly separata 
anything that aeema doubtful from what yon feel to ba 
inconlestably true," 

Daring thk summer of ISOO, Pestalozzl did not obtain 
in his higher clasâ ^ much success as Itod crowned his oiïorts 
in the lower class the winter before. It will be remembered 
that itDmsauer admits that '* most of his pupils gave him a 
very groat doal of trouble," Stopfer, too, fitatoe tiiat tho 
old man*a appearance and manners often compromJaed his 
authority in his claas, and to euch a degree that the prefect 
Schnoli was obliged to intervene. 

It could hardly be otherwise. Festalozsi^s method waâ at 
that time exclusively and eswi^aively elementary; it dealt 
with human knowledge in its first and simpleat principles; 
it was only tit, in fact, for quite young beginners. It was 
thorsfoye almost imposaihle to apply it to scholara who for 
niany years had been taitght on a totally different method. 
Indeed, as these young people thought themselvaa ali"eady 
tolerably well educated, these simpie, childish esercisea, far 
^roin interesting thorn, only sorvotl to wound their vanity* 
The sams thing happeuei rtgatn afterwardg, and the work 
which had been so successful at the Burgdorf institutâ had 
much less Ruccesa at Tvorjîun. 

AVhilst PestaJozzi was IhuB teaching in the second class in 
Bnrgdcrf, he was also endeavour iiig, with Staçf-iv'i WV^^ va 
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find Foiiio new spliere of activity, for he felt that tliG eJ^ceasiv* 
labnur Lia work neceasitared waa wearmg bim oat. 

The Belvetian Directory, that had looked so favourably 
upon Pedtalozzi's educational schemes, had been replaced, on 
ibo 7th of January, 1800, by an Executive Commission of 
eevon raombers. On the 18th of the following Fobraary, 
Stapfer had addressed to this Commission a report drawn up 
in French, in 'which, after agam calling attention to Peat^ 
loazi's views and the success of his teaching at Burgdorf, he 
contiuuûd: 

"It would be unpardonable of the Helvetiaii Govern- 
ment not to use the talents of this remarkable man for the 
benefit of the country, and not to turn to advantage the 
vii'tiiiîs of Qu old mn.n whose ardour to alleviate the suffbr- 
iugB of his foUow-creataroa bus not bean quenched by years, 
and whoso heart, even in the winter of his life, is still 
eager to be useful, ruid etJll biima -with the SLCred love oi 
humanity,'' 

He fîniahos by asking, in Pestnlozzi's name, for permisBioû 
to publish hia \t'rltijigft, and for a ban of Bniiie seventy 
pounds, to be devoted partl}^ to the espeusea of printing the 
elementary books at which be was ■working, partly to the 
foundation of a special educo.tional establishment; lastly, 
with a view to the building which would be necessary, ho 
oeka for a free gift of two hundred trees from the nnticoaJ 
forests in the neighbourhood of Keuhofn For security Pesta^ 
lozzi offered to deposit his mannscripta, valued by certain 
impartial publishers at about seventy pounds, and undertook 
to dévots to the new establishment all profita from tho sale 
of hift works, and, according to his means, to receive poor 
children free of charge. 

The Executive Commission had on the 25th of February 
decided to advarco tho money on condition that Peatalozai 
shoTiH pay thiuu hack as soon as his institution enabled him 
to do so, and it bad asked the legislative councils to confirm 
(his decision. It had, however, refused the trees for build, 
in*;, oil Ihe f^round that the forests in Aargaii were in a very 
bad cnudition, but it had nfTcred to supply him with weed 
from anothor p^rt of Switzerland instead, Pestalozzi ex- 
prtssed h'S thanks in the following loiter : 
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" Citizen Councillors of State,— 

" Till now I had feared that I should die without having 
received nuy help from my country towai^da the one g^-eat 
end. of my Life. You can judge then how your dofi^ïon, by 
removing this fear, haa restored my courage and filled my 
heart with gratitude. 

** With respect and patriotic fidehty^ 

" Burgdorf, the Qth of March, 1800." 

The extremely mtsnttefactory state of the finanoes o£ the 
Bepubhc, however, interfered with the carrying out of the 
decision. Even afterwards, when Pestalozzi had really 
founded and put into working order tha Burgdorf institute, 
Lo only receivod twenty-three pounds from the State purao 
for the firat year, fifteen of which were to go towards the 
expenses of printing hia first elementary book, Hoto to Teach 
impelling and Ei^ading. Moreover, the refusal of wood at 
Keuhot' had interferod with Peetalozzi'a plans, and compeUed 
him to postpone their exocution. He was therefore obligeil 
to go on with his fatiguing work in his clnss; but his chest 
was not strong enough to bear tlie violent Btrain hd put upon 
it from moi'ning till ni^ht, and be ~was soon as ill as he had 
beeu at Stnnz, It was abnat this time that he wrotfi aBfoIIewfl 
to his friend Zschokke : 

*^ For thirty years my life hse hepn a ^^ell-nigh Lopelesa 
fitmsKle against the most frightful poverty, . , , For 
thirty years I have had to forego many of the barest neces- 
Bariea of life, and have had to ahnn the society of my fellow- 
mon from sheer lack of decent cIoth&B. ilnny and maay a 
Lime have I gone without a dinner, and eaten in bitterness 
a dry crust of bread on the rond, at. a time when even the 
pooi-oatwere eenl^d round a table, Ali tins I have suHbredj 
and am still sufforing to-day, and with no other objeot than 
tlie reaUzation of my plana for helping the poor." 

Once more diaappomtad in hia hopes, Ppatalozsîî saw hia 
life and strength apparently waated, and hia most chei'iabed 
schemes on the point of being mined for ever, when, happily 
for humanity, Providence came to his rescue by sending him 
a ]nil|Fer in every way worthy of him, euch a mftn, iiideod, 
ftA he never expected to find — Hermann Kruaî. 



CHAPTER X. 



ZHtrni, PE3TAL0ZZIS FIR3T FELLOW-WORKEi 

Outer Appenssell and its inhabttants. flbw Erusi the zaTTÎçr 
h^came a nchoolmatiter, E'l-'item Swifi^erJand ruined by the 
tear, Krusi takes ficeidy-Git/ht poor children to Uurgdor/. 
Fischer ejnploys Kruiti in n frainwg-srhool in Burgdorf 
Castle. Death of Fischer. Krusi joins l-^stalozzi. 

ThIc vî]]flga of Gais, în iphïfihj ïn 1775, TlBrmann Ernaî was 
"born, is situated in one of the upper valleya of tha canton of 
AppenzelL This district is one of the most remarkable in 
Switaurknd, not eo luucli perhaps for its l>eautiful scenery aa 
for the manners, industry, character, and jiattiral inteUigenc© 
of its inliabitants. It haa produced not a few distinftuished 
men, and it supplied Peatalozzi witli s&veral of Ma best col- 
laborators, 

Tbore ia very Tittls arable land in the country, \pîiict îa 
exceedingly hilly, bat its valleys and heights are thiclily 
wooded, and its well-kept pastures always fresh and green< 
Its fruit-trees, too, are very nameroiis, ajid of a small, hardy 
Bort, suited to tha harsh climate. Milk, butter, dried fmit, 
and cider are its chief products, but these alone would not 
Buffice either to feed or ocoupy the inhabitants, whose com- 
fort and prosperity are owing rather to tlie manufacture 
of stTiffej embi'oiderîes, and especially umslins^ an industry 
which has long b^en asRopJatwi with agriculture, Thero is 
Bcarcely a house iu the district, indeed, bat haâ its cattle- 
shed and work-room. 

Krutii did not get much schooling, for hia father, a poor 
ehopkeeper, sot^n required hia heîp at home. What he did 
get was probably worth very little, for tho school at Gais, 
like moat of the Bchools at that time, was of little real value. 
Tho childi'en were called up one by one to say their Icsjsoq, 
and for the rest of the time were left inactive. Their wark 
consisted of spelling, and readiug, and repeating the catechism^ 
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only A fpw of the eWer onea bein^ tnuglit to writo. If little 
Hermann ever learnt aoything there, it was soon forgotten, 
for at tweiv© years of ago he '^ras going aLout the district for 
Lis father from villago to villogo, entirely ignorant of the 
things gfinerftlly taught in aehool. 

But the child was sharp and observant, and paasionately 
fond of study ; and though he had to work hard for a living, 
he stiil found time for 8<!lf-iniprovemeiit, As his father EQut 
him to mat^ 9al<^ or purchages in the different villages^ he 
often fonnd himself the bearer of considérable Buma of money; 
and &s he had to keep a strict account of this money^ he 
gradually taught himself to count. He learned at the same 
timo to distinguish the various qualities o£ différent sorts of 
goods. He was in the habitj too, of botaniziiig as he went 
along^ and so became famihar with the names and characters 
of the most usefal plants. He had, besides, that deep appre- 
ciation of Nature which is ao rare amongst thoae wliDae daily 
struggles for a living leave them little or do real leisure. To 
hïB admiration for the beauties of his country^ was joined a 
fervent inborn piety, which, even amid his mercantile purauita, 
alwaja held the htat place in bÎB simple, puïc, and loving 
hairt. 

Hermann Krusi was eîjîhteen years old when a chance 
encounter resulted in hia taking np teaching, work for which 
he wan eminently fitteJ, but of which he would probably 
never have thought had not the idea been suggested to hini. 
Here, for a moment, we m'^t Jet him speak for himself, for it 
was from hia own lips that we first heard the story : 



' A Tcrf good peoerai view of the oonntry is to be had from tho top 
of the ObbrÎJi, which lies to tha n^rth of tlio TÎlliigfi of Gnis, And dab 
be reuhoil in rather lees thiia aq hour k\ this height, hilh and voodi ' 
he stretched ont bebw. nnd between them the imnii^toi]» TjlUgefl, with 
their Ifirga paints hoitnea of carv«d waoil. &ad their bigh. red eharch 
BteepIcB. To the aouth the view extends to the moimtDÎna of the CatholU 

onatuu of Inner A|j[n:ii£i?llf no !mi^L-r cauitecti^cl with Outer Appenaell, 
which, on emhr&cmir tho reform, wna mado into a eepiirftte half-cjantoo. 
The ^ta^^i^rs ol tho Sentis oroVD this aide of the picLiire. To the east 
lieH iho Kbin« vbUpj, wiih the river ^indïutr l"ta a ailvar ribbon ; bejoad 
are the Austrinn Alp» oi tlie \'orarlbert{. To tbs north ie the plain ol 
Thn^^BUi ae thiukly covered wiili ilne trees as 10 bb liki' bd iuiniuuba 
orchard. On this eide the viev la bounded by the lake of Conetniice. and 
bflfond the Uke, aa or aa the e;e obji reach, by the mounlaina of Uu 
BUck Forent. 
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" One Hot snmmor's day I waa croasing the Gabria on my 
way back from Trogen with a heavy load of thread. It waa 
just at the top of the mountain where the path chaugea its 
direction that my thoughts and my life also iihanged theira- 
I hnd Rofc down my pack to wipe my forehead] when I was 
met by Mr, Gmbflr, at that tune State Treasurer, who reoog* 
nked me» J 

'* * It's very hot, Hermann/ he aaid, ^ 

"'Yes, very hot/ 

** * Aa HoerleUj the RchooImaHtGTi jb leaving Qaig, yon might 
perhaps earn your living without working quite so hard. 
Wouldn't you like to try for his place ?^ 

'^ ' It isn^t merely & question of what I should like. A 
Bchoolmflater must know things of which I am entirely 
ignorant' 

'^ ' At your age you could easily learn all that we expect & 
village schoolmaster to know.' 

"'BTit where and how? I eue no pOBsibility of such a 
thing.' 

'* ' A way wOl easily be found if you would like to do it, 
Think about it, and lose no time.' 

" Whoroupon ho left me; 

" I thought and thought, but could not see how it wafl to 
be done. However, I rapidly descended the mountain, hardly 
couBcioua of my load, 

" My friend Souderegger procured me a specimen of writing 
from Fk olevfjF ca,ligraphiRt, fif Âltstàtt,en, which I copiefi more 
than a hundred times. This was my only preparation. Never- 
theless, I sent in my name, though with little hope of euo- 
ceediiig. 

^* There waa only one other cajididate. The chief test wag 
to write the Lord's Prayer, which I did with the greatest 
care. 

" I had noticed that capital letters were used here and there, 
but T knew nothing of the rulea,^ and took tham for an orna- 
ment, I accordingly arranged mine symmetrically, so that 
some of thom came even in the middle of a word. The fact 
is that we neither of us knew anything. 

'* Soon after tho examination was ovt-r I was aonfc fnr, and 
told that the examiners thought us both very weak ; that my 

1 In German all noCDB tie written with a capital tetter. 
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rival read botter than I did, but tliat my ivTÏting Tvaa bettor 
than his ; that aa I was only eighteen, wherftas ha -wag forty, 
I could more easily acquire tlie cBcessary knowledge ; 'that, 
moreover, my roonxj being bigger than his, was more suitable 
for n echoolroom Ï cmd, lastly, tphab I was appointed to the 
vacant post," 

Krusi'B room was therefore cleared of some old fumitare to 
mako room ior the hundred children who formod the echooL 
This waa in 1793, 

There be was, then, with a hundred children in hia room, 
much perplexod aa to how to iieep them in order, how to 
occupy them, and ho\? to taacli them. Another man, in hia 
place, would hove bothoaght himself of what woa don© in the 
school where he had been tausHt, and would have imitated 
hia former master. But not so ErasI ; he had been attracted 
to this new career not so much by the insignificant salary aa 
by tho opportuTiity it nffordod him of satisfying hia passion 
for atuiiy ; ho knew that he had much to learn, and now, 
instead of trying to show his scholars what hâ already knew, 
he eel himself to leam with them. 

He waa much helped by the pastor Schiess, who, atrach 
by the vicca of the old rontinosyatf^m of the primary Sf^hool, 
was endeavouring to find something better to repJn.ce it, Thla 
worthy man gave Krusi hia personal assistance for the first 
eight weeks. The childron were divided into thi'eo claaaew, 
and every elfort was mnde to kofip them constantly oociapied. 
A new reading-book had just been introduced into the school, 
containing Bible stories and a Jew facts of geography and 
natural history. The childi'eu were queationed on what they 
read to make aare that they had thoroughly nnderstood, 

Krusi worked very hard ; he was very happy in hi^i new 
positiou, partly because ho was gaining knowledge, but chiefly 
because he really loved his children. He cared not only for 
thoir future welfare, but for their present coatoatment. Ho 
knew how necessary activity was for them, and he did all he 
coald not to cause them a moment's wearinefis, Amoni^st the 
varied exercises of his class, he waa not nfraid to introduce 
tho pRjaonal osp^^rioncea by which he tad gained, EOraetimca 
indeed to his cost, useful knowledge of thiaga connOL^ted with 
the everyday life of the country^ and so he often talked of 
weaving and catUe, plants and merchandise, to the great 
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dclîglit of tbe children^ who were not a littlo snrprifie*] to 
\^ax in BcLool about the very tliinga in wliicL they were most 
iaterested. 

It was impossible that each a change in school metbodâ 
should be understood and approved by everybody- It ejcclted, 
indeed, eoLSÎderable opposition in the district, an oppoaitioix 
which became stronger after the Eeyolution of 17&S. Kruai 
waa in iavour of tho n«w order of things, because he thought 
It more likely tban tbe old to encoiirage work amou^st the 
people, ftnd the development of public instniction. Ho thus 
lost the goodwill of many who remained faithful to the old 
system. 

It was then that, tbauke to a combination of clrcumâtancea 
which we mufit brie£y explain, a new career was thrown open 
to binL 

Towards the end of iast century, the famons pedagogical 
eBtablJBhment conducted by Salzmann at Schn^pfenthal had 
excited in the minda of several of ita best etudeuts an ardont 
desire for the reform and progresa of public instruction. 
Amongst them was a young Swiss, called Fischer, who, after 
completmg UÎb theological studies, bad obtained a post of 
deputy-minister. But in tho Revolution of 17ÎJ8 ho gavo up 
this poBt for the secretaryship of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment under the new Swiss Government. 

F-acher'fl views, like those of Pestalozzi, were lofty, generous, 
and patriotic; liho him, be felt the need of raising the schools 
ol Switzerland ; but it was by tbfl founiiation of a normal 
achool that he sought to reocb bis end, whereas Pestalozzi 
was anxious, Erst of all, to apply bis method to the education 
of poor children. 

Fischer's views were shared by the minister Stapfer, who 
induced the Govermnent to adopt them. The state of the 
finanoeSi however, did not admit of any practical steps being 
taken, and the Government merely promised to aupport 
FiecUer should he eaccaed in founding a normal sfbool, and 
held out the hope that it might perhaps later on become a 
State institution. 

For the carrying out of his plana, Pischer had choaen the 
CûBtle of Burgdorf, and the Government had granted Mm the 
uee of a certaia part of it. The future director accordingly 
went and settled there. He was well received by the inhabit- 
ants of the town, who entrusted him with the reorganizatioa 
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»nd direction of their achools, a work into which lie throw 
b-imself with zeal, whilst waiting for an opportunity of found- 
ing hia own schooL 

Thia waa in tho autumn of 1790. Diaaalers like that of 
the year before at Stsnz had jast ovartakeo eastern Switzer* 
land, where the war that the French were carrying on agatust 
the Austriona and Prassiana had entirely destroyed the 
resources of the country, which waa in conaequence a prey 
to the moat horrible famine. In the districts of the Linth 
and Sentis eapecinlly there were himdreds of mothers with 
absolutely nothing to give their childreo- The inhabitants 
of tboue jiarts of Switzerland which had escaped this terrible 
Bcourgo were moved with compassiojij and took the children 
of their rained countryman into their homes to care for them, 
and bring them up as their own. 

The chief mover in this generous action at Burgiorf was 
Fischer, He h©ard bo much sympathy expreesed on every 
Bide that m the month of IDecember he \sTote to his friend 
SteinBiiiEer, of Glarua, then pastor of Gais, asking him to 
Bend to Enrgdorf thirty poor children, for whom he imdertook 
to find coraiortable homes. He asltod further that thoy should 
be accompanied by a young man capable of looking; aiter them 
and fond of teaching, whom he promised to train himself and 
turn into a good Bchoohnaat«r. 

Steininûller accordingly set off as soon as possible for 
Glarua, his native place, which waa the di^rtrict that had 
Buffered most. But eighty poor children of this canton had 
already been sent away, and, by the kindness of the Literarv 
Society of Beiiie, placed in homes in the province of Vaud, 
then the canton of Lemnn, not, it must be confessed, with the 
entire approval of many of the inhabitanta of Glanis^ who 
ti'aced all their misfortunes to the action oi tho people of Vaud 
in calling in tho French, 

On his return to Gais, Stetumuller announced to Ms 
parishioners that he conld plaça a certain number of children 
in comfortable homes in the canton of Berne, and such was 
the state of distress in tho comitry that the very first day he 
Lbd no less than forty applications. 

He proposed to K.mai that he should accompany the emî- 
erant children, pointing out to him the advantage it wonld 
bo to be inatmcted by Fischer, perhaps even by Pestalozzi. 
Although the latter was already very famous, the ^*s\ja^ 
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echoolmfLatcr had never licard of him^ but ho TTnl*eaîtatîngly 
a(£ôpted the offer, beinff eager to proceed witli liis own educa- 
tioiif and cultivïtte his talent for teacliiiig. 

Ie the letter he wrotQ to i^scber, on tha IGth of January, 
18ûOp Stemmdller speaks of Kruai in tLo foUowiug tonus : 

" I linve found tlie nmn I wantedj and hope hs Trill satisfy 
you. He ia twenty-four years old, has nothing but what ho 
eaniSj ie willing, docile, and energetic^ he ali^eady poasessea 
a fair amount of that sort of knowledge ^pLich is moat ueeful 
for a BciïOoImaBtar, and baa an ardent love for his profession. 
He ia certain to meet with considerable success. Mis character 
ts blameless. His name 13 Hermami Kruai^ and he is ono of 
my parishioners and schoolmasters. Ho is very anxious to 
come to you, knowing how nmch he has to gain troiu you and 
Festalozzi. If he Bhoold not suit yau, he can come back 
here." 

On the 21st of January, 1800, Krusi left Gais with twenty- 
eight childrcu of both sexes. He has left ua a few details of 
the journey, ^vhich show with what sympathy the Uttle band 
was everywhere received : 

" At Wintorthnr, whilst wo wore taking some food that 
had been provided for us, the excellent pastor Hanhart carae 
iCi On hearing the reason of our journey, he hurried out 
and soon came back with a httle money, which, in his zeal, 
he had oolloctcd^ and which he gavo us with his blessing and 
best wishes for onr welfare. 

" At Basaersdorf, where we arrived somewhat late, we had 
to gij to the inns. All the beds were taken, however, on 
account of the fair at Zurich, bo ^t3 were pub into some big 
rooms covered with straw. The tribunal of the district hap- 
pened to he Bitting in the town, and its president made a 
collection for us, and himself brought us the proceeds, with 
hîs b at wishes for a prosperous journey ,*' 

On the 27th of January the little band arrived at Bnrgdorf, 
and the children were placed with difierent families in the 
neighbourhood. A room was found for Krusi in the Castle, 
where Fischer and Pestalozzi were already living, and meala 
were provided for him in the house of one of the towns- 
people < 
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This emigration of the poor cLildren of the Hmall cautonB 
into ot.her part» of SwitaerJand ie a atiTldng fnct in connection 
with those troublous times. The distrosa which induced so 
many parents to part wich their children must have been groat 
indeed ; we cannon but admire the generous sympathy of those 
who received them into their homes , 

The number of children thus provided for was very great 
In th& beginning of Tebruary, 1800, a second party of forty- 
four, from ten to foorteen years old, was despatched from 
Apponsioll, One of tho youngcat of thoso was Joho Eameauer, 
to whom we have aJready referred. In hie raemoira he hna 
left ufl a cnriona account of this journey, from which we quote 
the following passage ; 

" "Wo jonmeyed in two open waggona. The treatment we 
received at the different plncea wa stopped at dependod, 
more or less, upon the political opinioua of the people of the 
place. I noticed that it was aWay^i the poorest, the most 
neglected, and tie most ignorant children who were the 
loudest in their complaints; whilst those who had been 
accustomed to a certain degree of comfoi-t, or had had n little 
education, cheerfully accepted the hardships oi their position.^ 
Our £rBt &tf>pping-pkcB waa at Wyi, in the canton of Tbur- 
gau; it was late, and snowing fast, and we were oblj^d 
to wander about for a long time with lanterns looking ior our 
night quarters ; I slept with two other children in a vary 
humble toitae j v^e wont to bod without eupper, nnd our room 
kept out neither wind nor snow. At Zurich, which waa full 
of foreign eoldiers, we iound no other shelter but a hoepital, 
with straw for beds» Most of tbe children did nothing but 
complain the whole night long, aad the next morning many 
of them were quite ill. At Morgeuthal, in the canton of 
Berne, nobody would take ua in, and we had to go on through 
the night for some miles till we found refuge in a lonely 
cottage already fuli oi soldiers and camp followers, Geu&' 
rally, however, we were treated with kiiidnesa and consider- 
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Btiîon. We v^er© never tired of talking of Uie warm welcoraa 
WG recoived at Lenzbnrg^ wrherG we were so well lodged^ and 
at Snbr, where we Imd such a good dinner. 

"Our destinatioa was Oberbarg^ about three miles to the 
Boutti of BiïTgdorfp It took ub a week to reach it. On our 
nrrivfil TPG wers drawn up in a public square, and exhîLEted 
to the peneroufl people who had apreed to adopt as, TJ^e 
richer peopla chose tlie prettiest cbijdreu; tho peasants t«ok 
the healthiest and strongest. Fifteen, myself among ths 
number, were not chosen by anybody. Wo woro therefore 
sent off to Schleumen, a little to the west of Burgdorf. There, 
once more ranged in order, we were awaiting our fate, when 
a lady, who had promiaod to take two childreaj came oat 
of a pretty house to examine ua. All the rcat wero gloomy 
and silent, but I turned and cried merrily^ ' I know Low 
old that house is I' The date was over the door. My 
quickness pleased the lady, and she took me and one of my 
companions home with her. The others wero taken to tho 
vill:ige of Hindelbank." 

Not long afterwards tho samo small district of Appenzell 
sent away a third, and even a fourth party of children. 
Kor were they sent merely from GîarUB, bat from Uri, 
Schwjz, Uflterwalden, Zug, and Saint Gallen, and they were 
received ia every partp of Weatern Switzerland, from Ba^le 
to Geneva. 

Krnsi now settled at Burgdorf, and continusd to teach 
the children he had brought with him, for all of whom 
hotuea had been found somewhere in the town or neip;lLbour- 
hood. When the Schnol Commission waâ aeked whi^t ha 
was to be paid, they replied : 

"Tho Bchoolmastor Krusi, besides contînuînff to instruct 
the children of hia native parish, as he was in the habit of 
doing at home, is ready to take other pupils. He is entitled 
to charge four shillinga a month for any leasona given ont* 
side tho school ; but ae we do not wiah to impose an 
additional burden upon the generous people who have 
adopted these poor children, we must leave those who wish 
to make him some return to fix the amount for themaelvea." 

Peatalozzi^ Fischer, and Kniai lived together, not only in 
perfect aympathy^ bnt in parfe* t harmony. Peataloïzi and 
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FÎRcher^ although their views wpre not in every rnspcct 
ideuticol, Jovod and eateemed each other very hiçhly. It 
■was Fischer, however, who by his iesaoiis, his osauipio, and 
hie advice, exercised iho gieateat iufiueoce on Kiusla work. 
In April, 180O, aa the opportunity for founding a nonn&l 
school did not arrive, Fischer, un&bla to vait aay longer, 
accepted a post at Berce, where he was appointed protessor 
of philosophy and pedagogy, with a seat on the Council of 
ïldnc&tion. 

KrusL felt his losB very much, but endeavoured to maks 
up for it by going to Berne every Sunday to receive advice, 
and render an account of the week's work. 

Bet'oto iotig, however, Fischer fell ill and died. It was 
Featalozzt who brought Kruai the sad news, and he proposed 
that they should unite their schoolSj and pursue together 
their common work. 

Kruai unhoaitatingly accepted, for he had already learned 
to understand Pestalozzi, and to see the importance of his 
educational views, which were similar in many respects to 
the opinions at which, in the course of hia self- instruction, 
lie had hiiuaelf ai-rived. 

And thus PeataWiî] found the very collaborator he wna 
in need of, a man, that is, who was warm-hearted, intelli- 
gent, energetic, and devoted to teaching, and at the Kame 
time entirfcly free from routine and old-fashioned prejudice». 
Kruai dilFored also from moat other tencLera in uaderrating 
his own attainmenta. He remained with Pestalom till the 
decay of the Yverdun institute, successfully teaching the 
various elementary subjects, and winning especial distînctîoa 
for his loaaona in laoguAge OJid natural history. 

His old pupils will elwaya remember him with affection : 
the fine, dignified head; the high, open forehead and curly 
hair; the kind, intelligent eyes; and, above all, the never- 
changing expression ol' gentleneas, simplicity, and goodwilL 
It was he especially that wo liked to have for our guide în 
our moantaiu waJks and excursions at Tverdun, when he 
would look after those of us who were amall and weak 
not only like a father, but with all the ciire of the teuderest 
rnol^lier. 

Whilst at Yverdnn, Krusi married an nnder-mistreaa in 
Kiederer's scliocl, a lady in every respect worthy of liim- 
Af^er the tall of Pesialozsi^s establishment, he went back 
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to hia nativo ploco, whoro to Traa Gntniat,Qd first with tLo 
direction of the district school at Troi^n» then with that of 
the normal sctiocl at Gak, It -was at ihe latter place that 
in October, IHil7, we had the pleasore of njoeing our old 
mostor j^galnj and sp&ndixig some dojs ^th him. 

He had acqTiired ft large house situated a little ftbove tha 
▼ïllagô at the foot of the Gabris. He aad his family occupied 
the first floor; on the second, his eldest daughter, a pupil 
of Mrs. Nii^erer*B, conducted a school for girls, and on the 
ground door -was the cl&sa-reom of his training stndents, who 
lived, hDwever, in the vilkgo. Next to the cWg-room waa 
a model primary school, where Krusi taught the grand- 
children of many who had been his papila forty-faur yeara 
l>Gfore, He was now aixty-tw^o yoare old; it waa twenty 
yeara since we had left him, and he was scarcely altered. 
His energy Beeuted no whit abated. Lessons, games, walks, 
everything was the better for hia goodness, ardoor, and 
simplo piety, which filled the houso with harmony and joy^ 
uid eucoura^d earneâtness in thou^^ht &nd work. 
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I^tfllozzi and KjvsÎ unite their Schools in Bur^dorf Castled 
TobliiTj Bv^n, and Naef join them. A^prcciaiion of thi 
June institution by the Socrety of the Friends of Edvcafion. 
Great success of the schooL Its repittation in other 
countries. Visitors of nott. The GovGmjnent appoints a 
Comtnission to examine it. Q^:ial reports. The Petty 
CavTicil decides to couvert it mto a training college for 
Su- if ter land, Ct^iivter-rfttolutioit in Switserland, I\sta- 
Jozzi deputed to attend the ConHulta in Paris. BotKi- 
parte end the Ftstoloztian 'method. The Bernese Goverri- 
tneiit rtsuTJiea pos^iessicn of B a rgdorf Castle. J^statuz^ra 
instittde transferred first to Muncheitbitchsee, then to 
YverduTu 

Festai^zzi was now saie, for ha iju^d foimd in Kmai % 
toau who not only thoroïi^jhly enierei into hia ideas, and 
eagerly acted on Jiis suggeatîonSp but who bad besides 
the streDgth aud knowledge of the world that he himself 
lacked. 

To unite the poor refngecs from Appenzell with the 
children that the well-Lo-do ianiilies of Burgdorf had en- 
trusted to him , PestuloEzi had need of much more room than 
had Lithorto sufficed him. Thanks to tb<} efforts of Siapfor^ 
the Executive Council^ by a decree of the 23rd of July, 1800, 
granted to Peetalozd the gratïjitona use of as much of thftj 
castle of Burgdorf as was necessary for his purpose^ a>l 
Ubll aa that of a certain portion of the garden. They 
Bfc> agreed to snpply him with a considerable quantity of 
wood. 

The two little schools were then brought together in the 
rooms of tbo oastlo^ and the two new friends began their 
work in common. 

Xruâi^ï; account of their iirst efforts is as follows; 4 
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"PeataloEzi left mo quite free, I was filled with admire 
tion for liia views, hia w^rk^ and bis past life. I felt myself 
encouraged by his trust, and was prord of his friendship. 
The appearance of our combined schools became more and 
more satiefactory every dity, and the happinSHa of tho 
children aitd their aagertiess to learn soon attracted a good 
deal of attention/' 

PestalozzI himself was less satisfied ; he fonod himself 
hampered by the many difFerences of f^gf*» education^ charac- 
ter, habitSp and origin in the children thus united under his 
care. He felt the need, too, of more help, not only for his 
own greater freedom of notion, but for the sake of Lia ele- 
mentary instruction bookg, at which he waa already working, 
and of which we ahall have to eay something further on, 
though neither the plan nor the execution was, in our opinion, 
at all aatisfactory. 

As soon as the enimner holidays arrived, Krusi took tho 
opportanity of paying a visit to his friend and compatriot, 
Tobler, who was a tutor in a family at Eaale, and who, from 
his correspondence with Fischer, had already learned to 
know flomothing of Pestalozzi. Kruai ^ave hiin an account 
of the new undertaking at Burgdorf and anggeated that ho 
flhoald take part in it. 

Tobler at once accepted. He had talent and imagination, 
and a great taace for atudy and teaching. His early educa- 
tion had been much neglt^etcd, but at twenty-two yonrs of 
age, having suddenly decided to become a minister of the 
Gospel, he had begun to work serionaly. Obliged, however, 
to earn his own living, he waa fortuitate enough to obtain a 
tutorship in Easle which left him leisure for private work. 
He had heeo working in this way for tea years with unflag- 
ging perseverance, when he became acquainted with Pesta- 
lozzi- He had never aucceeded to his own satiflfactioa in 
imparting hia knowledge to his pupils, and now ho scorned 
to see in this man the very power that he himself lacked. ' 
He gladly embraced the opportunity of working with him, 
and hastened to Burgdorf. 

Pûstûloïzi was efcill in need of a master to teach drawing 
and singing. Tobler recommended him a young mnn named 
Buaa, who was at that time apprenticed to a bookbinder in 
Basle. 
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Buaâ Lad liad a strimgo exjateccci. Hia father wns em- 

Îlojed in tliB tbeolnglcal scliûol at Tublngmi, and had madô 
im foUoTv the Latin lessona from the time Ue was three till 
he was tlurcoen. Whea he "waa eight years old, a atudeut 
taught him th« piano. The student left however in six 
Tnoathft' time, and the boy had to cootiniifl hif4 music ftltMie. 
He succeeded so well that, by the time hs was twelve, he 
was sufficiently advfla(wi to be able to take pupils. At 
eleyea he had talten drawïng-lessons, and was alrrady sLudy- 
ing Greet, Hebrew, logic, and rhetoric. Hia father hoped, 
that he would he able to ûnish his studies without paymetit 
in the academy of science and art of Stuttgart^ hut this 
was declared to be impossible, "becanse he was of too low 
extraction." Greatly disheartened, and obliged to put hia 
hand to Bomething for a living, he became a bookbitider- 
In spite of tbis, however, he continued to cultivate hia 
talent for music and drawing. 

He was working in thîa way at Efislo, with little taste for 
the trade he had chosen, when Tobler brought hiirt Pesta- 
lozzj^a offer. His friends advised him not to accept it, for 
they only Iciiew the great teacher by his weak side, "He's 
all but a mad mEm^" they said, ^^ with whom ;t is better to 
have nothing to do; he never quite knowi* what he wnnts, and 
has even been seen in the streets of Basle with his bhoea 
tied on with straw." This was a fact, tor one dayPestalozai, 
being anxious lo help a poor man outside the l.own gates, 
and having no money, had fliven hitn hia Hhoe-baGkle&. But 
Burs had read htonatd arid Oertrude, and that was enout^b, 

When Busa arrived at Bnr^'dorf, Pestalozzi, who hnrried 
to meet him, his hair and clothes in the greatest disorder, hia 
stockiugg down, and hia shoes covered with dust, pro ucod 
for a moment anything hut a favourable impression. Soon, 
however, the quickness of his intellect, together with his 
extreme kindliness and eimpleness, had entirely won the 
sympathy and trust of the new comer» 

On entering the schoolroom, Bass found nothing at iirat 
but noise and confusion, and it was some little time before 
he could nndersland what was going on. Hia hrst impre^ 
■ion was that the children were kept too long at the el^ 
mente; bnt when he naw how mnch power this gave them 
afterwards, he could not help feeling tbat if he himaelf had 
been taught in tliia way» iie weiUd hftve been in a ^^vIwl 
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to carry dq hia studies by Iiiniselfj aad need never havo "been 
pri*vent(^t3 from rising ia the world. 

K-i-usi's ttC€ouût of the masters witt whom the Burgdorf 
institate opened is aa follows : 

*'Our society tliiia consisted of four very different men, 
broa^bt together bya strange combination of circumstances; 
the founder, whose chief literary reputation was that of a 
dreamer^ incapable in practical life, and three young men, 
ono a privn.te Uxtor, whose youth had been much neglected, 
who had begun to study late, and whose pedngogical efforts 
had never produced the results that his character and 
talents seemed to promise, another a bookbinder, who û.^ 
voted his loi^uro to einglng asd drawing, aud the third a 
village Bchoolraaster, who carried out the duties of his office 
as beat he could wiuiout having been iu any way prepared 
for them. Those who looked on this group of men, scarce 
oue of thsm with a homo of bis own, naturally formed but 
a smnll opinion cf thfiir capabilities. And yot out work 
Bucceeded, and won the public confidence beyond the expec- 
tatiou of those who knew as, and even beyond our own. 

This confidence waa also eroited from the Very outset by 
a public testimony to the value of Festalozzi's work, a testi- 
rpony indeed of such impoi-tance, that we must lay it before 
our iTiiadera before we proceed to give the history of the 
Barf^lorf institute. 

Tho CommissioQ that had been appointed by the Society 
of the Frienda of Education to report on Pestaloaai's doc- 
trine paid a visit to hia school very shortly after Erusi had 
joined him. The results of their inquiry woro drawn up by 
the secretary Luthi, and presented on the Ist of October, 
IfilX), to a general meeting of the Saciety, held in the honso 
of the Minister of Art5 and Science, no longer Stapfer, but 
Mohrj of Lacome, The report rana as follows : 

" The first thing we noticed was that Pestalozzi's children 
learn to spellj read, write, and calculate quickly and well, 
arriving in six months at roaulta which an ordinary village 
Bff h onlm lifter would hardly bring them to in three years. 

" It is true that Bchoolin asters are not generally men like 
Pestalozzi, nor do they End assistants like those (>f our 
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friend. Bat it eeema to us that this extrof>r(3înar7 progresftj 
depends not sa much, upon tha teacbers aa npon the motlvod' 
ol' teaching. 

" And what is thÎ3 method? It is a m&thod which BÎrnpïy 
follows the path of Nature^ or, in other words, whicli 
leada tliG child slowly, and bj^ his own efforts, from aenae- 
împreBsion§ to abstract ideas. Another advanta^ce of this 
method is that it does not tmduly exalt the master, inas- 
much 08 he ne^er appeal's as a superior being, bint, lîka 
lïîndly Nature, lives and worts with the children, his equals, 
seeming rather to learn with them than to teach them with 
authority. 

" Who doe3 not know how ready the youngest childrea 
aro to give evorythmg a oamOf to put things together, and 
then take them lo pieces again for the sake of new combina- 
tions? Who does net remember that he liked drawing 
better than ■writing? Who does not know that the most 
unlearned men are often the quickeat at mental Cttlcala- 
tiouB? "Who ÎH ignorant that fhildren, boya and. girls, 
almost as soon as they can walk, delight in playing at 
soldiers, and in other forms of exercise? 

" It ia oa these simple and well-koown facts that Peatalosai 
"bases his method of instruction. "Were it not for the fact that 
Other men are daily making tho same mistakes as teachers, 
we should be inclined to ask how it is that this idea never 
occurred to anybody before/* 

The report then goes on lo speak of the nse of movable 
letters tor spelling and reading, slates for writing, and 
visible objects for teacliing the children to count, and men- 
tions that ainging and walking often take the place of tho 
regular lessons. It concludes aa follows : 

'* So far as we hare been able to judge, it is impossible to 
graap the general idea of the mothod without having fol- 
lowed the eierciaes from tlie very beginning. It results 
from what we have said that Pestalozsi's system ought to be 
iotroduced into the whole of Switzerland; the advantages 
of such a etep would be incalculable. Peatalozzi's eanit^st 
desire is that he maybe able, w^îth the help of his worthy 
collaborators, to make his method geoerallj known, and in-» 
Struct all fichooimastora in its use. The Commission cann^v 
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but join heartily in this desire, aifd would urge the Society 
to U30 all its inriaonCQ towards ennbliug PeataioKzï to foocd 
in Burgdorf II normal school for prorary teachers, to which, 
for the practical preparation of the pupils, a model school 
would be attached." 

In consequence of this report, and the request of the Socisty 
0Î the Friends of Education, the Executive Ccnnûîl granted 
to Pestalozai the sum of cwenty pounds for the winter 
fiObsioii which was aljout to comnieuce. 

At the same time, Schnell, the prefect of Bnrgdorf, pub- 
lished a pamphletj in which he gave a more complete and 
appreciative exposition of Pestaloazi^a views than had been 
contained in the report of the Commiaaion, 

It was on the 24th of October, 1800, that Pestalozzi 
announced the opening of his educational institution in the 
castle of Burgdorf, with a normal school for training teachers 
attached. Children of the middle class, living in the insti- 
tution, would pQj irom sisteen to tw^onty poundaj according 
to the position of their parents. 

The Society of the Prienda of Education, seeing that the 
help furnished liy the State would be far from sufficient for 
the needs of the oow institution, had appmnted a ConuniB- 
sEon to make a public appeal for subscriptions throughout 
Switzerland, emphasiaing Pestalozzi^a exceptional merits, 
and calling attention to the great advantages which would 
result to the couatij if hia imdertaJdiig were properly 
supported. 

This appeal appeared on the 20th of November, It slates 
that Pestalozai's desire is to found a poor-school in connec- 
tion with the inslitutioa for middle-clasa children ; it promises 
that there aîiaTl ba religious observances for Catholics as 
well as Protestants, and entire liberty of conscience both 
for the children and teacher^studenta ; it gives tinally the 
names of certain people iu each canton authorised to receiva 
BubBCriptiona, It ia wi^ned by the minister Tteriggpr, and 
by Luthi, Usteri, and PuBflli, members of the Legislative 
Council. 

The Swiss newspapers which spoke of the enterprise ap- 

Ç roved or oondemned it according to their pnlïtiCral opinions 
he very advanced ideas of Pestalozzi's youth were not yet 
ibrgotten, and he was generally looked on rather as aa 
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an^ônt friend of the revolutioa than as a man of gpniuB and 
a devoted philanthropist. 

In tlie crltioitl couditioo of tho countrj, the public eob- 
Bcripdon produced but very poor resnlta. But PfistAlozzi 
would Dot be beaten ; and in spite of hia poverty, ha at once 
received the poor refugee children free of charge, Chil* 
drui; who were ablu lo pay had to wait till the pUce 
was re&dy lor them. 

The Bur^dorf institute opened early in January, 1801, 
PeataloBzi himself had been obliged to help pay for the 
necessary repairs and iumiahing, and now had to practise 
tho strictest ooouomy. Of all the establishmonts ho founded, 
howeverT this is the one which most fully realized his views, 
and bore thfl most unmistakable stamp of his original genius, 
and it ia this one that we must study if we wish to see the 
lufiator'a doctrine carried out in all ita purity. Wo shall 
begin with tha internal history of this intititution, whicli 
only lasted three years and a half, but which carried afar 
the pedagogical reputation of its head. In another chapter 
we shall examine the educatiounl principles on wiitch it was 
foundpid, and the new "uorks by which Featalozzi sought to 
make them better known. 

Ramaauer's memoirs, from which we have already quoted, 
contain certain graphic details about this period of Pesta- 
loEzi^B life which are not to be found ebewhere, and which 
we therefore give in full : 

** Of all Pestalozzi's pupils I was the first to be received 
into the eetahlishmentj and lodged m the cnstle; the 
second was my friend E^cer, a refugee like myself, who 
was also received gratuitously. Once more this noble- 
hearted man thought more of others than of himself, Tor 
ue, indeed, he w^qb alw^iys loving and tru« as a father. My 
position being rather different from the rest, I was brout'i^t 
into special relations with him. As a pupil I had to be 
trained and educated, but as a child of the house I had to 
perform certain scrvicea for him. Under tho uamû of ** table- 
boy '* I was entrusted w^ith the various small domestic duties 
of which a child is capable, some of which, however, were 
by no means light, and aome even scarcely suitable, 

^* AmongBt tt^e fii-st was the duty of droving water for nse 
in the castle. The well was three hundred and eighty feet 
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deepj and the water was drawn by walking in Eb hollow 
wheel cf Bome tweoty-foar feet in diameter- This had to 
be doTie in all weathersj and was hj no mBona a light task, 
GEpecially in winter, when a bitter wind waa blowing 
through the irheel. 

" Wheoever I thiofe of tliat period of ray Jif©^ I caimot 
help thanking God for His goodneaa in preserving us from 
eril amidst the conversation that the men and maidservants 
used to indolge in wheu wo ciiildrea were helping them, 
which we often did till midnight. Their ijneeemly beha- 
viour might have done ua all the more harm from the fact 
that in spite of our extreme youth we were left almost 
entirely to ourselves^ and, after nniabing our domestic duties, 
might, had we felt eo inclined, h&ve remained idlo. But 
two of the other table-hoys and myself (there were often aiz 
or eight of us) were happily so eager to learn that a spare 
quarter of an hour was always well employed. "We looked 
on study indeed as our chîof work, though at least half oar 
day was always taken up with manual labour. 

" But when on summer days we saw the troop of mastera 
and children going down the cnstle hill^ either to bathe in 
the limpid river helowj or to climb tho rooks on its banks, 
whilst we table-boys had to stay behind to work in ths 
kitchen or cellar, or elsewhere, then often I could not keep 
back my tears. But cow for many years I hive thanked 
God that I so soon learned to obey, to do useful work, and 
to ovarcome my desires. Besides, I was all the happier when 
I did take part in these pïeasures. 

"And yet my occasional discouragement might perhaps 
have become intolerable, and prompted mo to run away, if I 
had not had, besides Pestai oazi, another gnod genîiig tÂ hold 
me fast, and make me forget my troubles. This was the 
widow of Festaloazi^B only son, Jacobli, an excellent woman, 
whose own suîferings had strengthened her, and ^ed her 
with corapoeaion for the suô'ei'in£î3 of others. 

**For everybody in the institute she waa a friend and 
protector, but for us table-boya she was a guardian angel, 
Aiterwards, even when she had become the wife of kind 
Mr. KuBtor, she continued for ranny years to share tho 
household cares and labours of Peatalozaï's establishment, 
and was besides an iavaluable friend to the girla^ insti- 
tute." 
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Itûmsauer goes on to relate how hia education progressed 
in Bpite of the small nunibor and irrdgularity of the lessons 
in which he took part, how Lis engernssa to learu and Pes- 
tel'^BEi's kind attontion mado up tbr everything, aud how ai 
twelve years of age he himself was sat to teach in certain 
email elementaj-j classes. He then continues; 

''During my stay at Burgdorfj I paid a visit every sum- 
mer to my kind benefactress at- Schleumen, who each time 
presented me with new clothes. These were all the more 
accûptablSf fiom^ the fact that Pastalozzi waa obliged to usa 
what money he h^d to kaep his institute going aud could 
DOt possibly hare afîbrded to give me any. 
. "I have said above how much progress I had made in 
drawing, &rîtliiaQtic, and what was called the A B G of 
eenae-iuipresaion.' Nor must I forget to laention siugirig. 
Although I was never called on to teach it, eitiier from want 
of talent or want of time, it was one of the lessons which 
had ths greatest charm for me, especially as it was taught in 
the early days of tho institute. 

" The thirty or forty children of both sexes of Pestaloszi^s 
old sahool came from the town to the caatlo to tako part in 
the singing lessons. Buss mndo his pupils sing as they 
waîkod up acd down the big corridors of iho cflâtlo, two 
and two, and holding each othor^a hands. That wqa our 
greatest pleasure ; but our joy reached its height wJien our 
gymnastic master Naef, who was a moat original man, joined 
us. He waa aa old soldier, who had eeen service in nearly 
every part of the world. He looked a rough, bearded, surly 
giant enough, but ha a matter of fact he was kindness itsolt 
When he marched with a military air at the head of soma 
eizty or eighty children, loudly singing a Swiss song as he 
went, nobody could help following him. 

" Indeed, elagiog was one of our chief aourcea of pleasure 
in the institute. We sang everywhere — out of doors, on 
our walks, and, m the evening, in the court of the castle; 
tmd thia singing togothor contributed in no small tnensuro 
to the harmony and good foaling which prevailed amongst 
us. I must add that in spite of his rough exterior, Kaef 



' Eierciftea in whioh tha ohildna mtaa Bheir own remarkH on lh« 
ohjecU placed beloro tbem. 
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wne tKo ahiof favourite ^th the cliildren^ for the simplo 
reason tliat, as he wns never so happy as in iheir society, 
he WB3 always with thoni. He used to F^^yj drill, walk, 
bathe, climb} throw atones with them, jnst like a big chiJrJ, 
and ic this way gaïned almost urlimîted authority ovor 
then]. And yet he had nothing of the pedagogue ahoul him 
but the hoarc, , , , i 

"I muEt further say that io the first years of the Burgdorf 
însLîtute, nothing like a. syaieinatic jtlEin of le^âonâ was 
followed, aud that tha whole life of the plaûQ wca si PiTuple 
and home-like, that ia the Lalf-bour*a recreation which fol- 
lowed breakfast, PeeLaiozai would often become so interested 
in the spirited games of the children in the pliiygrouud as to 
allow them to go on ucdiaturhed till ten o^clock- And on 
Bummer evenings, after bathing in the Emme, instead of 
beginning work ng^iin, we often stayed out till eight or nine 
o'clock looking for planta and minerals/' 

Thîfl testimoriy of Bamsnuer as to the family life at Bm^- 
dorf is confirmed by an anecdote which deserves mention, A 
peasant, the father of a pupil, had come one day to visit the 
ostabliahiaeiLt, Vory aiirpriacd at what ho saWj ho cried; 
"Why, this is not a achool, hut a Family." **That is the 
greatest praise you cm give me," answered Pestalozzi ; " I 
have succeeded, thank God, in showing the world that there 
moat ho no gulf hetweou the home and the school^ aad that 
the latter is only ui^eful to education in so far as it develops 
the sentiments and the virtues which lend the charm and 
value to family life," 

If the Burgdorf school thus presented the picture of a 
great family, it w^aa only because Pestalozzi was a fnther for 
everyhoily, and lived but for ethers. His activity and love 
inspired the whole household. His assistants, who had a 

f profound affection and veneration for him, were K.ru&i for 
aDgimge and arithmetic, Toblar for geography and history, 
Buss for geometry, drawing, and siufïmg, and Naef for gym* 
nastica and one or two elementary subjects. 

Even the financial difficulty which weighed upon the 

ûBtttbliahment exercised a wholesome moral influonoe. The 

masters had refused good offers to remain with Pestalozai, 

and went so far aa to give up a portion of their salaiy^ 

^Bmall aa it was, to make up for hi^ want of meanîi. Thtt 
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pupils, on thpir side, contented themselves with little, and 
aid all they could to keep down the espensea. It was in- 
dued a practical school of sacrifice and renunciation» 

The children's trust in. their m&stera, thoir love and 
gitLtitude for them, took the place of rules and discipline; 
there were no rewards, and, except in very exceptional caseSj 
no punisiimeatB i obedience waa perfect becauge it was 
epontaneoua. The children were lively and hoppy, thay 
liked their lessons almost as well aa their games, and it ^as 
not rare to see some of them stop in the middle of their play 
to go and work together before a blackboard or a map, 

it was iLt Burgdorf that those aenae-impressing lessons in 
natural history began which played so large and useful 
Bi part in all Pestalozzi's establishments. S>ich lessons are 
liked by the children, render their walks interesting, and 
help to develop tasita which may afterwards prove of ea- 
treme value. Ërusi afterwards became a first-rate mîneral- 
ot^ist, DJid ^avo most eajoyable and useful lessons; but in 
the early days at Burgdorf the mssters were almost aa 
ignorant of natural history as the children. Minerals and 
plants wore indeed collected, examined, and described, but 
their classiâcation was entirely a matter of individual taste. 
It was John Conrad Escher, of Zurich,^ who first showed 
Kmsi the differences between quartz, granite, etc., when on 
a visit to Burfi^dorf. 

In spite of the success of the institute, the supply of 
money was Binall, and Pestalozai^a own resources were soon 
exhausted. As early aa the 18th ot February, 1801, the 
Executive Council bad, at the request of the minister M^^hr, 
agreed to continue yearly the grant of twenty pfinnda that 
bad been roted to the Bnrgdoi-f institute on the 8th of 
October, 1800, and had further ordered that Poatalozzi 
ehould be supplied with twenty meaaurea of firewood Jrnm 
tliG State forostfl in thô canton oi Berne. But on the I9th 
of Aprilj Mohr, after spending a day at the Castle, made 
each a favourable report to the Council, that it was decided 
tn raise the Slate grant to Mevonty pnunds a year, payable 
quarterly. Many donatiooa also came in from private pooplo, 



* This «&H thf> enciTieeT who, on acoDunt ot bia auDQ^atifal draiulii^ 
oi>frBtiouH. vta? known aa Escber ol the Liutb. 
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niiïongfit Dtherd oad of twenty poonds trzum. tliâ wife of tLa 
Fretirh miniater. 

At the same time the reputation of the institute was 
spreading; the leading newspapers of the district apoke of 
it ill the highest teruis^ the number of pupils sleadily cou- 
tiTiued tf> increasfe, nud before very long applications had to 
be rtfused for wont of room. 

On the 22zid of September, 1801, Mohrj in Ms report to the 
Erecative Council, Bays: 

"PeBtalozzi's institute in Burgdorf Castle, the first Bud 
only one of ita kind, is attracting, by iia upw geuorally 
rt^O-Oi^naized «spfuluess, numerous pupils, whnm the dirôctor, 
for want of habïLabte space, is obL^ed to refuse, to his o%vii 
great regret, and to the prejudice of pnbhc education» It is 
urgent that the buildin<^B already oc^^upiBd hy Pestalozzi 
should bo eulni'ged by the addition of t-wo large dormitories 
for pupils, and six small rooms for masters/' 

Although the Council had decided on the Bth of the pr^ 
cedin^î August thai, considering the low state of the treasury, 
no repairs should oe executed that year on any public boild- 
iDg, it agreed to carry out the necessary improvements in 
Burgdoif Caatlo, whiohf ït was eaticaated, -would coat ttbont & 
hundred and twenty pounds. 

In October of the hiime year, !PeHtalo2zi published ^ct(» 
Gertrude Ttachcs hf.r Children^ a book which wa3 intended 
to give the public a full and complete account of his doctrine 
and of his work. Aa tbis book is of 3uch bigh importance, 
wa must reserve a detailed examination of it for another 
chapter; we can only say here that it gained considerable 
cotorioty in German-epeaking GountrieSj and attracted to 
Burgdorf Eumerous visitors, amongst whom were aeveral 
very distinguished men. 

The veiy next mouth, for înatanceT there arrived together 
Wessenber^ and Charles Victor von Bonstetten The latter 
flpeake of Ha visit in a lottoT to Frederic Brun, -written tho 
QveTiing of his arrival. The letter confinas all we have 
said nbovOj and contains besides some very interesting com- 
ments. Aa it is, unfortunately, too long to quoie in fall, the 
following extracts mast suffice : 



" I cannot underetand why Festalozzi ahoald say that all 
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instruction is based on three chief elamenta — nnmber, forni, 
and language ; but wLat I do see, and see clearly, is that his 
forty-eight children, of ages varying torn live to twelve, 
htbvo leamedj in froua six to ten months, wrltiug, reading, 
drawiDg, and a little geography and French, and bave befiiciea 
made marvellous progress in arithmetic. Thoy do every- 
thing cheerfuUyT and Uieir health BeemB perfect. I know not 
wlietlier PealalozzE^s motliod is good, nor whether, indeed, 
he hrta any reasoned-out method, but I see plainly that he iB 
Tvalking in unhnowu "W.ij'Sj and arriving at hitUerro un- 
known results, and that, after all, id the most important 
consideration. , , , 

'^I bok upon Pestalozzi^B method oa a precious seed, still 
young and undeveloped, bat lull of promise. The success 
the method baâ already obtained should sufQce to convince 
any impartial thicker of its escellduce, . , . 

" Ah it -will bo long boforo thoio is anotbor Peataloazî, I 
fear that the rich harvest hia diacûvei-y seems to promise 
will be reaorved for future ages. It is a pity that be should 
have expressed his poIitii:al opinions wich fio much waroith ; 
in theae rovnlutionai'y timesit will but odd tuiother difliculty 
to those which have always to be overcome before complete 

i'ustice can be done to an esceptional man. For forty yeara 
?Bstalozzi hoâ devoted his life to the education of pnor chil^ 
dren ; lot him who has done more for humanity cast the first 
■tone I . . . 

*'Tho children know little, but what they know they know 
well. In my opiaaion, there could be nothing better than 
the Bargdorf school for children of eight or nine. But it 
Tvill not boar fruit till upon this basis and in tho light of 
this experience a now storey has been added to the edi- 
£cdp . . . 

"The children are very happy, and evidently take greit 
pleaauje in thoir lesaons, which aaya a groat deal for the 
method." 

In December, 1801, a diatînguîahod Swiss, who had lately 
visited the institute, published a very favourable account of 
it in a epries of unsigned articles in an Augsburg paper* 
For the sake of avoiding repetition, we shall only tjaol© the 
lollowing few lines ; 

" I must confess that I arriFed at Burgdorf witli grflkV« 
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doubta as \o the iitness, nsefulnesa or sacceaa of tho cjqjcri- 
menT which was being carried on there. But my feare gavâ 

Elaco to confidence and joy whon I saw how Pestalozzi and 
iB helpers treated the children. On reaching home^ I said 
to my iViendfi : *There is that going on at Burgdorl' which 
daservea the respectful attention and support of all tho^e 
wlia are interested in tUe happiness of b-omauity, and in the 
progress of public education. '^ 

The numerous visitors to the institute were particularly 
astonished by the children's progress in drawing and in the 
elements of geometry- A dislinguishud Nuremberg merchant, 
who had at £rBt been much prejudiced agaiust fâstaloi^i'a 
work, speaks thus : 

" I was amazod when I saw these children treating th« 
most complicated calculatious of fractioDS as the simplest 
thing in tho world- Problems which I myself could not 
solve withont careful work od paper, they did easily in 
their heads, giving the correct aiiBwer in a fa^v momonta^ 
and explaining the process with ease and readiness. They 
seemed to have no idea that they were doing anything 
extraordinary." 

" At the Bargdorf institute " says another visitor, " chil- 
dren of from sis to eight years draw difficult geometrical 
figures wi thoufc rule or composa so correctly that no one w^oald 
believe it who had not seen it." 

"I have seen," Bays anothor, "a child of ton, who had 
only been a pupil of Pestalozzi'a for ten months, redncR a 
map of Scanduiavia to a smaller scale in an hour with such 
exactness as to dufy tha most searching examination." 

These accounts may, indeed, he somewhat overdrawn, bot 
they prove, at any rate, that PeBtalozai's method of teaching 
nrîthmetiû had succeedad under Kmsi^a direction Ioû;» before 
Jnaeph Schmidt took charge of this branch of instruction. 
Thisgoaeral consensus of opinion in favour of the new achooi 
still further increasad its repatat.ion, and made it more and 
more an object of public attention- 

" Aji institute/' it was aaid, " whfch produces these impor- 
tant results with auch slender means is surely deserving oi 
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BUoTi eupport from tKo Govsmmont as will gnamnicfl îtB con- 
tuiuance» Ought it not evea lo be utiliaed for a reform of 
public elementary oducaûoa throughoat Switzerland? " 

Since the révolution of the IStli of October, 1801, Mohr had 
no longer been minister, and the Executive Council of the 
Kopublic had been replaced by a Petty Conncil. The latter, 
feeling the necessity of doing something for Pestalozzi, had 
Appointed a Commission to visit the institute^ in ordor that, 
before talking any declaive step, it might be in possession 01 
reliable and detailed information as to its working. 

The report of this Commissioa, drawn up by Itb, tlie 
presidï^nt of the Council of Public Education in Berne, was 
presented m June, 1802.^ 

" On my first vîsitj" he aaya, " I weis full of distmat, and 
had thoroughly made up my mind not to let myself be 
daaaled by a brilliant theory, or carried away by the novelty 
of a few striking reaults." (p. 76.) 

At that time there were some eighty children in the în- 
Btitute, of ages ranging from five to eighteen, and of almost 
every social condition. Amongst the number were tvelve 
poor chUdrcn, aapportod entiroïy by the establishmont» 

The report first endeavours to make clear the principles 
of the method invented by Peatalozïi, ^' who has discovered 
the real and universal laws of all elementary teaching/' It 
then pointa to the excellenco of the rosulta already obtained, 
as entablif^hed by the Commission in its late careful and 
thorough examination of the pupils, and especiEilly praises 
the moral and religious life of the eatablishmect, and the dis- 
cipline, which, it poixts out, is entirely based upon affection. 
It recommends finn-Uy that the institute shall be tunied into 
a normal schooL to be supported by the State ; that fixed 
salaries shall be allowed to all the masters, and that the 
projected new edition of Pestalonzi's works on elementary 
©diicQtion shall bo helped forward by i\ lurgo subscription. 

For Pestnlozzi himself the Commtsaioa a^ked but one 
thiog, which was that help should be given him to found a 
now home for orphans on his land at Nouhof, as eoon as the 
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opportunity offered- The fact is that PeBtalozzî, satiefied witli 
having made Lis method known, and with having found mon 
capable of applying it, thought that his prosenca would aoou 
be no longer needed at Burgdorfj and was already beizinning 
to think of leaving tho futurû roanagpmont of the iiiatituto 
in tho hands of his collaboratora, aud once more taking ap 
tliQ work to ivhich he had always believed himself to be 
especially called. As rest from hia long labours he looked 
foE'ward to endluj^ his daya amid poor oud destitute childreOf 
to whom he might he as a father. 

In Angost, 1802^ Burgdorf T^as visited by Soyaux, of 
Berlin, whom the Jrna Literary Gazette reckoned amongst 
the opponents of the FeBtaloz2iH.u method. And yet Soyauz 
has given an account of his visit in. a pamphlet, which con* 
finns the favourable testimony we have already quoted. He 
begins by summing np Peatalozzi*a peraonality and character 
with wonderful insight and power of analyais. Ile then 
describea the different leHfions at ^hich lie was present, and 
points oat the remarkable development of the papils' powere 
in arithmetic and di-awing. Here again we can only give 
one or two short i^uotationa: 

" Pestaloïzi's method will, perhaps, meet with little appro- 
bation, but hia principles and tho tendency of Lia method 
will cerlainly have a moat valuable influence. 

^' Hia discipline ia baaed upon the principle that children 
mast be allowed the çrcateat possible liberty, and that 
only when they abuBQ xhis liberty must they be interfered 
with. , . . 

''The establïehiiiont contains in all a huodred and two 
persons, seventy-two of whom ara pnpils. These are mostly 
SwisSj and aro di-awn from every canton in the country, 
Catholic and Protestant alike. They are taught by ten 
maatera. There ure &lso a certain number of foreigners in 
the Caatle, who are there to study the method. 

"The inatitute is young, and Peatalozzd^a principlee are 
still in proceas of development. As ihey are not yet come 
to maturityj it follows that tho organization of the ostttbliah- 
ropnt is still incomplete. Director and assiatantsare working 
with all their might to perfect the edifice. One tries to im- 
prove certain appli-inceR, anotber aeelcs a natural way of 
leftohiiig i-eading, numbera, eto. Would that tkil oducntional 
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oHtablÎHÎîmentfl might pranent sncL a picture of concord and 
harmonjj and betray the same aeal in advaDcing trom pro- 
gress to progress." 

Mpnnwliile tbe Petty Coutip-ïI Had adapted tbe auggeatîona 
of the Commission. A small salary had heea tn'auted to 
Pestalozzi and each of his maFtors ; a normal school had been 
iustiinLed iu the Castle Lo which every mouth a dozan achool- 
mustere w^ere to come for Iobsodb ; and lastly, with thd holp 
of the State, a second and cheap edition was being prepared 
of the books compiled iu the institute. 

Peataloazi already saw the future of his work asaured, and 
was on Iho point of roallzing hie most choriabod dosiro, wlion 
the unitary Q-ovemiûent was overthrown by a fresh revolu- 
tion, and ho found himself robbed, at one hlow, not only of all 
his hopeSj but of the position he had already acquired. Il 
gçemed, indeed, aa though this man wa» fatod to seo the 
gj'ound fail beneath his feet whenever he felt himself within 
reach of his end. 

On the 17th of April, 1802, the Council had convoked in 
Berne an Bssembly of "rotables,'* clioaeti by iUelf, for the 
purpose of drawing up in the name of the Repuhlic a eo.hera© 
for a new constitution. This scheme was unanimously 
adopted by the Assembly on the 19th of May, aod on being 
submitted to the votes of the eletjtora throughout Switzer- 
land, yfos accepted by two hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
citizens out of thres hundred aud two thousand entitled to 
vote, those who abstained from voting being counted as 
accepting. On the 3rd of July, the acceptance of the cnnsti- 
tutioa was prr>c1aiiiiad at Berne and the new Governmont 
was formed. As a consequence of this, the country was soon 
afterwards evacuated by the Trench troops that had hitherto 
occupied it. 

This was the signal for a rielng which spread from^ the 
smaller cantons over well-nigh tlie whole of Switzerland. 
The Swiss ariny had to retreat before the insurgent troops, 
and the Government, that on the 2tid of September had 
decided to ask for "<he kind services and iuterveolion of the 
French Gov**rTiment," wns cnmpelled, on the IDthj to with- 
draw from Beme, It had taken refuse at Lausanne, where 
its only protectors were the Vaudese militia, whon a pro- 
clamation from the First Consul Bonaparte arrived and v'^^^Ak 
16 
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end to the liostîlitîeg. The French Goverûtnent consented 
to act SB mediator, and "with a vîgw to aBcerta.iuii);j^ thiï best 
nieaos of reetoviuK Pinion and triinqiiiliityauionf^st all parties, 
convoked at Paria a- ''Consulta," composed of deputies from 
the Helvetian &eoût6j the cantooa, and any commucca that 
Vi'ieLfid to send them, 

Pestnlozzi had just published & concilirttoiy politicfil 

Eamphlefc, and was now choaen by the village oî' Kirch* 
erg to repreaent it at the Oonsultan He waa also cbosea 
by c&Qton Zurich^ in ODinpany with Uatcri and ev-dirootor 
Laharpe. 

The first meeting of the Conanlta took place in ParÎB on 
the 10th of December, 1802, The Kirat Consol had appointed 
a Commisaion to confer with the Swîsa deputies, composed 
of Barthélémy, the pra^itJftnt of the Conservative Senate, and 
formerly ambfiasador in Switzerland; Fouché, of NaiUes ; 
and Rnederer and Desmeuniovs, councillors of state. There 
were tivo opposiug parties in the Consulta; one composed of 
forty-fivB memberH^ amongst whom was Peetslo^KÏ^ for the 
most part favourable to the new ideas; the other, a minority 
of BÏxteen, who asked more or less esplicitly for a return to 
the old stiLtQ of thiu^s- 

PeetaloKzi^fl almost unintelligible French and Lis occantrie 
appearance were ranch asaiust his f^ottin^ a hearing in 
Paris ; nor could he confine himself to the political qnestionB 
under discusaion, but tried 1.0 maks the occasicn an opportu- 
nity for expounding hiH educational idoaa in Francje. Ee 
therefore exercised little or no inflaenoe in the Consulta, 
althou^'li Rooclerer was at that time displaying both zôeiI 
and talent in the matter of public instruction, 

PeatptloBai was eager to obtain, an audience of tho First 
Consul, but his request was refused, Bonaparte saying thrtt 
Le hod Boinethiug else to do than consider questions of A 
U C. He instructed Senator Monge, however, to hear what 
Pestalozzi had to sciy. 

Mon^e, the inventor of deBcriptiva geometry, and the 
founder of the Polytechnic schoolf was a man of large mind 
and keen intellect. He listened patiently to Pestalozzi, 
nakiug question after cjueation till lie was sali^lied lh)it he 
had thoron^jhly iindorntocd him, but after carefully consider* 
ing the plans the old maa had proposed, ha repli' 
A-do£eu words: ^*It is too much for us/' 
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As BDon as PestalozzI saw thai lie could di? notliing in 
Paris, liG forsook the Consulta tn return to hia woi'k at 
Eurgiiorf, A3 he entered the Castle, Buss said to him: 
"Well, did you see Bonaparte?" "Ko," replied Pesta- 
Iczzîj ^^nor he ma.** ^ Theaa words, though tln?y were 
spoken i^ith a smile, may perhaps nppGar prcaumptnonâ. 
And yst, if Peatalozzi merely expressed las fleuse of liia own 
v/orth by them, be was not deceived, for of these two mea 
there Ih one whose memory will be blesaed by posterity ia 
oU lands, and it is not he whom Lis conte mporarioa cnllod 
** the great." Bonaparte did France an iramease wrong by 
rejecting Peetalozzi's ideas, ideas so booh to be accepted by 
Prussia. But Bonaparte's desire was to he master of Ihû 
people, whorcas Postalozzi^a one effort was to set them^ froo^ 

We may here raention an anecdote related hy Pompée in 
the book already q^uoted, and, so far as wo are aware, to be 
found nowhere else. We give it in his own worda : 

"General TTey, the French ambassador in Berne, was in 
the habit of paying not infrequent visits to the Burgdor! 
îustitute, of which ho hod formed a very hiph opiuion, and 
of which he gavd an account to tke S^irst Consul. . . . 
(p. 127.) 

" If Bonaparte had bean unwilling to concern himself 
with PeJâtalozzî*a questions of A B C when the lalterwas in 
Paris OË a Swîaa deputy, he had at nny rftte readily accepted 
Key's suggestion that the new system should be introduced 
into Freuch schools, Naef, one of the Burgdorf masters, 
vas accordingly sent to Paris, Ho commenced his teaching 
jTL on orphan asylnm, whore a cot'taio number of children 
were entrusted to him by the commiasioners of charitable 
ÎEHtîmtiona, Napoleon was aurions to see for himself the 
results obtained, and visited the asylum, Bccompanied by 
Talleyrand, the United State» ambaaeador, and several other 
distinguished personages. He watched several lessoiiB, and 
was veiy aatitified with all he saw, A Commission was then 
appointed to render an account of the experiment, and De 
Wnilly, the head of the Lycée Napoleon» esprejsaed in his 
report the opinion that thfl method might prove to l>e very 
useful for childi^en intended for the mecbanical arts. 
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"After this, Maîne, of BIran, the sab-prefect of Bergt^ratîj 
had brought into DoiJogae a Burgdorf master iiaro^U Bar- 
taud, whom lie had entrusted with the management of Lm 
estaUishïoeTit in which he waa greatly in te reste i, Pablio 
eei-vaiit and philoBophsr, ha used all hie inânence against 
routtnOi novor losing an opportucity of recomononding tho 
ap|;Hcîïtiott of PestaioïKi'» principled and of making known 
in public meetings and elaowhere what had already been done. 

** ' We have ju3t aeeu/ he says, on one of theae occaaions, 
Hhat thia echoolf etill in its iufaDcy, has ncrertholcea 
adopta educational methodB of a very high order, methoda, 
indeed, which are entirely in accordance with man's nature 
and the progressive development of his facultieB/ (p, 254 
and folJ owing.) 

"Whilst every Government in Europe was thas aeekiog 
to introduce a new system of instruction into its elementary 
schools, a private American citizen, Mn MacLore, endowed 
hie native country with such an oatablishment of public 
inatrtiction as w&uld have compared favourably with any of 
the best European schools, A strange chance put him in 
the way of thua effecting these great improvament» in the 
educational Eiystem of his country. Being in Paris in J804, 
and having a great desire to aoe Napoleon, ho applied for 
aasîstauce to the United States ambassador, who accordingly 
took him with him on the occasion of the First Consuls visit 
to Haef to test the refiulta of his experiment on the orphan 
children that had boeo entmated to him. 

*' During the time that the leaaons bsted, MacLure was 
entirely absorbed in the contemplation of Napoleon, and saw 
nothing else ; but on going out, he hoard Talleyrand say, 
*ThiB ÎH too m^uch for tho people/ Struck by these worda, 
he went back into the room and ascertained tVom Nnef tîio 
object of the meeting. As he was profoundly convinced of 
the nccesî'ity of improving the condition of the poor, he at 
once suw how much mJiS^ht be done In this direction by Pesta- 
loaai^B sj'Stem, and ofi'ered Naef tho most favourable terms if 
Le would ffo to Philadelphia and found a Pestalozzian insti- 
tute.'' (p. 270 and following,} 

"We have spoken of Pestalozzi^s success at Bnrgdorf, and of 
the great reputation hia institute had acquired in Switzerland 
and else where. He himself, however, did not share in the 
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gGnernl adn]iTati<m, luidwaa by no meaus satisfied with wnat 
he bad done. At the end of hia life lie de^lîtred publicly 
tlmt in founding the Burgdorf institute he Imd made a mis- 
take. It may be thought that this opinion was not formed 
till later, and vas tho result of hia many troublos^, but, as a 
matter of fact, as early as 1803 he fell himself out of place 
at Burgdorf, and, Btill faithful to the dreams of his youth, 
longed to leave the institute and devote himself to founding 
another poor-achool. Than thia was hia state of miud ia 
evident from a letter he wrote to hia friend PelleiLberg, who 
had asked Lim to visit him. 
Peatalom replied in these words : 

"A thonsand thanks for your warm mvîtattou, hut! wili 
not and, indeed, cannot thrust my troubles upon my friends. 
It is ray duty, and it is within my power, to see to my own 
cure. When I h^ve done so, I shEtll be able to enjoy the 
friendghip of men; bat till I am entirely satisfied with myself 
no one can soothe my troobled heart. Eolp me to sell my 
books, BO as to forward the one object of my life, my poor- 
Hchool. There, in silence and retirement, I shall look for 
euch repose txA ie to ba fousd hehiiid bolls and Lars, Oh, 
. my friend, I can hai'dly express to yon the state of internal 
discord in which I am living. The means, however, of my 
deliverance increase daily, Farowell ; I am & prey to such 
moltincholy as I have nevor before eatpericnced, bat it will 
pass away," 

Meanwhile the act of mediation which had been signed on 
tho 19th of February, 1803^ hod re-eatablbhed Fedcraliaui in 
Switzerland. The unitary Government ceased to exist, and 
with it vanished alt PestaloKzi's hopes of future support. 
But his work was by this time too well known to bo thus 
easily destroyed. The Governuieuta of Aargau, Lucerne- 
and Zurich ehowed a diaposition to support the institute^ the 
laat-namad voting a sum of forty pounds towards the publi- 
cation of the elementary books. The Swiss Diet, oasembled 
at Freiburg, instructed a Commissian to examine what could 
bo disne to help on the fulfilment of Peatalozzi's philan- 
tliro|iic views, but we have not been able to discoveT 
whetlier it ever published a report. 

The newly cou^tituted Government of canton Bera^.,^^^- 
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ever, bad reanrnQd possession of the castle of Burgdorf and 
made it once more iho reaidoace of tbo prefect of th^ district. 
Although the Grovernment had little sympathy fnr Pestalozai, 
whom it considered a revolutionary and a friend of Tinitar- 
îam, it Lad not been able to leave his institute without a 
home, ai;d had made over to him the use of an old conveut 
at Mimcheobiichseej about three miles from. Berne, and neaf 
Emmanuel Fellenberg'e a^icultural and phOanthropical 
eatablishnaent at Hofwyï, It v^oa in Junsj 1S04, that Peata* 
loaai left Burgdorf, and transfeiTed his institute to Mmt- 
ohonhuchsce. 

Before following him to tbis new centre of activity, w« 
must add a few details of his life at Burgdoi-f, where he 
spent, aa it aeeme to us, hia happiest years. 

Afr.or tbo death of hia aon in 1801, his ■wife had left 
Nfluhof and rejoined him at Eurgdorf, She ■was low-spirited 
and in ijl-tealth; and, being unable to bear all the bustle 
and Eoiae of such a large establishment, hardly ever left her 
room^- She managed the accomits, how^aver, as well as a 
certain portion of the oorrespondence, for Pestalozzi was too 
preoccupied and absent-minded, too busy and too impatient, 
to be trusted with any work demanding regular and close 
attention, 

Mrs. PoBtalozzi's room waa next to the large refectory, 
"where Pestaloazi and the masters took their meals with the 
pupils. From this room^ as well aa from the balcDuius and 
terraces of the Castle, there was a splendid view. At one's 
feet lay the green valley of tho Emcao, with its rich and 
varied cultivation, and far away in the distance were th3 
Bnowy summits of the Oberland Alps. 

it this time a pan of the Caatle buildings was still used 
as a prison for the unfortuuate oriminala of the district- 
Tn this connection Eamsauer tells a moat characteristic 
Btory: 

"There was a famous criminal called Boruhard, bîg and 
strong as a giant^ who had several times escaped from 
prison, and each time been brought back to the Castle and 
contined in a still deeper dungeon. On those occasions 
Peatalozzi would slip a piece of money into hia hands, flay- 
ing ■ ' If you had received a good education, and had learned 
to use your powers for good ends, you would now be a useful 
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member of aociety, and instead of being obliged to put yoQ 
ill a liolo and cham yoy up like ft dog, people would honour 
and respect you.* I myself, when 1 could obtain permiaaion 
from Pestalozai BU<1 the gaoler, used sometimea to ^sit 
Eernkard, and, in Bpite of his horiibla underground cell, T 
ato aya did so with pleasure, for ha was a candid, straight- 
forward, and remarkably intelligent man,'* * 

There is another anecdote of this period, which shows 
with what energy PestaloEzi could overcome sickneas and 
Buliering. One day, when he was confined to bia bed by & 
sharp attack of rheumatism, the Freoch ambassador, Rein- 
hardt, c^me to the Oastle to visit the institute. In spite of 
doctor and friends, Pestiilozzi insisted on getting up. As he 
could scarcely stand, and could only be dressed with extreme 
diffioulty, everybody mplored Lim bo go to bed again, point- 
ing out how little fit ha was to do what he wanted; but he 
turned a deaf ear to all their entreaties, and, supported by 
friemily arms, painfully dmgged himself out of his room. Aa 
soon as ho eaw the ambaaaador, however, he shook himself 
free, and began eagerly to expound Lia doctrine. The more 
he talked, the more he seemed to regain strength and bright- 
ness, and when at last he ceased^ his rheumatism had dis- 
appeared. 

At tho time of whioh we are speaking, Fellenberg and 
Pestalozzi had been friends for tweuty years ; it will be re- 
membered that portions of their correspondence have already 
been quoted. Kow it happened one day that some of 
Fdlenberg^a worltmon brougiit him a poorly dressed man, 
whom they had found, they paid, in the fields, half daad 
■with hunger and fatigue. This man turned out to be no 
other than Postalozzi, who, carried away by bia pasaion 
for minerais, Lad wandered Buch along distance filling his 
handk©r(?hief and pockets with them, that he had lost his 
way, and, at last, fallen down dead-tired beside a ditch. It 
WBSaboutthesame time, too, that Peatalozzi, dragging wearily 
along one evening near the gates of Soïeure, with his baadker- 
chief full of Bton^a, was arreated by the police aa a beggar 
and suspicious character, and taken before the judge. The 
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jTidgQ wns out^ and tte old man Hitd la "wait a long tîmo in 
tbe ante-chamber with Ida (luatodian. Great waa the latter's 
astoniflhnieiit wli'îii the judge, on hiB returiij recognised 
Festalozzij Rud, after greeting him warmly, invited him to 
a upper. 

Pellenberg was a skilinl agriRulbirist and an eTcellent ad- 
Tïuaiatrator< Though a man of noble and lofty views, he 
wiva eminently practical, aud his activity was alwaj s wisely 
directed. He possesaed, indeed, ja a marked degree the 
very quaKties which Pestalozzi lacked. He hnd Tohin tarily 
reaoiincod the brilliant career that hia birth and ttilenta 
would assuredly have thrown open to him, in order to 
devote hia fortuas and ability to nndertakiug^ of pnblio 
utility. 

Hia establishmenta at Hofwyl had the double object of 
forming acxive, intelligent, and honest workmen amongst 
the poor^ and skilled agriculturists amongst the rich. It waa 
obvious, therefore, that thu two frionda could be of much 
assistance to each other in their respective uuder takings, 
and Fellenberg suggt^ated to the old man that they should 
work together, Feljenberg taking entire control of the 
financial department, and Pestalozzi, freed from responsi- 
bilities for which he had neither tasre nor capacity, con- 
trolliag the combined establishments in all educational 
matters. 

At first PestalozEi accepted j but he and Fellenberg wer« 
mad© rather to respect each other than to live together- 
There was as much difference in their characters and ways 
of thinking and feeling as in their habits and outward 
appearance. Fellenberg, though at bottom kind and gener- 
ous, had a etorn, mostorful manner. Peetalozzi, who used to 
call him ^- the man of iron," found the partnership anything 
but helpful, and could not make ^p hjs mind to remain at 
Man che nbuch see , 

Severnl towns were nnxiou» to rec&ive hîm.^ amongHt 
others Payerne, Tverdun, and Rolls in the canton of Vaud, 
Thinking that to be established in a French-speaking coun- 
tiy would encourage the spread of liifl method, he chose 
Yverdun, 



"He left Munchenbuchaee, then, on the 18th of October, 
1804, after having taken a touching farewell of hÎB masters 
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and pupila. He airived at Tverdun without knowing 'what 
would become of him, and so entirely destitute of resources, 
that he had to shire a single room with Krnai and Niederer. 
Ho waa liviiig thus "when ho received o. proaeot of four 
pounds from the King of Denmark, aa a token of gratitude 
for the hospitality that he had shown to two Danes (Torlita 
and Strohm) who had been sent by their Government to 
Bur;^otf to Btudj hia method, 

"But however pressing his personal reeds mfiyhavô been, 
his first thought was i'or his friendless children, whom 
Fellenberg had been very reluctant to keep. He now sent 
for them, and placed them with Duss aud Uarraud, who \sX 
that tiiae were laying the foundations of a Pestalozaian 
institute at Yverdun-" (Pompée, p, 141.) 

The castle of Tverduu needed thoroogh repair before an 
institute could be opened in it. The vork, nowever, pro- 
ceeded BO slowly, that Pestalozzi decided, in the meantime, 
to open a temporary school in a small set of rooms looking 
on the Rue du Foor^ in a house which to-day is Ifo, 61, IRue 
du Milieu, 

Festalozsi had left behind him at Munch enhnch see about 
Beveaty pupils, with Tobler, de Murait, Schmidt^ von Tîirck,' 
Steiner, and a few under-mnaters. Tobler, who was per- 
fectly capable in every respect, had boon ontruatod with the 
management of all educational matters, but Fellenberg, 
though he was only supposed to control the finaaice, soon 
began to eiercise an undue influence in everything. 

To show the effect of this influence on the institute wO 
Cïinnot do better than quote the following passage frocï 
Ramaauer : 

" At Munch enhucli see I was unhappy for the first time in 
my life. I was still table-boy and ncder-master, but I had 
nobody to comfort my heart. We missed particularly the 
love and wariuth which peryadad overythiug at Burgdor^ 

' Yol]Tiîf-Dlc.fitiû1J«ntturi;Tn]igàBLrnf.A, hfldbneni^niby thofïrand ttnka 
toBnrgdorf. H« publisliud a hook calltid Lt\Ut% /rirnt Mun-hmhticta^et 
which tfiiâ tiue of ihe lirâb workâ to give a clear ikoi:ouiit ot Pe^taloAzi'i 
method, iiTid ODQ of IhoBd tbnt most helped to make it known in Ge^ 
many. He aFtemarilfl opened a bcardiDij-Bt^hool ia Yverdoi], the papili 
of wLiiob kUeadei Cbe dnj'-daajiaa in Festaloazi'» iaatltuttu 
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ani Tnade iis all bo hap^^. Witli FestalctzEi the heart war 
first, with Ff^llfinhprg;, the rnind. . , , 

" And yet Munch enbuchsee had its good points too ; there 
was more order there, and we learned more than at Burg- 
dorf. ... 

"In î'ehniary, ISOB, to my ffroafc joy, PesrtaloïKÎ sent foT 
me to go back to him to Yverdun, where I onco more found 
& father*H love, and my dear mnsters, Krusi and Buss, A 
few mouths later the whole îustitate h^ rejoined Peutalosal 
in Trerdun Castle." 



la 



CHAPTER XIL 



PESTAIiOZSU'S BOOEa ASD VSTHOD AT WURQUOBT* 

^'How Gertrvâe Tettchea Ber Childrm," "Sow» to Teach 
Spiling caid Reading." *' Book for Afothers," El&JnerUary 
Teaching on Number and Form, ** The Natural Schools 
master J" 

Pestalozzî Lad no aooner opEnsd his iTiatitnte at Bnrgdorf 
than he vTas aimoaa to give the public aome more complete 
aucount than they had yet had of hia hfe work and of the 
views whiiJi he was endeavouring to put into prBctice. Ho 
accordingly publiflhed the book enfatled: Hotc Qerti'ude 
Teadies Eer Children; an Attempt to Shov> Mothers how 
they can Teach their Children Themselves. 

Morf, whose estimate of Pe5talozzi^^ work at Stanz we 
have alror^dy quoted, speaks of this book as followa : 

"This book is the moat important and the most cnrefully 
thought out of all Festaioz^i^a pedagogical writings. Not 
ooly -vjisa its importance groat at the time at which it 
appeared, but it will remain great for ever. The true char- 
acteristica of hia genius aland out free as yet from all foreign 
influence. Hia own tbonghla, expressed in hia own wordsp 
give UB the most faithful picture of thia noble heart. "We 
are filled with admiration at the fulness of bis intuitions — 
I might almost say of the revelations of which Providence 
had made him the instrument, From the hegmning to the 
eud of this work our attention and interest never flag* 
Here and there we may object to certain of h^a mothoda, 
but never to bia principles and conclusions. And even 
though experience haa enabled tie to improve on certain 
points, we ace bound to admit with gratitude that thia 
improvement has only been reached by following tho 
Unea originally laid down by Pestalozzi. Thia book ia 
to-day and vrilt ever remain the foundation. %^^\^^ ^S, "«^ 
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instruction for the people, btit its hidden treasures are still 
far from having been o.]l put into pritotice, !ind we cannot 
too earnestly urge all those who are eogngad or interested 
in educatiou to make a aerioua study of it.'' 

We miiat, bo-wever, add that this hook is l>y no metna 
free from the defects of most of PeataloBzi's writïnçs. The 
author is too easily carried a'way by his heart and imagina- 
tion; the wealth and abundance of his ideaa interlere with tiie 
order of the general plan and the proportion of the v;vrioua 
parts. The digressions and repetitions are innumerable, 
though it is fair to siiy that vhea the same îdeoâ reappear, 
it is always in a new li^ht. 

A eimplo analyaia of tho work would giro but a v<»ry 
imperfect idea of it; we prefer to rua rapidly through it 
■with our readers, calling attention to the most essential 
principlea, and translating the most characteristic passages. 

l?ho book consista of fifteen letters addroBsod to Geasner- 
The first, which briefly reviews the author's life and work, 
end his efforts towards raising the people, begins thus : 

^' My dear Goasnor, you say that it is timo I made some 
public statement of my ideas about the education of the 
people. I aliall be only too glad to do so^ and will en- 
deavour in a series of letters to set forth my views as 
clearly as possible, 

** Seeing pnpul^T education lying before me like an im- 
measurable swamp, I plunged into its Blime, and, by es- 
erting all my strength, waded toilsomely through, till I 
at last discovered tke sources of its waters, the reason of 
their stagnation, n.n<i the means of reclaiming the ground. 

"I will now take you with me for a moment into this 
labyrinth, from which, by good fortune rather than by good 
judgijient, I have at last found a way out/' 

After giving a description of the intellectnal poverty 
in wbich the schools of his time left the people, and the 
hiatory of hia various unauccessful attempts to remedy it, 
Pestaloesi proceeds to sum up the aim of hia work as 
follows : 

^' Ah, how happy I shall be in my ^rave if in what I am 
doing for popular education I can succeed in uniting Nature 
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and Art^ now so widely separated! That they should be 
separated at all is sad enough, bat that the 'wickedness of 
men should have so opposed theia to each other as to render 
them utterly iaoonipatible, fills me with indigna tio a,'* 

The second and third letters relate Pestalozzi^B meeting 
with KruSL, Tobler, and Buss, and the valuable assistance 
that thcae mea had rondored to him and his work. 

The fourth, fifth, and sisth set forth the general prin- 
ciples of his method, 

In the fourth he endeavours to formulate the laws of 
inatruction. 

In the fifth he begins bj declaring that thase laws do not 
satisfy hîm because he cannot find any general principle 
to express their essential character. He then goes on to 
search for the natural sources of human knowledge. 

In the sixth letter PeataloKzi says that in spite of the 
trouble he is taking to explain his views, he is doing it 
very imperfectly, becanse for twenty years he has lost the 
power of philosophizing; that is, of expressing his ideas in 
Q ptiloaophical nvmnei^. He points oat that for many 
centuries, reading, writing, and arithmetic have been 
regarded as the eJements ol' instruction, but that they are 
not really the elemenia. His iuTeatigations havo shown 
him that tho tnio elomeata are aouud (language), number- 
and form. At every now appearance, we a^k : What is it t 
(name), How many objects? (number), What is it like? 
(form). In thus roducinp; instruction to its really simpleat 
elements, we bring Art into harmony with Nftturo, for iu 
thÎH way all knowledge is mnde to result frook the very first 
manifestation a by which Nature acts on men. 

The seventh letter is devoted to the elementary teacHngi 
of languago, but Pestaloazï afterwards considerably modi- 
fied, and in mrmy cases entirely abandoned, the methodfl 
which are here described. 

The eighth ia concerned with the elementary teaching 
of form by sense-intpression, from which the child leama to 
judge of size, to draw, and to w^rito- 

He must first be made familiar with the simple elements 
of all form: straight lines, angles, etc., and be taught to 
measure their length and flize with his eye. Only when he 
hoa done this will ho be alio to draw succosafuUy, reproduce 
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on hÎ9 slate, tbat la^ the vnrious lines, angles, and simple 
figures "whicii are put Lel'ore hiiu. 

Theee iii'Bi lessons in linear drawing aorve to traîn his 
eye and hand, and aro tLim a pre]>ar^triciu for wrUiug* He 
writes nt firat on hiH slate, beginning with the eiLrtipst lett&r^ 
and with words formed from them. Before very long, how- 
ever, he will be able to UBe pen and paper. 

la teaching drawing, Pett.alozzL makus great n&e of the 
square, which poEsesstrs SGvaral impc^rtant advantci^es : 

In the first place, it serves in ordinary drawing aa a sort 
of basis for an infinite number of rectangular figures and 
pftttoraa that the child can invent, vary, and develop, ac- 
cording to Hia faacy» In tho nest place^ if dJvitlod into 
sm&Uer squares or rectangles» itfuruishoB aa admirable sense- 
impresaing introduction to the study of geometry and the 
moESurement of surfaces. 

Lastly, this diviaion of tho square producos the table of 
fractions of fractions, by the hfilp of wiiich children acquirô 
groat facility in mejitjil calculations with fractions. 

Pestaloaai then speaks of the elemeotary books that he 
ia plumijng ; The A B G of Bensc-Imprc^sion^ i^.nà. the iîoot 
for MffthtTS. He hopes that these books will enable mothers 
to instruct their children themselves. 

It must be observed that these Bense-impressing lessons 
in form, as they are describtd in this tetter, were Homewhat 
modified by Pestai OEiîi aa bis esperiment progressed. 

The ninth letter treats of the elementary teaching of 
numbers by sense-impression. The author begins by pointing 
out that, in the study of language and form, coriaiu means 
and idooa havo to be made use of which are foreign to tho 
particular end. Amongst these is the testimony of the 
Benses, often so liable to error. On the other hand, operations 
with numbers need no outside help, and always furnish us 
with ejcacb résulta. Certain other sciences furaiah ns with 
exact resnlts, too ; but this is only because they depend on 
the science of numbers. Hence the immense imponanco 
of this subject of instruction, which not only develops the 
intellect, but is of such great practical utility. 

Pestaîoz/i then showa thiit 0II aHthmetical calenlntion 
consists in increasing or decreasing numbers by varioua 
methods which are simply intended to shorten the repetition 
of the iormula : Oiia and cue ars two, one from tw^o Js one. 
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But theaa abbreviations, which are all that is leamt in the 
school, have the disadvimtage of becoming a mere inatter 
of meiaoiy, and of destroying the intuitive conception of 
number. Thus we may have learnt by heart that four and 
three are aeven, and feel that we haye reached a certain 
definite result; but this result ia not really oura, we have 
liccepted it on trust, posaibly without even knowing what 
the n-omber eeven rspraseats. Without seaae-Lmpreaaing 
exercises the child can know nothing of uombora themselves ; 
he can only know their names, and these may remain entirely 
without raeaoiug for him for a long time, 

Fop these eserciees Pestalozsi first employé Lis "table d£ 
units," in whicli each unit ia representod by n linej so that 
up to a hundred the child can make all operations af addition, 
subtraction, multiplicatioa and division, as it were by eight. 
An d BO tifLcT'wiLrda, when ho works in his head, he hœ o, 
dear and e^^act idea of the numbers he uses, becauï^e he 
always thinks of them as ooilectiona of lines, and &eea the 
numbers themselves instead of the conventional figores whicli 
reproaont them. 

Then comes the ** table of fractions " which was composed 
of squares, some whole, others divided horizontally inr.o 
two, three, or even ten equal parts» from this the ehikl 
learnt by aenso-impresslon to count thuae parts of the unity 
to i'nna them into wholes, etc. 

Then comes a "tabïe of fractions of fractions/' in which 
theaqiiaros were divided not only horizontally, but vertically, 
BO that the method for reducing two fraotiona to tli*j ajtuio 
denominator was self- evident, 

la all these seoae- impressing exercises on numbers, it is 
chieiîy the attention, ofeervatian, and judgment of the child 
which are brought into play, and which, with a littie help 
from the maetor, tcaoh him to End out for himself whnt ha 
has to learn, and state it in his own words. It would be a 
great mistake to see nothing but an exercise of memory in 
all thJB. 

This part of the method waa still further developed and 
imprev&d byPestalozzi after the publication of the work 
we are considering. 

The tenth leiter treats of sense-impression, as Fesialnzsi 
calls all direct and exp^^ri mental perception, whether in tha 
physical or moral world. Sense-impressed ideas are those 
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^rhich result îmmedîatoly from tbeae jncrcpplions. Depcrip- 
tioas, expln-natioDB, and dcfiaitionfi wlII all remain withriïit 
etfoct on the child's miod, nolesa Le has already acquired 
a basis of s«nse-iinpressed ideas for them to rest upon. That 
boLng granted, -we can sum. up this whole letter in a few lines- 
Sen ae-i m pression is the only hasia of instruclion, but fr^f 
a very long time it has been completely neglected in eiluca- 
tion. After the inYention of priotinj;^ the valae of book» 
Tvas strangely eiaggerated. Books were confused w^illi 
knowledge, words witli ideas. Nothing "but book» was 
employed in the schools, and men thought that hy teaching 
the child to read— articulate, that ia, the sound of différent 
groups of letters — they ^vere throwing oppu to him the gate 
ofmLiversal knowledge. And so men of books ond worda 
were made, — men of hiters, indeed, but in the narrowaat 
and most literal acceptation of the tenn, — and thnt un- 
ceasing and irrational love of talk began, which misleads 
and Ij^^s'jlders us by a. deluge of words to which, in most 
men's minds, there are no precise ideas to correspond. 

It was the same, too^ for the moral and religions develop- 
ment. After the Beformotion, the mania for dogmatizing 
WQS carried even into the education of lïttlo childronj in 
order that they might be trained betimen in the methods 
of controversy. Instead of trying to open their hearts to 
the sentiments of faUh, piety and virtue, people began by 
making them commit a catechism to memory; a ^ot of 
abstract dootrinea, that is, which could do little either for 
the minds or hearts of young children. Here again teaching 
is concerned with nothing but words. 

In acting thus for an long, the achoole were not only 
foraaiîing the path of Nature, but entirely nepleefcinj tha 
valuable impressions that spring from the direct observation 
of thmgs and life, as well as all questions of personal and 
practical virtue. 

Poatalozzi ficishes this letter in the following words: 

" Earope, with its system of popular instruction, waa 
bound sooner or later to fall into error, or rather into the 
disorder which is threatening to rum society. On tha ona 
haud, an immense height has been reached in science and 
art ; on the other, the very fonnditione of a natural culture 
for tha mass of tha people have been lost. Juat as no part 
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of the world has ever before risen ao bigt, flo none has 
ever fallen so low. Our contineDt is like the colosaufl 
apDkec of by the prophet; its head of gold reachea to 
tbo clf>u<is, bat tLû feet vbicL fihould support it ore of 

. clay. - . - 

*^Iii Europe the culture of the people has euded by bocoming 
au empty chattering, fatal alike to real faith and real know- 

' ledge \ an inatmction. of mora -words and outward show, 
niiBobstfratial aa a dream, and not only absohitely uicapnable 
of giving ua the quiet wisdom of faith and love, but bound, 

i sooner or later, to lead us into increduJity and anperati- 
tioQ, egotinm and hardness of heart. But however tliis 
may be, the devolopmant of the inaTiin for wordg and books, 
which pervades our whole system of popnlar education, 
has undoubtedly taught na &t least one thing, and that 
iu, that it ie impossible for us to remain any louf^^er as we 
are, 

"Everything confirms me in my opinion that the only 
way of escaping a civile morol and relîgloua degradation, 
is to have done with the superficiality, narrowness, and 
othor errors of our popular instruction, and recognize sonEa- 
impression as tie real foundation of all knowledge," 

Jb the eleventh letter, PestalozEi apeaks of self- impress ion 
aa being tho method omployod by a ntother. Prompted by 
her in&tinct and her afl'ection, she introduces her child to 
Nature, now leading it nearer to distant objects, now 
bringing it those by which it is attracted. She does this 
either to sootto her child or amuao it; sho hjis as yot 
no thought of teaching, and yet she is thus supplying; tlie 
first and most indispensable element of all instruction. 
Why does the art of teaching refuse to build upon these 
(hnple and precious foundations ? The Swiss mother bangs 
over her child's cradle a coloured paper-bird, which thna 
becomes the object of its first regards, first gestures and 
first games. In doing this she ta opening a path in which 
we should do well to ibllow. The first part of the Sook 
for Mothers (it was not yet written) will ehow how thîa 
good bcgitmint; may be continued by sense-impressing 
exercises in form, number and laoguage. Words that are 
Imperfectly understood may affect the whole future develop- 
ment of the child, for they introduce im alouxeut -^^ ^jc^-v^^^^v^^v 
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JTito his mental conceptions, an element of unsonndness mU> 
his judgments, M&aj of our contomporitriea are etciklng 
inetances of this. 

'* Tho courBQ of iTatiiro m tho developmetit of humanîtj 
ÎB invariable, it is therefore impossible that there should 
be two equally good methods of teaching. Odb only id 
good, and it is that which is antirely baaed upon the eternal 
lawa of Nature; the othera are bad precisely in proponion 
to tlieir neglect of the&e laws. Neither I nor any other 
min am aa yet in possession of this one good method, oor 
can "ve hope to do more than reach it slowly and gradually." 

Further on, afier aaying that the chîîd must first I» 
taught tc B^e properly and properly describe what ho se*!», 
and that dËÙnitions should not come till afterwards, Peat Ok- 
lossi adds : 

"The wisdom produced by premature deSnîtiona is like 
the mushroom, which grows fast In the rain, but dies at the 
first touch of the sun. 

"The child must learn the first elementa perfectly and 
completely, 

'^ Any incompleteness will be a defect that will alwaye 
maho itself felt, and tend tc prevent hia nature from de- 
veloping in its entirety. This ia as true of the mind aa 
of a gardea 

'*ïhe empire of the senses must be subordinated to the 
essential end of our nature ; th&t ia, to the moral i^pÈrîtual 
law. _ - , It ia only hia inner spiritual L'fe that can 
give a man self-control, freedom and contentment. , , . 
The education of our race, then, must be dissociated from 
oar sensual nature ; which ia, blind, and leads onlj to death, 
and entrusted to our moral And spiritual n&ture, which la 
Divine and eternal." 

In the twelfth letter, Pofltalozri begins by calling attention 
to what he bad snid twenty years before, in the pre^ce to 
Leonard and Gertrude : 

" I stand aloof from men's quarrels about their opinions; 
but whatever makes them pious, honest, believing, and 
gentle, whatever can bring the love of &od and theix 
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neiçhboar into tbeir hearts, and happiness and blessing into 
their homea, tliat, I fancy, is beyond dispute, and is accepted 
by alL" 

He then points out that his educational worlr is indepen- 
dent of the opinions by which men are divided, and that 
his method is therefore bene Ecial for all nations, no matter 
what their roligioua faith oc form of govemmoat. This 
explains why he henceforth avoids all doijraatism in Bpeak- 
ing of religion- And yet^ in all he does he relies on God*a 
provideECe, often even, though with less défini tenu as, on 
redeinptioiL through Joans Chi^st. He kno'w that. In the 
minds of that portion of humanity ta which he was address- 
ing himself, these two p»iint3 were "beyond dispute/* but 
to-day, wh&n atich an iliusioû would no longer be possible, 
what would be do ? Would he thiïik it possible to du with- 
out God in éducation ? Wo cannot believe Jt. Sn far aa 
instruction in the proper soubb of the word is concerned, 
his method is, it is true, iadependont of religion, but in the 
school, as iu the Lom^, it is impossible t^ give even in- 
stractioa without the help of the chlld^awiil, and tto will 
depends upon the moral devolopmont. Moral education, 
therefore, is intimately connected with the rest of the 
master's work ; it is au inte^al, necessary part of an in- 
divisible orgnaifim. "And this mortd development,'* ea\-B 
Pestalozzt, "lesults from the infiuence of a pioua mother 
who prays with her child.'* 

Forther on, Pestalozzi deolares that he is far from haring 
settled the whole question of education ; that In his endeavour 
to help the people he has ouly discovered a few leading 
principlBS, and that he deplores his incapacity bo formulate 
and apply them more thorûuyhly, 

" And so when I afGrm positively that all a man*» powers 
are pnrtof an organic whnle, I by no menuH wi^jIi to imply 
that I am thorou^îhly acquainted either with this organism 
or its laws ; and when I say that, io teachinij, a rational 
method must be followed^ I do not pretend eitlier to have 
always pursued thîâ method, or to have worked out all îtl 
details." 

Peatalozzi then goes on to sa3' that though be biLS dc^ir^^e^ 
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bia Ufo to elforta to help the peojile, he hiia never yet 
EQCCfieded. He reco^nizôij \}iixt the fault u liia own, md, 
deeply repentant, concludes Ëorrowfolly thus; 

"I have lost everything and loat myself; oud yet, 
God, Thou hast tept my Ufe'g deaire alivs within me. Thou 
haatnot blotted out beibre mc the aim whiok has caased 
uiy sorrows, 13 Thou doât before so many thousauda who 
ruin their own lives, but Thou hast preserved my work in 
fipite of my ôrrors. 1 wcl9 drawing no^r to my tomb va hope- 
lessneaa, but ThoahiBtJilled mjr evening with brightness and 
softened the sorrows of my Hie, I am not worthy, Lord, 
of Thy compassion and trust. Thou alone hast had pity Ott 
tho oniflhoi worm j Thou haat not broken the bruised reed- 
nor quenched the smoking flax, nor hast Thoa ever averted 
Thy taca from the offering which, from my childhood, I have 
striven, bot striven in vain, to bring to the outcasts of the 
■world." 

The thirteenth letter begins with a digression upon tha 
abuse of limguage, "When £rom tJie outset language ia the 
apontaneouB and iaithlul expression of thought, it ia at the 
same time its principal moaua of development^ and gives it 
force and precision ; but when from childhood it is hut the 
repetition or imitation of other people's language, when the 
words it employa express ideas which are still unfsmiliac 
to him who pronouncES thom, then isngaa^e does little to 
develop thouj^ht, nay, it paralj-'zes and destroys it. Hence 
the empty, idle habbliug that élis the world, 

Peatalozzi then cornea back to the reform of elementary 
education, and points out yet another need which it must 
satisfy. 

Knowledge is not everything ; judgment and readiness 
in atition are alao necessary» The practical powers also 
require thnt the EOnsoa and Hmba should bo auhjectod to 
a graduated series of eserciees, beginning with what îs 
simplest and easiest. The power of applying what we 
know depends for its development upon the same organic 
lawa aa regulate the acquisition of knowledge. 

The organism of Nature ia the same in man as in plants 
and animals; it regulates alike his physical nature, Ma 
moral nature, and the development of hia practical powerB, 
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Humanity in its deepest dégradation never loBOS the 
sense of the need tliera ia for developing its practical sida 
l'or the purpose of obf ainîng the necessaries of life, 

Jii3t a3 an A B C of imeliectaal developraeut is necessary, 
so muat we have an AB C of practicai development; for oa 
a child^a knowledge and intelligence are confused by putting 
definitions before actual experience, so his heart and 
iîonsoieDce are confused by talking to him of faith and 
Tirtuo before h& btis had any actual experience of what 
faith and virtue really are. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth letters, which end the wort, 
are devoted to the question of moral and religious develop- 
ment. Hero we must lot Pestaloxai Epeak for himdelf i 

'^ I am unwilling to bring these letters to an end without 
touching on what I may call the key-atone of my whole 
system. Ia the love of God encouraged by these prJnciplea 
which T hold to be the only sound basis for the development 
of humanity ? 

" Ouce again I look into my own heart for an answer to 
my q,ueation, and askmyaelf: ^How does the idea of God 
take root in my soul ? Whence Gonioti it that I bohevo in 
God, that I abandon myself to Him, and feel happy when 
I love Him and trust Him, thank Him and obey Him ? ' 

*' Then I soon see that the seatimenta of love, trust, grati* 
tude and obfidicoco moat first exist in my heart before I 
can foel them for God, I Tnust love men, trust them, thank 
them and obey them, before I can rise to loving, thanking, 
trusting and obeying God. *For he who loveth not his 
brother "whom ho hath scon, how shall ho love his father 
in hi?aven whom he hath not seen ? ' 

'* I next ask myself, * How ia it that I come to love men^ 
to trust them, to thauk them and obey them? How do 
those aentiments take root in my heart ?* And I fiad thaï 
it is prirti^îpally through the relatione which exist between 
t mother and her infant child. 

"The mother most care tor her child, feed ïtj protect it, 
amuse it. She cannot do otherwiso ; her strongest instincts 
Impel her to this covirse. And ho she provides for its needa, 
and in every possible way makos up for its power le ssBeas. 
Thus the child is cared for and made happy^ and the ârst 
B&ôd of love is sown within him. 
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'* Presently the child's oyea fall on somathing he haa nevei" 
yot aeea ; soUod -witli woodor and fecrj ho utters a. cry ; hia 
motlier presses hira to her bosom, plays with hira, diverts 
hia atteatiooj and hia tears ceaae, though his eyes loiig 
remain wet. Should the urfamiliar object be seen ftg^iu, 
tlje mother eheltera the child in her anna, and smiles aL h.in 
AS before. This time, însiaad of crying, he anawers hia 
mother's smila by Bmilîng himself, and the Erst seed of 
trust is sown. 

" Hia mother runs to his cradle at his letist sign ; if he îb 
hungry, she ia there ; if thirsty, ah© Hatlafies him ; ^hen he 
hears her step, ho is content; when he sees her, he stretches 
out his hand and festena his eyes upon her bosom ; to him, 
bis mother and the satisfaction of his hunger are one and 
the sama thiog ; he is^atoful. 

"These germs of love, trust and gratitude soon develop. 
The child knows his mother's step ; he smiles at her shadow ; 
he loves whatever is like her; a creature of the same 
nppearûnco aa hia mothor is, in hia eyes, a good creature. 
Those whom hia raotkor loves, he InvoB ; these whom she 
kisses, ha kieaoa. This smile at the liheness of hia mother 
is a smile at humanity, and the seed of brotherly lovCj the 
love of hia fellow-raen, ia sown, 

" Obedience, ia its origin, ia opposed to the child's first 
instincts, and would never result from them naturally; and 

Ïet it is upon these iustineta that the educator must base 
ia eftbrts to teach it, - , . 
"The child criea before he Las learnt patience; he Is 
]"m]ïûtient before he hos learnt to obey. Patience comes 
before obedience, and is necessary to the child before he 
can obey. The lirsD manifestations of obedience are of a 
purely paasive ohnractor, and result ohiofly from tho Bonso 
of necessity. But this sense may be developed by the 
mother's iofluence. The child must wait lo be fed, to be 
taken to her arms. It is not till much later that he is 
capable of activa obedience, and even then it is some time 
before he feels that it is good to obey his mother. 

"Nature cares nothing for the child's anger; he may 
Btrike wood or stone as he pleases, but Nature will pay no 
heed, and he will soon cease to strike. Similarly, the 
mother mn^t pay no heed to his iiTii'eaçonable desires; 
though he may atorm and cry, she must remain unmoved, 
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and presently hîa crying will atop. Ha tîius leama to aub- 
ordmate his will to hers, aad the iirst seeds oi' patience aud 
obedience aie sown» 

*' Obedience, gratitude, trust, and love combined, are the 
beginning of conscieDce ; that ia, of a iirat vague feeling in 
tbe child^s mind thcLt it is not well for him to be angry 
with bis mothar, who lovea him j that his mother ia not in 
tho -world eolelj- for him; that everything is not in the 
world for him; that even he is not in the world for himself 
alone- A first ray of duty and justice has reached his 
heart» 

"Such ore the ârat elements of moral development 
awakened by a mother's relations wkh her infaat. They 
&re also the elements of religious development, and it is by 
faith in itfi mother that the child rises to faith in God. > . , 

" The moment will soon come when theae flrat powerfol 
springs of faith and action wili disappear. The child's own 
strength already aUowË him to leave his mother^s hand, a 
feeling of independence grows from day to day, and slowly 
the thought rL^es in his inmost heart, 'I no longer need mj 
mother.' But she rends this thought in his eyee, presses 
her dear one still more cloaely to hsr breast, and says, in a 
tone which he has never heard before : ' JMy dear child, there 
is a God whom you need when you no longer need me, who 
^11 take you in His urm^s when I cun no longer pnitteat yon, 
who will prepare joy and happiness for you when I can give 
you neither anymore.' Then m the child's heart rises an 
inexpressible feeling of comfort, a readiness to believe which 
lifts him out of hitnael£ He no sooner hears Grod's name 
from his mother's lips than he glows with gladnesSn The 
sentiments of love, gratitude and trusty £rsTr felt on his 
mother's bosom, are felt new still mora deeply for God, 
whom he loves and truata as a father or mother. H'^ 
faculty of obeying grows too ; the child now feels Gtod'a 
eye upon him as he formerly felt his mother's, and doet 
^od in Crod's sight as he osed to do it in hers- 

^' This first attempt of a loving, simple-minded mother to 
•tibordinata the child's growing feeling of indopendono* 
to faith in God, by connecting faith with certain moral ten- 
dencies that are already more or less deveioped, fumiBbea 
«ducution with the ftmdamentiil principlea from which îl 
fQuat start, ii' it is to succeed in ennobling men. 
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"The fiiat gcrma^ tîioa, of love, gratitude, faith, and 
obedience grow out of certain instinctive relations between 
the motlier and child, but the after-developineEt of these 
genua requires most careûtl art. And even your most careful 
urtj educator, will remain barren if you lose ai^ht for a 
moment of th&ir atarting-point, for you will then be break- 
ing the thread vhïcJi unites the growing sentiments to their 
first germa. This is a Tery great danger, and muat be 
guarded against at tLe outsot. The child called for hla 
mDthGr^s help, loved her. thanked ber^ trusted hftr, obnyedher. 
Ha called for God's htip, loved Him, thanked Him, trusted 
Him, and obeyed Him . But the first sources of these senti- 
meutâ have now cecLsed to exist ; he needs Lis mother no mora, 
asd the new ^orld which surrounds him ia crying with all 
itB sensTioua charm, * Now, yon are mine ! ' 

"The child heai-s thia voice. The instincts of hie cradle 
have disappeared ; thoœ of his growing powers have replaced 
them. The moral scntimouts which wero tho product of his 
first impressions will soon disappear too, if they are Dot 
now indissolnbly bomidup with the supreme aspirations of 
our nature^ with the duties of life, and the will of the 
Creator, The world is now beginning to loosen the child 
from the mother^s heart, and if at thJs time no fme ifl found 
to recoBcila the noblest sentiments of his nature with thia 
new and seductive world, it is ali over with hJm. The 
childj I feay, is suatched from the loviag Leart ; the world is 
now his mother, its sensual pieasures and proud spirit of 
dominion are now his god. 

'* Eore, for the first time, you can no longer trust Nature \ 
yoti must, on the other hand, do your utmost to preaeiwe 
your child from hia own bhnd strength, and give him each 
rules, principles and powers aa the experience of centuriea 
has shown us to be good. The world which ia now belore 
his eyes, ia no longer as God first created it ; not only have 
its ploaHuroa lost their innoconco, but human nature has lost 
its nobility, and everywhere ia war, revolt, usurpation, 
TÎolenoe, selnshness, lying and deceit," , • . 

We have no space for further quotatîona from thia Im- 
portant work, "What we have already quoted fnrnishes B 
good example of Pestalozzi^s tendency to digress. He took 
Dp hifl pen to set forth the views which the Burgdorf Insti- 
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tuto was intended to realize; bnt, as the work proceeded, 
fresh ideas crowded bo tliick and fagt upoa him, that at last, 
caiTJed away by hia f«eliiig and ima^^i nation, he launched 
out into entirôly naw rogiona of thought, Tbie explains \10v7 
it is that the book contaiiis so much more than its tîdâ 
seemed to promise- Morf^ 'who has analyzed the work with 
much care and peueiratioa, thus resumes its pedagogical 
priuciplea : 

1. *^ Sense-impress ion is the foundation of instruction, 

2. " Limguage must be connected with sense-impression. 
3 ''TKe timo for learning ia not the tiuiû for jadgmenl 

and CTitîoism. 

4. *' In each branch, instruction must begin mtli thô 
simplest elements, and proceed gradually by following the 
child's developmeût; that is, hy & series of steps which are 
pyftch ^logically connected. 

5. '^ A pause must be made at each tta^o of the instmc* 
tion sufficiently long; for tbe child to get the new matter 
thoroughly into his grasp and under his control. 

6. " Teaching must ibllow the path of developmentj and 
not that ûf dogmatic e^positionn 

7- *^ The individuality of tho pnpîl must be sacred for the 
teacher. 

S- ** The chief aim of ©lemontary instruotlon is not to 
furnish the child with knowledge ana talentSj bat to develop 
and increase the powers of hi& mmii 

9. "To knowledge must be joined power; to what ia 
kjiowv, the ability to turn it to account, 

10. "The relations between master and pupïî, eftp»?ciriny 
BO far as discipline is concerned, must be establïâhod and 
regnlnted by love, 

11. " Instruction must b« subordinated to the higher end 
of éducation," 

Weshall not here undertakean examination of the "method," 
ait it is still iu coureo of formation, Pefttalozzi*s own ex- 

GrioncGB at Burpdorf tended to modify it flomowhatj and, 
:er on, the labours of Lis assistants had a coni^idorable 
pffect in developing and extending it Moreover, Postalozzî 
worked at it with almost unimpaired intellectual vJgour till 
^uite tho end of hie hfe, as we see in the Song of the Stcan^ 
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written -wJion ho was eip;lity years of a^e. Not till ve liave 
related hia whole life, thereibre, cmi we examine tJie educa* 
tional metliod bequeathed to U9 by hi^ geoiuB aad marvellous 
mental activity. 

But what we ûTB in a poaîtîon to state at once is, that in 
this book, in which Peataloaai endeavoured to set forth his 
educational doctrine at a time when it could not possibly 
have been afiected by any foreign influence, he constantly 
returns to the idea, bo ofton frxpreased already in his -writinga, 
that the ictelloctual and moral developirient of tlie child ia 
governed by the aome organic laws as hia physical develop- 
ment or that of the plane or animal ; in other -words, that 
there is & huintoi organism which coiupris^ee a matorial, aa 
întellectuûl. and a moral organiam. It ïa oar belief tliat if 
Feâtaloïzi had inveatigated and formulated the laws of 
organism so as to be able to apply them to the object of his 
labours, he would have fiucceedtid in giving bis method more 
clearoeas and precision.! 

We must now give some account of the elementary books 
to which we have relerred in a previous chapter, and which 
were published during the existence of the Eurgdorf inati* 
tute. 

The first, -which appeared in 1801, and received 6«me 
pecuniary tiapport from the Eelvetian Govemiuent, was the 
Guide for Teaching Spelling and Evading. It was originally 
Buppiemented by largû letters, which wore intended to bo 
gummed on cardboard. The uae of these movable lettera 
seems to have constituted Pestaloziîi's first real public 
sacceaa^ ao that it ia to him we owe this practical method, 
Slill employed in ao mojiy families. 

His Book for Mother» wna pricted in 1803 ; it ciarae far 
short of what he had intended to make it, and nob only 
failed to prodnce the good effect he had expected, but was 
ignored by the very people for whom it was written. 

This failure sesm^ to ub to depend upon, an error that had 
crept into Pestalozzi's thought, an error which we must now 
endeavour to explain, since ita consequences were lasting 
aad fatal» This error not only rendered majxj of the efTort» 

> Wo have çjiven in acûoant of the lawi o! or^niam and thfàr nppU- 
eation ia phyficn], moral nud int^llcctnal eduontioD Id out ûrst voik, 
t^hiloiojifty and i'roétice of Jsldvcatiun. fariB. 1860. 
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of Peataloazi aud Iiia helpers quito futîle, but &Ibo Borvod 
to spread a false idea of his method, and compromised the 
flucce^a and utility of the various elementary books which 
were afterwards published in his name. 

We must say at once that it waa not an error of doctrine, 
but simply a want of due appreciation of the difficulties 
which the mothers of his time were bound to meet "with, in 
ftttemptiug to ftpply his inotLod bo the jnbtruotion of their 
f chiMi-ea, 

It was assuredly a beautiful and noble thought to ask 
mothers themselves to begin the reform, of education by 
teachiDg their tliildreu by a methcKl which was to be but a 
coQtinuatloD of the natm'al mâthod Buggestod to them by 
the ârst inspiratîona of the maternal instinct. Bnt to 
succeed, it would have been necessary for them to forget the 
methods by which they had been taught themselves, to break 
away from those thoyeaw in uao around them, aud to bo as 
fervently devoted to tha new method as they would have 
boea if they hod been brought up themselves by Pestalozzi, 
or even in the spirit of his teaching. 

Pestalozzi thought he could avoid this difBculty by eim- 
plifying the elements of inafcruction and multiplying tha 
succesaive steps, so as to fonn a aeriea of minute gradations. 
His idea was to explain the course to be foUowed in all its 
details, and sïipply mothers word for word with all they 
would have to say to their children. But such a work waa 
too long and monotonous for a mind like Peslaloszi's, bo 
easily cairied away by new ideas, and it wtts left^ in a great 
measure, to his collaborators. 

According to the original plan of jte author, the Book for 
Mothers was to lead the child not only to a precise know- 
ledge of the various objecta of Nature or of art which were 
presented to him^ but also to on understanding of the 
relations both of nnmbeiB and forms» 

The study of that part of the sensible world whïoh lay 
iriUlin the child's compréhension included an infinite variety 
o£ objects. Some order was necessary, and a startiog-point 
which ehoald be everywhere the same — a firet object of 
observation, that is, which every mother who was anxiooa 
to use these ejterciBQs would invariably have before her 
eye*. 

Pealolozzl cho&e the body of the child itself. Ha hs^ 
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indeed aaid oleowb-oro; *^ All I am, all I wiehj and all J can 
do, coTnes from myself.'* After the child were to coma 
EininialSi then pliinta, thou the morgiinic world, and theni 
after the works of Gcd, the works of man. 

It W4LS Krusi who wroto tho Book for Mothcrtij uuder 
Pestalozzi'a directioDB; but the study or the eitemal parta 
of the human body, their nameaj number, relative positioiip 
relations, fimctioua, etc, filled a volume, and there the ipork 
sto^iped, 

Pestalozr.î had written, thepreface, in which he ûnnoonced 
a series of ten exercises, seven only of which were even- 
tually carried out. The seventh, which was drawn up by 
Pedtaloazi himself, cousiata of a collection of iosti-uctiva 
rem&rkfi on the fimctions of tho child^s ■varîonH orgtma, and 
well repays perusaL The following quotation from an article 
entideOj Seeing with the EyeSj will give a auidcteiit idea 
of it: 

" When the child is atill bTit a babe, his mother takes him 
to the open window, and he sees the sky and earth, the 
garden before the house, treeSj houses, men and animals; 
he Bccs things near and thint^s in tho diistanco, great thiaga 
and amall things, some standing alone, some in groux>a ; ha 
also sees white und bine and red and black. Btit he has 
no idea of nearness or distance; he Icnows nothing of eize, 
niiiiiberj and colour. 

'* Some we^ka later hia mothsr carriea him in her arma 
into the garden, where he finds himself cloââ to the same 
tree that he had seen from the window. Dogs, cats, cows 
and sheep pass near hiîii ; he sees the fowls peck the grains 
bis mother scatters ; ho sees the water flowing from the 
fountain. His mother picks flowers of different colours for 
him, and putting them into his hand, teaches him to smell 
tkera. 

" As the months go hy, his mother takes him about with 
her still more ; he at last comes quite near 10 the houses, 
trees, or steeples, that hitherto he has seen only from afar. 
Almost before he can walk he is prompted by the twofold 
desire for pleesure und knowledge to crawl over the patei nol 
thi-eahold, and go BJid breathe the fresh air and îeel the 
pleasant wannth of the sue in some sheltered nook behind 
the house. He tries to toke hold of everything he sees; ho 
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picks up stonea, and breaks the bright, scouted flowers frnm 
their stalks, putting botlk stones and iîowers into bis mouth. 
He would fain stop tho worm on its way, the buttertlj' as it 
flica paafc hira, tho Inrobs in the moadowa, Naturo ia uaiold- 
ing beforo his eyes and he is eager to enjoy everything; 
each day he lenrns something new^ each day gives Mm a 
clearer conception of size^ diaunce, and number, , , , 

*^ And now, mothers, whnb hûTc you to do all this timo ? 
Nothing hut fnlïow the COïirse that Nn.ture and Providenoe 
are laying down for you. You see what objects God presents 
to your child as soon as he opens hia eyes, you see the effect 
of hia iavaluat^try and, bo to speak, inevitable perceptions, you 
see wLnt pleases nnd amuaea him. Let your whn!(\ cnndact 
be regulated then by what you Bee; take your child near 
the ohject whiGh strikes him and attracts him tho most, 
show him his favourite objects a^ain and a^în, seaixh 
amongat ftverythicg within your reach— in tha garden, tho 
house, the meadows and fields — for those objects which, by 
their colour, shape, motion or brilliancy, have most in com- 
mon with what he likes best. Surround his cradle with 
them and pluco thorn on tha table whoro ho lakae hîa food. 
Give him full time to examine their properties at his ease, 
and lot him observe that by puttino^ new flowers into the 
vase where others hare faded, by calliag back the dog^ or 
by picking tip the fallou toy, you are oEton able to reproduce 
them when they diftappenr. Thia will be doing snmethinfc 
for his heart and jud^nont; but you must never forget, 
young mothers, that the one eseential thing is that your 
child idiull lov9 jon bf>tter thtm everythiug elï^e, that hid 
happiest smiletij his most eager attentions ehall be for you 
alone, and that you, on your side, shall love nothing better 
than him." 

Already, in the preface, Pestaloaai had appealed to the 
fetslinjfs of mothers. Ho there exhorts them and encoura^cB 
tliem, and points out that they are not to follow these exer- 
cises from one end to the other without any variation, hut 
that they must loae no opportunity of fixing tho attontioo of 
their child on any object that may attract him— that, in 
chert, 'he gnide which he is giving ihem is bat an example 
of how tho child is to be tanglit to see properly and to 
esp^'033 clearly what ho has seen. 
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Ha then &dda ; 

" I knoTT too well how it will be ; this poor Imak^ which 
ÎB "but the mere outward form o£ my lutjthod, will appear 1o 
bo its real sabstrmce to a great number of môtij who will 
endeavour to introduce this iorm into the oarrow circle of 
tiieir own ideas, and will jodge of the Talce of the method 
acconlÏQg to the effects it produces in this strange asencia- 
tioa, I cannot provont the forms of my mothod from having 
the same fate as all other forma^ which inevitably perish in 
the hands of men who are neither desirona nor' capable of 
grasping their spirit." 

In Bpite of all these warnings, Pestalozzia predîotîoi^a 
were fulfilled. The Bof>k for Mothers did not succeed; 
anme of his critics even did not understand what his inten- 
tion had been in publishing it, and looked on it merely aa an 
absurd experiment. DnsRiuU, acelebrated and witty French 
joumahst, gave the following humorous account of it; 

" Peatabaai i^ikea a world of trouble to teach a child that 
his nosd is in the middle of hiij face." 

These words are actually to be found in the book, in the 
chapter on the relative positions of the parts of the body, 
which wa^ drawn up hy Krusi. Those, however, who 
already knew somethino; of Pestaloazi and his doctrine, took 
a considerable interest in the book in spite of its defects. 
A French translation of it was published at Geneva, in lti21, 
but the trnnelator withheld hie uame. 

After the Book for Mothers came the books intended lor 
Bonse-impre.ssing exercises on number and farm, that is, for 
the first instruction in arithmetic and geometry, "^^^y were 
bsgnn by Krusi and Buss, but were afterwards complctod 
by Schmidt, 

These books were juat as oveiburdened with details, jnat 
as prolix and tedious as the Book for Mothers, nor were 
tîiey any more sncceBsful or any more useful, although iha 
path to be followed is minutely mapped out. 

Those elementary books, as wo hnve said, gave a false 
impression of Pestalozzi's method- People did not sufBciently 
underj^tand that theûe series of Etatements were to resull 



iroia the child's own observation and experience; akvea to 
tradition, they only saw in them & lesson to be learned by 
heart and repeated mechanically. And thus, not without 
Bome show o£ reason, Peatalozzi^s jnethod baa baen blamed 
for a. defect "which is precisely the delect it was intended to 
cure, 

PestaIozzi*s method is spirit and life, and before we can 
ftpply it wa niLiât be iiispirad by this spirit and tkls Hie ^ 
bis work cannot be carried on by a mere stereotyppd imita- 
tion of his procedure» And ^et, since Pestalozzi's time, 
some of his less important priûGÎples have spread and taken 
root, and already, in nearly every country, effected a certain 
imprOTGmsnt in edTica.tiouiil methods. This progress is both 
filiglit and incomplete, and veiy far indeed from what we 
should have bean jnstified in expecting. But Pestaloazi^s 
method will not produce its full results until his philosophy 
has boon etill further popularized, and all educationaliste ora 
thoroughly imbued with its spirit. 

We have stJH to speak of a work that Pestalozsi wrote at 
this time (tliat is, between 1802 and 1805), but which he 
nover published^ The manuscript, written throughout in 
Pes1a!oKzI^s hand, is in the possession of Mr, Morf, of Win- 
torthur, so that its authenticity is incontestable. It is called 
77ie Natural SchooLiiiasteryORd was printed for the first time 
in 187"2j in Seyifarth^s collectifiu. Its history ia as follows ; 

The Boftk for Mother3j as it wua ptihlïshed in 1803, was 
but a first instalment, and that a verj- unsatisfftctory one, of 
a much more important work projected by its author- Pesta- 
Ipzzi^B view was that, after having accustomed th» child to 
tallc about hia physical impressions, it would be well to go 
on and accustom him to talk about hJa moral impressions. 
With this object, he took as his text the language itself, or 
rather, those words in the language which express such 
moral aentimenta as the child le c&pable of undorstnading 
nrd from the explanation of which he is likely to profit. It 
was to this new work, which seems to have been undertaken 
at tho same time as the first, that Feâtabzzi ga.ve the title, 
Tfip. N^atural Schoolmaster. The book, both in plan aad form, 
wnn entirely different frf>m tho Hook for Mothers. 

Whether the author was dissatialied with his work, or 
whether time failed him to correct niid complete it, wo do 
Dot know; bat Uiia, ad leaatj is certain, thiit he abandcko^ 
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his 1^60, and gave Lia manuscript to XriiBÎ, wltli permission 
tpO make whatever use of it he ihouj^ht bust. 

In puttiag this book ou one Bide, Peattilozai waa far from 
giviu^î np his iEtentlon of writing a worit on the elementary 
toncbiog of languago ■ a aubjoct, indeed, at which ho oou- 
tiaiiod to work BLeadîIy till the end of hia Life, and on whicii 
he left a great quantity of mamiacriptfij which, however, 
with many othera, wore uafortunaleij' lost some few years 
after his death. Schmidt, who was then îa Paris, haying 
aaked tn srie them, Gottlieb sent them off to him. Bnt thoy 
never reached their destination» InqTiiries were made, and 
they were traced to Mulhousa, but, in spite of every etlort, 
it was impoâuibld to discover what become of them after' 
ward ft. 

In 1829, Kruaij at that time the director of the Cantonal 
School at Trogen, decided to utilize for the public benefit 
the doGumeuiB th^tt had been cutrustod to Itiiu» After 
studying the manuscript, therefore, and reducing it to order, 
he published i Bolectiou of passages in a pamphlet of aoma 
hundred and twenty piges, entitled : Patei-nal Instructions 
on the Moral Sf'ffni/icaiton of Wonls ; a La gacy from Father 
Pestaloasi to his PftpiU. 

In tbe preface, Kiusi gives the history of the mannacript, 
and quotes the following passage from Pestalozsi's letters to 
Ijessner : 



''I hope to complete my reading-lessona by a legacy to 
my pupils, in whicb, after my death, they will Had, connected 
with tlie principnl verbs in the lungnagej and stated in 
Buch Q way as to strike them as they struck me, a certain 
number of moral instructions, all drawn from my own ex- 
périence-" 

The paternal instmctiona are indf^ed based on the mean'^ 
inpa of a fieriea of words, nearly all of which are verbs. 

The body of the work ia preceded by a number cf 
detached thoughts and notes, jotted down without any 
attempt at order, like so mut:h material for a building that 
has never been completed- It is nmongat these netes that 
we come acr03& the title of the work; The Natiti-al School- 
inonter ■ or, Provttml Instructions hascd on the Si7nplest 
PrincCjiltm of education for Tmching Children aU they 
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f^eed Jl-TaoTo k/î to tfie age of bix years. 
dedication : 



Then follows the 



'* To the People of Helvetia I 

"I liavs seen tLy degradation, thjr terrible degradation, 
and I have had pity on thee» and long to help thee. I have 
neither talent nor knowledge, and I am of no account in the 
world, bui I know thj needs. I give thee, then, myself and 
bU that I have beea able to accompHsh for tliee by the pain- 
ial labours of my life, 

"Bead what 3 say without prejudice, and if any one should 
offer anything better, throw me aside, and let me sink back 
into tho obscurity in which I have paBBod my life. But if 
no one can tell thee what I tell thae, if no one can help thee 
oâ I can, then give a tear to my memory and to the life I 
have lost for thy sake." 

Amongst the preliminary notes wo End some striking 
ideas as to the moral importance of good language- to achiag 
which put ns in mind of the work of ifather Uirard twenty 
yeara later ; there are also plane for the study of language, 
and criticisTHH of the methods then in use. After epeaking 
of the mischief dooe by the bad methods of so many school- 
roastei-s, the author exclaima, " Jesua Christ, the only 
Hai{ter!*' That, thou, is where Pt^atalozai looked for hia 
model. 

ÂB we have oatd^ the body of the work is a colleotiou of 
instructions founded on the meaniogs of words. The words 
are ayrangod alphabetically, each word being accompanied 
by ltd dorivativee, and each being taken aucceesively in its 
diffarenfc acceptations. To be thoroughly imderstood, the 
book must, of course, bo read in German, but we will endear 
vour to give our readers some idea of ic by translating the 
fîrat paragraph ; 

"I. Achten, achtend, geachtet, erachten, heobachten, hoch- 
Bchten, verachten, sich selbstacbten ; die Achtung, die 
Se lbs taoh tun g. 

** Children, the first word I am going to explain to you îa 
SelbstQchtnng (attention to aelt', respect for self), 

" It ÏB this that makes you blush whea you have done 
L viong; that makes you love virtue, pray to Uod, believe ia 



Qtemal life, and overcome wn. It is tlûs that inakee yon 
lionour uije and wisdom, and prevents yonr torniug asida 
front poverty and distresa ; it ia this tLat enables you to 
repel error and ialsehood, and teaches yoa to love trtith. 
Childreji, it îb thie tkat makes tlio coward a Lero, tLe idler 
a man of action; that makes ua honour the stranger, and 
come to the reecue of the outcast and the fallen." 



Tho manuscript in the hands of Mr. Morf ia cot all that 
PestJilozzi entrusted to Krusi ; there were also a number of 
separate sheets, made use of by Krusi for his publication, 
which have since been lost. But everything contained in 
The Natwral Schooljitagter and the Paternal Jitstructtonv 
hafi been publialied by Seyffarth in the aixteentli volume 
of his collection of Pestalozzi^s worka^ a. volume which any 
one who vas thinking of preparing a manual of language* 
exercise» for j^oung cluldren would do well to read. 




Belpers. Ytdlie'sniTi's Teminiscences. Prussia adopts the FestO' 
lozsf'an Method, Gr^at reputation of tht Institute, Tcftti- 
vwny of Ititterj liaufner^ etc. School for gtrln. School for 
deafniutss. - Life m the instifute. A pritfttiitf^press in the 
Castle. *' Weekty Journal of Iklitcution.'" Other pubit'ca- 

tioiiS. GameSt vuvtual labour, fesUv it its. 

Onc£ installBd in the old Castle of YTerdan,' tbe institnte 
grei? rapidly; tho pupils worn Boou miioh moro TuimoroTis 
than ttey had been at Burgdorf, and the number of mai^tera 
was coDsJderably increased. Hany of the latter had beon 
pupils at Burgdorff and now, as uader-inastera entrasted 
■witli tbo touching of tho most olomontaiy aubjootfl, they 
faithfully applifid the method by which they had themselvea 
heea formod. The others were mon of rariouâ attainiiLentS 
and capacity, who had eagerly accepted Vfork under Pesta- 

lOEEl. 

Amongst the new helpers we tnnst mention : 
John Niederer, of Outer Apfienaell, Doctor of Philo- 
BopLy, who when the Burgdorf institute was opened was 
the pastor of SuDuWAld, iii the ULeiulhah Iii tht) lettere 
which he wrote at the time to Lis intimate ô-iend Tobl^r, 
and which have since been published by his widow, he 
expreseea siucere admiration for Pestolozzi, and a great 
desire to join him. This desire» however, was not satisfied 
till flonao yoars lator, for he would not leave hie parish till 
be was salisâed that it would not euffer from his absence. 
Niederer has been called the philosopher of the " method,'* 

' Odgq the rfifli(t<^nc« of the fioiliSa o| Ganloa fi^rne, it hnd b^oome 

the [irop'Hfty of tlie Vutidetia ^nvemniuni, and had bf^i-n «ifilil in lr4[>4 to 
tile l[fWti of YvcrduD. on coaditioit that PcstEklozzi, ilnring hislifo, aiiOOld 
tuTb thegiatuitjuauso of it fur ha eJuiubioual m^iitutic^. 
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because he put Peatalozzi'a ideas into a more philosophical 
form. At Yvordun lio rovisod evorything that tho muster 
^rrote for publicatioa, correcting the chief defects, n.Efl, it 
muBt be added, somewhat spoiling the originality of both 
matter and form. Indeed, it Peslalozzi's thOTight ia to bo 
*horDïighlr understood, it must bo examined m ttoao of hia 
■writiiif^s which were not touched by anybody hut himself. 

Da Murault^^ of Zurich, a well-ioformed man^ of largo 
Tiewa and good administrative ability ; simple and kiadly 
^th cbildroD. He had Lîyed in Paris, and apoko French 
fairly well ; nrd be all the singing in the institute wag in 
German, he won the hearts of all the French-spealiing boya 
by taking ns for walka^ and teaching us songa io our mother- 
tongua,* He afterwaiils became the liead of an important 
educational estriblishmônf in St. Petersburg. 

Mie;j;j a capable man; kind, but ver3'iinn. After Muraul t'a 
flGparti;re, Pcstaiozzi entrusted him for some time with the 
general miuia^ementf of the discipline of the institute. 

Von Tarck, of a noble family in the aorbh of Germany, Ho 
gave up a good position in the Oldenburg magiatrac-y to come 
ftud study Pestalozzi'a work, of which he afterwards pnb- 
lished an account, with the title : Letters from Mvnchen- 
hucJiSL'e on Pcstalozid and ?tt3 Menicntary Method of Educa- 
tion. Thia man, difitirguished alike for hia talent?, his high 
ttima, and his extraordinary strength of willj after having 
confiucted a school in Yverdun iu connection with Peatar 
lozzi'a iustitutef waa appoiuLtsd a Gouucillor of Stato in 
Totadam, where he ^ealoiittly worked for thirty years at the 
application and propagation of the master's doctrine. 

Barraud, soon called away by Maine de Eiran to Ber- 
gerac, in I)ordogne, where he founded an educational insti- 
tute baaed on Pestalozsi's principlea. 

Amongst the poor children who had been received at 
Burgdorf, and who afterwards became masters at Yverdun^ 
the three most distinguished were : 

IRambauer. of whom^ mention baa abready been m^ade, and 
whom we shall have occaBion to quote again. 

^ He had been teaching iu & funiilj in Paria at tho iîrno of the Con- 
fnJta, and IijivId? becamo acqualnUid Mvith Peât&lazii, had expreafled a 
aepiru to work with iiîm. 

■ Thu author was an old Tverdai:i pnpil. ffr»] 
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Joseph Schmiclt, a slieplierd-boy irom the Tyrol, wlio hail 
Lad no early éducation wliatever. Bïirgdorf had a greater 
influence on his intellect tlian on Lis heart. He soon showed 
a remarkable talent for mathematics, wiiich ho taught at 
Yverdun witli great skill and astonishing anccess. With a 
glcLiice like an caglo and a will of iron, he was crafty^ 
domineeving, and utterly devoid of sensibility. Ee gradu- ^ 
ally obtained complete ascendancy over Pcâtalo^ai's mind, 
and was finally the cause of the departure of ihe other 
mastora, and of tho ruin of tho institute. It waa he -^ho 
draw up the Eltim-ntary Lessons in Nuviber tmd Form^ which 
are printed in volumes xiv, and sv. of the very incomplete 
edition of Pestalozzi'a works published by Cotta from 1S20 
to 182G. 

Sterner, a neglected child, who received all his education 
from PestaloBzi at Burgdorf. He waa an under-maeter at 
Yverdun, and waa oae of the pupils who did the greatest 
credit to the " method/' Much later he became a p^oft^^&or 
of mathematica ia Berlin, and published works which have 
had a very considerable effect in popularizing and Improv* 
ing the study of that science. 

Such were now Peataloazi's chief helpers. There wore 
many others ftftorwarda, but it muat be remomborcd that we 
are speaking of a time when the Yverdun institute waa still 
in its infancy. 

To give our readers a clear idea of the life of the institute 
in those early days, we cannot do bettor than quote the 
interesting writer who has lately publiflhed, for his family 
and friends, as he aaya, the memories of his childhood. We 
refer to Professor Vulliemin, the eminout historian and con- 
tinuator of Jeau do Mullor, He entered Peataloizi's institule 
in 1805, at the age of eight, and remained there two yeai'S. 
His account of the place is as follows : 

" Lnagiue, my children^ a very ugly man, with, rough, 
Lrîatïing hair, his face ecari-ed with Buitill-pOK and covered 
■with freckles, a pointed» untidy beard, no neck-tie, ili-fittiug 
trousers, stnckinps down, and enormous Bhoes; add to thia 
a breatbless, shuffling gait, eyes either large and flashing, 
or half-closed ae though tumod withiu, features expressing 
either a profound sadness or the most peaceful happiness, 
Bpeecli now slow and musical, now thundering and burrl^à. 



ftnd you will liave Bome iâe& of the man we called * Father 

"Suck as I have deacrîbed him to yoti, we loved him; 
yee, we all loved him^ for he loved dh all ; we loved him so 
mucli that when we lost sight of h-im for a time we felt sad 
and lonely, and wbou he came back Co ua agûn wa ooold 
not turn our ejea away from him. 

'* We knew that at the time when the wars of the Swiss 
Eevolution had go largely increased the number of pcor and 
orphAQ chiJdrcQ, he had takea a great number of them into 
hia Lousa and onred for them aa a father, and we felt that 
he was the true friend of children, and of all who were in 
trouble or miefortnne. 

*' My fellow-citizeuB of Yverdun, my native town, had 
generoualy placed at his disposal the old Castle. It waa 
huilt in tue shape of a huge square, and its j^reat rooms and 
courts were admirably adapted for the games aa well as tha 
Bludiea of a large S(:liool. Within its walls were assembled 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred children of all 
nationSi who divided the ir time between le ssous and happy 
play. It often happened that a game of priaoner'a base, begim 
in the Castle court, would be finislied on the grass near the 
lake, Li winter we used to make a mighty aoow-fortrefis, 
which was attacked and defended with e^Ual heroism. Sick-- 
neas was hardly known among UB, 

** Early every morning we went in turns and had a shower 
of cold water thrown over us. W© were generally bare- 
headed, bnt once^ when a bitterly cold wind was blowing^ 
my father took pity upon m%j and gave me a hat. My com- 
panions had no sooner perceived it than a hue and cry wag 
raised : ' A hat, a hat 1 ' It was soon knocked off my head 
and a hundred haoda sent it flyii^g abont the playground and 
corridors^ till at last it i^enC apimiing through a window, 
and fell into the river that flows under the walls of thù 
Castle, It was canied away to the lake and 1 never saw 

it again. 

"Our mnaters were for the moat part young men, and 
nearly all children of the revolutionary period, wto had 
grown up reund Postalozzi, their father and ours. There 
woro, indoûd, a few educated mea aad scholara who had 
come to share hia task ; but, taken altogether, there waa not 
muoh learning I myself have heard Pestalozzi boast, when 
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fta old man, of not Laving read anything for forty years, Nor 
did our iDiLstGra, liia first piipliSf rtsad much more than 
Peatalozzi himaeif. Their teaching was addressed to the 
understanding mther thaa tbe memory, and had for its aim 
the harmonious ciUtivation of tha germs implanted in ns 
by Providence. *Make it your aim to devolop the child,' 
restfilozzi was never tired of repeating, * and do not merely 
train him aa you would train a dog, and as so many children 
in our B(;}iool3 often are trained.' 

^^ Our studies were almoet entirely baaed on number^ form, 
and language. Langtiage wa9 taught us by the beTp of 
Bense-impreaaion ; we were taught to see correcîlyj and in 
that w&y to Ibrm for ourselves a JGst idea of the relations of 
things. What we had thoroughly understood we had no 
trouble to express cloarly. 

" The tirat elements of geography were taught us from the 
land itself- We were first taken to a narrow valley not i'ar 
from Yverdun, where the river Buron runa» After taking 
a general view of the valley, we were made to oiamine the 
details, until we had obtained an exact and complete idea 
of it_ We were then told to take some of the clay which 
lay in. beds on one side of the Vûlley, and fill the baskets 
which wo had brought for the purpose. Ou our return to 
the CaBtle, we took our plac&a at the loug tables, and reprrw 
duoed in relief the valley we had just studied^ eaeh one 
doing the part which hod been allotted to him. In the 
course of the nest few days more walks aud more explora- 
tions, each day on hîgber ground and each time ^th a 
further estension of our work. Only when our relief was 
finished were we shown the map, which by this means we 
did not see till we were in a position to understand ît. 

*^ Wo had lo discover the trutlis of geometry for oarsolvos. 
After being once put in tlxe way of it, the end to be reached 
was pointed out to us^ and we were left to work alone. It 
was the same with arithmetic, which we did aloud, without 
paper. Some of us became wondorfullj quick at this, aod 
as charlatanism penetrates everywhere, these only were 
brought before the numerous strangers that the name of 
Pestaïoiizi daily attracted to Yverdun. We were told over 
ftud over again that a great work was going on in onr midst, 
that the eyes of tbe world were upon ua^ v.nd we readily 
Relieved it. 
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^'îhA Festalozsiaa Hethod, as it was soiaewltat ostenta- 
tioualy called, was, it lA true, &D emgroa, not only to us but 
to our teachers, who, lite the disciplea of Socrates, each 
interpreted the master's doctrine in hiB own way. But we 
were still far from the ttmawhen these divergeuciea reâulted 
in dîsGordj and when the chief masters, after each claiming 
to be the only one who had understood Peatalo7,zi, ônded 
bj declaring that Festafozzi had not understood himssli. 

" At the time of my tirst appearance among the healthy, 
happy children gathered within theso w^alls, Bconoe liJio 
those in ilolière'a Le Bourgeois Gentilfiommt:^ which wer« 
destined ultimately to result in the ruin of the insUtutô, 
had not yet taken place. At this time, indeed, belief in 
Poataloz^i atill united the members of his large family. Not 
that he had not already given, aigos of that lack of adminia* 
trativo ability which afterwards hecame bo evident. Ho 
had no sense of order, no gift for managing. In his childish 
ennplicity ho could uot be auspicious. Having no belief m 
evil, he was easily deceived, and bound^ sooner or later, to 
have aerioaa disappointmenta ; but at the time of which I 
speak, he commanded devotion and obedience from all. i 

^' One instance will show you the kind of spirit that pre<*<^H 
vailed in the early days of the institute. V 

"These educators, who afterwards filled the world with 
their quarrela, received no payment in money. Their daily 
wants were provided for, and they asked nothing more. The 
money rocQived from the pupils waa kept in Peetfilozai*fl 
^oom, and all the masters had access to it, f!0 that if one oE 
ithem wanted a coat, or a pair of boots, he just took what 
■)^G needed. Tliia state of things lasted nearly a year without 
any BC^ioua inconveuience» It was almost ft return to tho 
cccromijiniBm of the early Christians." 

Sqoi^ ai'î,er Vj^J^emiû left the institutej its ontwnrd 
auleudour ajuj reputation w;wô fitill further increased, tho 
propagatioB of Jtn jpethod r6C6ive<J ^, new and powerful im- 
petus, and some of its principles began t^ take definite root 
in the educational system of a whole nation, "ilhifi was a 
consequence of the battle of Jona, after which, Prussia, 
amartin^ under her defeat and humiliation, rasolved to adopt 
the remedial measures that Festalozsi had so long b«epi 
preaching. 
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Wlien Fi"cdcnck William tlio Thîrd sjlw kîa monarcLy 
^ cniahfiii by tke loas of a single battle, be boldly made up bia 
miud for the alow and laboriuuSj but only sure motbod of 
lestoring it, exclaiiuiug : 

*' W& have lost in territory, in pow^r, and in splendour ; 
but what we have lost abroad we must endeavour kj make 
up for at home, and bence my cbief deaire is that the very 
greatest attention ba paid to the iuatruction of the peoplo." 

The king wa3 not alone in Prussia in deairbg a refonn 
of public edui;atioE* Many of the best minds had been COU' 
Bidorirg tho quaation and making plana and suggostionQ for 
a long time, but ûothini^ bod as yet been done. 

Queen Louisa also used her influence in the matter. An 
entry in her private diary rons thus: "I am reading 
Z/^onard anâ, Grerti'ndef and enjoy transporting myself to 
this Swiss village. If I were my own raiatreHs. I should at 
once go to Switzerland and aee Peatalozzi, Would that I 
could take kîa hand, and that he might read my gratitude 
in my eyes ! , , , With what kindness and ardour ho 
works for the good of his fellow-men! Ygh, 10 the cfime of 
humanity, I thank him ^âth my whole heart.'' Later on, 
when Zeller was sent to Koenigaberg to teach according to 
PebtaloKsi's method, the queen took a keen interubt in tbo 
eiperiineat, and often visited the new school. 

During the svinter of 1807-8, FicUt« delivered in Berlin 
his Discoursen to the German Nation. It wiU be remem- 
bered that he had visited Peataloaai ie 1793, and that, struck 
by the truth of his views, he had promised to noako them 
known in Germany. In these discourses be kept his word, 
and without any hesitancy, for ho was fully convinced of 
the truth of what he urged, and knew that by speaking thus 
he WttP doing il philanthropic and patriotic aot. After show- 
ing that education ia the only means of raising a nation, he 
gave an account of Pestalozzi and hia work, and declared 
that no reform of public instruction could be elËcaciouB and 
salutary unless based on Pcstalozzi's teaching.^ 

On Uie 11th of September, ISO8, Altenfiiein, of Koenig»- 
berg, Otte of the kiiig^a ministers, wrote to PestaJozzi ; 

' DiflooorBos IX. and X. 
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■' HÎB Majesty the Eing-, teing miioua that some actiTO 
efforts should be made to improve the atata of popular ednca- 
tion, which I am uware ia the object of jour construit solici- 
tude. Las entrusted me, aa minister, "with the management 
of educationa] Jiiaitera in the PrussiEiu provio^cea of his sUteH» 
Being fully convinced of the great value of tha method you 
have invented and bo anccessfully practised, I hope that, by 
introducing it into our elementary schools^ I may be enabled 
to bring libout a comphne reform of public instruction in 
oar royal provinces, a reform from which I shall look for the 
moat valunbk résulta on the development of the people. 

"Amongst the varions stepa toirards this end that I am 
thinking of taking, one of the most important will certainly 
bo tho eonding of two young mon to you to study your ayatoni 
oE education and methods of teaching at the very fountain 
headp They will not conûne themselves merely to the con- 
sideration of a few particnlar points^ but they will endeavour 
to undorstûnd your system as a whole and m all its diftcrent 
bearings. Under the direction of its venerable inventor and 
his worthy colleagnea^ they will be prepared, not only in 
mind and judgmanl, but also in heart, for the noble vocation 
which thej are to follow, aod they will bo filled with a Ronae 
of tlie holiness of their ta^k, and with new ïeal for tlie work 
to which you have devoted your life. To ensure the success 
of the step we are taking, I am anxious to know from you 
yourself under what conditions these young men will be 
best ablo to absorb your method; of what age and character 
they should be, for Instance, and how much instruction ihey 
fiîionld already possess. This ioformation will enable us to 
Bond you only such peraons aa yoa would desire to receive." 

This letter shows ug with what serious decision and with 
what scrupulous care FniEsia now set out on the path which 
was, în tîm^o, to rostoro it to its former poeitiozi. And it 
was not merely two pupila that were seat to Pestalozai, 
bnt seventeen, all of vhom spent three years at Yverdun, 
at the expense of their government. Most of them after- 
wards became diatiaguiahcd men; amongat othora, wo may 
mention the well-known names of Hennmg, Dreint and 
Kaverau,^ Prussia was not the only country that sent 

* An iieft of tlio repultfl of the eiperiment may he gathered from 
T- Couaiti a report on public instructioa In I*raQEi&, 
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Btudent-teachera to Peatalozzi; the kings of Denmark and 
Holland alâo sect two each, and mttoj came ironi other parba 
of Gerroany. SometimsB Peataloazi had as maiiy as forty 
about him at a time» 

But, in our opinion, it was Saxony that most aaccoBafiiUy 
carried out its educationo-l reforms, Por a long time the 
man îu whom the control of the Saïon aclioola wag ve3t©d 
■was Justus Blocbmann, a former pupil and diatin^ished 
collaborator of Pestalozzij and it was probably owing to his 
influence that the tone of popular instruction io Saxony 
tacame moi'e distinctly moral and religious and more 
thoroughly Christian than it did in Pruasia. In the great 
înteraotional competition of a few years ago, it was the 
primary schools ot Saxony that took tie first place. 

The ardour with which Gormany, and ospocîally Pmaaia, 
adopted PestaloKzi's method, attracted the Attention of many 
ether countries to the institute of Tverdun; pupib* poured 
in from all pa.rta of the globe, visitors became more numerous 
than ever, and included not only thoao who took a serious 
interest in education, hnt mere aight-seers, prinfteHj generals, 
bankers, and a host of others, 'who made a point of seeing 
Pestalozzi, as they made a point of seeing a lake or a glacier. 
Such people ae these generally went away disappointed. 

This great and unintelligent prtpularity, unparalleled in 
the history of any educational establishment boibre that 
time, had the moat unfortunate consequences. Not only were 
the lessons daily troubled by the numerous viaitors, but 
parGntB came frotn different countries and begged for an 
instruction for their children adapted to the customs and 
circumstances of their bornes^ a demand which PeatalozKi, 
anxious to lose no opporttiuity of spreading his doctrino, 
was often unwise enough to attempt to eatïafy. Tliia wna 
undoubtedly one of the causes of the confusion which after- 
wards invaded the system of studies at Yverdnn, 

But the réputation of the institute also brou^t visitorB 
cf another aort to Peataloaai — men of ability^ that is, who 
were capable of tumJnf^ what they learnt from hira to good 
ftdvantage. Amongst these we must mention Charles Kitter, 
who eiercised bo great im influence on the development of 
geographical science. The account given by this eminent 
man of the state of the institut© of Vverdun in 1SÛ7 and 
lëO^ is p:Lrticularly valuable. It has lately been made 
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public by Professor Vulliemîn în au article an ito 'K^'^atiqelicc^ 
Christian^^ from which we borrow the foîlowîng ptissagea ; 

" In September, 1807, a German tutor arrived at Tverdua 
wUh two pupils and their mother- The tutor waa Churlea 
Eitter, hia pupils the yoang HollwsgHj of Frûntfortj members 
pf a great bankiiig family^ whose subséquent fnme hiia been 
due in do small measure to these very boys. Ritier was not 
an ordinary tourist- As it waa known that he was veiy 
eager to become acquainted with Vastalozzi and his mothod, 
lia was warmly welcomed at the institute, and spent a busy 
week ol educEitiona] investigation in the society of the head 
of this largo family and his chief colleagues, Niederer, 
Tobler, Murait and Kruai. Not a day passed without leo- 
turea and discnssions, in the course of which education waa 
looked at from very many different sides. It was at the 
time of Featalozzi's greatest prosperity; and although his 
BecflitÎTe Loart had already detected the germa of thosa 
dissensions which were afterwards to destrny hia work at 
TverduD, he still retained muny of hie earlier illosiooa, and 
it was with the most complete faith m the power of his 
method that, with NJederer's help, he had just made a publia 
report on the state of his mstitntion. 'What Ititter saw at 
Yverdun filled him with admiration and respect. He felt 
that he was in the presence of an exceptiooal nature, of a 
great-souled, aelf-sacriiicing man, who waa entirely possessed 
bj a fltimuïating and original idea, and in whom child-Iika 
Bimpleness and humility mingled with nnbomided confidencfi 
in the greatness of the task he had set himself to do. Trans* 
ported thus into a world that wis Dew to him, Ritter could 
not hut feel its elevating end enaobling iniltience. 

** Two years later (the Ist of October, 1809) he repented 
his visit to Tverdnn. * After joomeying in rain and sun/ 
he writes to ft friend, 'loncomore came tc ray dear Yverdun, 
where I waa received like an old irieod of the family. 
Amongst the many joya that Providence has bestowed upon 
me, and for which, on account of their ^eat infiuence on 
my development, I ahall never cease to be thankful, I set 
the highest store by Ihoae that I have tuatod in. the society 



' Chnrlns Eitt^p, the Geoerûpliflr; biographicul fiagmenle {Evanffeltcal 
ChriMiiiXJi, 18b9. p. ai). 
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of iny good friends Pastttloïïi, Niederôr^ Mieg, von Tûrcb, 
Schmidt, and otLers, men who, in different degrees, are very 
dear to me, since we are all striviog for the same groat end, 
the raising of humanity by education/ 

*' Great cbongos had taken place în the institution; b^it 
though tbair sphere of cction had conaiderably increiiaed, 
these energetic men atill remained the same. The coble 
old man, always a child io heart, was kept by his enger 
entnusÎLism in an ahnost constant state oE fdvcrish fLcttylt^ ; 
hia wife was a model of unassuming virluo, delicacy and 
kind-heartedaesa, 'In thoir compauy/ says Bitter, ^my 
hours pas3 hke minutes. When evening comes, seated 
between the father and mother of this great family, I share 
with ray iVienHs a simple repast, at whioh dishas are passed 
and glasses filled amid mnay a pleasant jest, 

** * The work has grown to sucn proportions that Its founder 
can no louger attend to the whole of it» There are inoie 
than a hundred and fifty pnpïls, and as maTiy as forty 
student-teachers of various ascs, some of whom are already 
engaged in active work outside the institute, and all of whom 
app!y themselves diligently to the study of the ' method." I 
have not boon able to ascertain the number of ma^tora. Add 
to all this a school for girls, two private es tab I is Inn en ta» and 
a number of teachera who live with their pupils in the town» 
but give and receive Irrsous in the institute, and you will 
have sooae idea of what is going on hcrre. 

"'Peatalozzi himaelf i a unable to apply hia own method 
in any of the simplest subjects of instruction. He is quick 
in grasping principles, but is helplesB in matters of detail; 
ho possessus the faciillj, however, of puttiug his views with 
such force and clearness that he hn.s no difficulty in getting 
them carried out. He was right, indeed, when he said to 
me, speaking of himself : *I cannot say that it is I who have 
created what you see before you. Nlederer, Krusî and 
Schmidt would laugh at me if I called myself iheir master; 
I am good neither at figures nor writing; I know nothing 
about grammar, mathematics, or any other science ; the 
most ignor^iut of our pupils knows nioreof these things than 
I do; I am but tho initlafov ^î the institute, and depend 
on otherâ to carry out my views.' 

" ' He spoke the truth, and yet without him nothing that 
is here would exist. He has no gift for guiding or govenn 
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ing tMs great undertaking, and yet it contbuea» He has 
sacriliced everything he ptisseBsed to this end; even now 
be knows nothing of the vnlue cif money, and ia as ignorant 
of accounts as n child. Even hia spooch, ivliicH in neithor 
German nor Fiench, is scarcely intelligible^ and yet in everv- 
thing he Ja the aoui of this vast establishment» All his 
■words, and more especially hia relitjiouB utternnceg, gink 
deep into tho hearta of his pupils, "who lovo and venerûto 
hiia as a father/ 

" Hitter continues : * If Pestaloazi is the inspirer^ Xiederer 
is the philosopher of the enterpriao, for it is he th&t develops 
b11 Peatalozzi'a ideas, and he does so in a way which would 
do honour to the very greatest learhera of philoROphy. To 
Lim, however, philosophy is inseparable front rell^on, and 
the only wisdom is in Jesus Christ, HU conversation is 
elevating, inspiring and comforting. Inferior as I am to 
him in depth nnd power, he is attracted by mo^ beCRuse, in 
spite of all I can say to the contrary, he finds in me a certain 
harmony which he is conscious of Ï ticking. Hid thoughts 
give him no repose, and he frequently suffers from tho 
effects of overwork. He ie, indeed, always in a etato either 
of intense mental activity or of complete mental exhalation. 
ITia wealth of ideas is moati atrihing when he ia talking of 
the history of relir^ion, of the life and teaching of Christ, of 
tho Goapol of Sf'. John, or, in another oonnection, of tho opou 
nature of the child, and of the intimate connection between 
psychology and tbe study of languaj^es. Were he inclined 
to give the results of his studioa to the world, he would 
have much to say ou these Bubjects that would bo very valu- 
able ; but always dissatisfied with what he does, ho will not 
consent to publish what he feels to be imperfect. 

" * Pestoïozzi's most energetic helper m the development 
of his ayûtem ia Schmidtj a Tyralese, whose method of teach- 
ing dntwïng and geometry has been pnblisljed, find is to bo 
followed by that for arithmetic and algebra- The ^ method ' 
hag been more fully applied to these branches than to any 
other. Problems in geometry, tri^onomctry and measure- 
ment of solida are noiliiufl to Schmidt^s pupils. In a Inige 
claB,^, containing from fifteen to twenty groups of boys, all 
at different sta^îiea of progresa, I have seen Schmidt teaching 
alone, encouraging and helping everybody, and keeping every- 
body occupied, without a single falso step. This man, tha 
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Boa of a pe&sîint, 19 bat t'wenty-tliree years of age; he il 
religious &ad simpla-hearted^ but witii a will of iron,' 

"Such was Enitter'a opinion of the Yverdnn institate în 
1S09. But his enthusiasm, as is evident, got tho bettor of 
Ms judgment, Niederer'a characterii^tic cordiality had kept 
hi™ biiud to his rationaliziug tendency, nor had he dis- 
covered behind Sclmddt'a rough energy the preoccupationa 
of ft mind dotonainod to command- Hiastay at Yvcrduo had 
been too short to allow him to discover the weak spots in 
the men and their work, and the strongly favourable imprea- 
sions produced upon hun by the good side of all he saw 
rendered him incapahlo of ca.lm criticism, ^or w&s he at 
that tiraôj though sincerely religious, sufBciently acquainted 
with the spirit of the Gospel to make it a test of Pestaloaai'a 
work. Perhaps it was ss well for him that he did not dis- 
cover the real secret of its weakueas at ârst> The impulsion 
he received was all the stron^r, all tha more salutary ; for 
tliere can be no doubt that, independently of what he learned 
in other roâpecta, it was bis relations with Festalozzi whicli 
awoke in him the ideas which he was so soon afterwards to 
apply in his geographical studies. To quote Lis own words 
on this subJ£ot : 

***I have seea more than the paradise of Switzerland, for 
I have seen Pestalozzi, and recognized how great his heart 
is, and how groat his gemaa; never have I been so filled 
with a seose of the sacredness of my vcoation, and the dig- 
nity of human nature, as in the days thiit I spent with this 
noble man. I cannot think without emotioo of this little 
company of brave men, struggling with the preseut tbi^t the 
ftitare may be the botter, and finding alike tiioir joy and 
their reward in the hope they have of raising children to 
the true dignity of hmnanity, Ihave watclied the growth of 
this preoiouH plant, I have even drunk of the waters and 
hreaâiâd the air thnt give it life. I have learned to undei^ 
stand this ' method/ which, based upon the nature of the 
child, develops so naturally and so freely. It is for me now 
to apply it in the domain of geography, where Nature has 
beea too long neglected.' 

'^*, . , I left Yyerdun fully detennined to keep the 
promise I made to Pestalo^zi of introducing bis method into 
the study of geography/ he writes later, ' and already I 
uu reducing the chaos to order; I hold in my Ltuidj as it 
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were, the cla© to snelï a knowledge of tKe glob© as will aafîsfy 
tott the mind and kenrt, roveal the Iowa of a higher wisdom, 
and contrlbate not a little to the âcience of physio 
theology.' 

** He certoînlj kept his promise, for hie great work on 
comparative geoçraphy may be said to have founded n^now 
Hclence. He changed geography, which till then hnd been 
a mere collection of facts, into an organic Bclence, thus 
throwing light on the rolationa botweeii the physical and 
intellectual diveraitiee of race. No donbt he owed much to 
many other men, and particularly to William Humboldt whose 
labours gave a new direction to the study of longuages, 
but it is to Pestaiozzi that he traces the iirat iiupulsinn 
givfln to his mind, and tlte chief part of what wns valuable 
in his work. Forty years after his visit to Tverdnn, we 
heard him admit this himself: 

" ' Pestalozzi,* he said, *■ knew leas geography than a child 
ïn one of our primary Hohools ; yet it was from him that I 
gained my chief knowledge of this science, for it was in 
listening to him that I first conceived the idea of the 
natural method. It was he who opened the way to me, and 
I take pleasure in attributing whatever value my work may 
possess entirely to Mm/ " ^ 

"We have not hesitated to quote at this length, becanae 
any who are anxious to thoroughly understand Pcsfaloszi'a 
work wiil be glad to have the opinions of two such men as 
E-itter and VuUiemin, As the article from which wo have 
been qaotingj however, anticipates a little, we shall have 
to rotum to certain points later on. 

Amongst the other notable men who visited the Tverdua 
institute daring this first period of ita existence, we must 
mentiofl von Raumer, who, at Fichte'a suggestion, left Paria, 
where he waa studying tbeology, to come to Pestalozri. He 
Btayed long eiionp;h to gpt a thorough understanding of the 
work of the establishment in all its details ; but though he 
had a great admiration for its venerable founder, he was not 
blind to its defect», and even proposed certain alteraUonn, 
which, however, were not carripd out. Ho afterwards went 



■ It waa to Pestilosu&i that Hittoi dedloated the first volume ol hit 
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tack to Gtetmany, his native country, and wrots a History 
of Pedagogy^ in which the praise he bestows on the iuati- 
tute IS not altogethar aniflixed, 

Cliavaimes' Life of Festalozsi (Lausanne, 1853), contaîna 
tho tostimr>ny of & pupil from Vovoy, aftorwarda a ministor 
of the Gospel, as to the state of the establishment at this 
time. We quote the following extracts : 

"I entered îu June, 1808, whoa I vqa about seven and 
a half years old, but I only stayed nine months. It was the 
tQost brilliant period of tbe institute. There were as many 
as a hundred and thirty-seven pupils there, including not 
only SwittSj Germans, and Frenchman^ but Itallans, Spaniards, 
Hii^ionii, and even AmBricans. 

" In the matter of food and cleaulinesa we were not very 
well looked after; but though at first I suffered very much, 
being &o far from Veveyaud my parents, I gra'lu ally became 
accuBtcmed to the new state of things, and grew very fond 
of my kind masters, who not only took part in all our 
amusements, but even, by an excess of liberty, allowed us 
to * thou ' them. I was especially attached to their excellent 
chief, Peataloaai. I aoûm still to soo this hind old man, 
with his knee-breeches half-buttoned, his stockinga dowa, 
his collar, bair and board in disordor, and yet with such a 
quick, tender glance in his eyes, and auch a kind smile upon 
hia lips, tliat evorybody folt attracted to him, men, women 
and chiHran gladly accepting his affectionate embraces. 

"I should add, farther, in praise of tbia eicelleat man, 
that if he did not develop in me the fear of God or faith in 
the Saviour, he at least taught mo to do my work from a 
sense of duty, avoiding as far as possible the dangeroii!4 
stimulas of praise and reward. Havinfr been called to hie 
room one day with a young Italian who had given some 
cause of complaint, and whom he gently reproved^ I thought 
for a moment that the samfj thing ^vi^s going to happen to 
me Ï but the good old man, turning to me, said that my 
mastera were quite eatisfied with me, and that he would 
riend word of this to my parents^ who would doubtless he 
very glad to hoar it. I thus found that I hnd dooo my duly 
without beinc: praised before my companions, and almost 
without kuowinff it, 

"Upon the whole I may say that, although I was rerr 
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yotmg, and flpent bat a Tory short tame witb tliîa extra- 
ordinary man^ he hns left an ineffaceable impression iipoji 
me, and that I look upon him as one of tlie faenefacLon oi 
my youth. 

"It oftea happened, I rememberi that one of tbe masters, 
Bflated near the fireplace while Ppstnlnzzi pronounced kia 
morning meditation, would eagerly write it down. One of 
these improvised diacoarsps, delivered by Pestalozzi on ft 
Friday moniiu|^ in wiutt3r, has been prtiKerved. Aa it gives 
a fairly good idea of what Pestalozzi^s Christianity i^as at 
that time. I do not hesitate to giTe it in full : 

" ' No day in the week is so important as thia day on 
■which Jasus Ch.riBt suffered and died- We were talking 
yoBterday of the repose o±' winter. I tried to make you 
understand that no seed thrives unless the ground has been 
well prepared; when it has been badly prepared, neither 
tlie winter nor its snows can help forward the work of the 
Bun, tmd in epîte of the repose of winter, the seed perisbea> 

*' ^Similarly a man cannot hope fora peaceful death and 
% happy resurrection unless the seeds of his life are likely 
to yield a good harvest. Ee cannot He down to sleep m. 
pe&cc nnleea his day^a work is done, 

" * When we once realize that this is tme, we nee that 
ChrÎ3t*9 sacriJice and death were but the accomplishment 
of His work on earth. His last words were: **lt ia 
finished," and aa He was satisfied that His work wag w^ell 
finished, He died in peace. Had his work not been finished. 
He would not have died. 

"* By living for His heavenly Father and for humanity, 
I Ke earced, &a it were^ Eia repose. 

*^ ' Would t.hnt we might follow Hia example, and recognize 
that it Î3 the only way to eternal repose. The man who 
does not attempt to fulfil his duties, and who consequently 
does not tend toward» perfection, will never obtain thia 
rest. 

"*Eow difficult it ÎH for ns teachers to strive towards 
thia end throughout our lives, nav, even for a single hour ' 
Jesus alone could say ; *' All ia finished "; everything that 
man imdertttkes is paltry and incomplete, . . . 

'* ' We must be always asking ourselves: Have I tried to 
I work at my own improvement? Does my conduct shew 
', that I have advanced eomewhat in the way of sanctiiiuatioa ? 
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, , , No Tnan can meet deatL witli tranquilUty bat Lo 
■wlio has fully accomplialied his task. , , 

'** Weaccomplist nothing; oa all aides we are powerless; 
onr action is broken and fragmeatary ; and yet we sLall only 
liiid rest iu so far aa we strive after perfecUon. 

" ^Try to love God, your parents^ and eack otter mor» 
and more. 

"^He who develops and perfects hia inner nature will 
grciduaUy ûnd the strength and meana to accomplisb liia 
^task with regard to outer thinga,' " 

We may add that Pestalozzi pronounced these medjtatîona 
at morning and evening worship, walking np and down 
before tho aesembled Bohool m the large hall whîoh sorved 
for a chapfil, ïho service closed with singing and prayer, 
the prayer being sometimes silent» 

Pestalozzi had founded at Yverdan, not far from the 
Caatle, a girls' school, the pupils of which received lessons 
from some of tliB mistera iu the institute, and were alwaya 

S resent at evening worship. Peslaiozzi bad entrusted the 
irection of this establishment to hia dau;^hter-iû-lawj who, 
it will be rememberedj had boen the good angel of the 
Burgdorf institute^ and who had now married a second 
husband, filr. Ku&ter. 

Mvs. Kuater's chief assistant was Hiss Rosette KasthofTer. 
of Berne, an intelligent person, who afterwards married 
Kiederer, and became tLe dircctross of tlie school, which 
finally became indepeodent of Pestalozai. Under Mr. and 
Mrs. Niederer it acquired mnch celebrity. They carried it 
on in Tverdnn till 18^, and then in Geaeva till Niederer^g 
death. 

It was also Pestalozai who attracted to Tverdnn Mr. 
Conrad Naef, of Zurich, who in 1811 founded an institute 
for the deaf and dumbj an establishment which always 
enjoyed & thoroughly deaorved reputation, first undor Iha 
managf^ment of the founder, and, alter hia death, nnder that 
of his son. 

The various testimony quoted above has already given 
our readers some idea of what the institute of Yverdiu* 
WAS like during the years of it.i prosperity ; we must now 
add a few tou^^hes to complete tlie picture. 
The pupils enjoyed a great deal of liberty. As the twd 
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doorfi of the Castle «ere open all day, and there was no 
porter, they cou3d go în and ont at all hours aa if thoy wgto 
Bi home, and they never abused this freedom. Their lessoTia 
laeted generally ten houra a day — the first beginning at sis, 
tlie Last ending nt eight. But none of these lessons lasted 
tnore than an hour, and they wero all followed by tk Bhort 
interval, during which the children generally cbani^of] rooma, 
Boaidea, Bome of these leesons consisted of gymnastica^ or 
Home sort of manual labour, such %i vrorkiog id cardboard 
or gardening. The last hour of the day waa a free hour, 
devcted to 'whfit the children called their own -work- They 
could do anything they liked — draw, or read geography, or 
■write home, or put their note-books in order. 

The youngest masters, who were geiierally Burgdorf 
pupils, were in charge out of school They slept in the 
dormitories, and, in recreation time, played with the pnpilg 
with as much enjoyment [is the children themselves. They 
worked in the garden with them, bathed with them, walked 
with thom, and were in every respect on the friendliest 
terms with them. They were divided into Bets, each set 
taking its turn every third day, for this fluperintendencs 
kept them busy from moruing till night. 

Throe times a week tho mastora rondorod an account to 
Pestalozzi of the pupils^ work ami behaviour. Tlie latter 
wore summoned by the old man, five or six at a time, to 
receive his eihortations or remrinstrances. He would take 
them one hy one into a corner of his room, and a^k them in 
R low voice if they had not something to tell him, to ask 
him. He tried in this way to gain their confidence, to find 
out if they were happy, wliat pleased them, or what troubled 
them. The work of the week was reviewed at a general 
meetiof^ svsry Saturday- 

The faithful Lisbeth, the brave woman who had brougiht 
Peetftlozzi such timely Enccour in his distress afc Keuliof, 
had followed her master Co Yvet'duu aa houHekeopen She 
bad mttrrjsd !Etub:'s brother, who filled the poat of con- 
fidential servant at the institute. 

She had brought with her to Yverduu the economical and 
culinarr habits of Gorman- Switzerland, which were some* 
what too simple and primitive to Buit tho tastes ol tho 
people she had come amount. The food, however, though 
not very delicately prepared, was plaiuj wholesome, and 
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abundoiTit, and tLû meols, as îa customary in Gormanyï 
DumerouH. 

At ÉôveQ o'clock, after the first lesson, the pupils washed 
in the courtyard» The -water, pumped from the well, rait 
through a long pipe -with holes on botb eidea, from which 
each child received a pure, fresh strearaj jiiga and basins 
being unlinowE. After this come breakt'astj consisting of 
soup. Lessons begaa again at eight. At ten cauie an 
interval, when any one "who Avas hungrj' could get dried 
fruit and bread from the housekeeper. At mid-day there 
■was an hour's recreation for bathing or priaoner's-ljase on 
the grass behind the lake. At one o'clock dinner of soup, 
meat, and vegetables, Lesaons again from half-past one till 
half-past four. Then the afternoon meal, either of chooee, 
fruit, or bread and butter. Each could take his shere away 
with him, and eat it where he liked during the play-hour, 
which lasted till six o'clock, and ^-hlch was passed, when 
tho woathor was âne, either behind tho lako or in the targe 
garden adjoining the CastJe, where ^^g^tj child had Ms own 
little plot. From eii to eight more lessons, and then supper, 
which was much the same as dismer. 

Wli&n we consider the matoriol conditions of tho life of 
the mastflrs in the Tverdun instilute, we can have no doubt 
either of their devotion to Pestalozzi and his work or of the 
lotty and disinterested motives which first attracted them 
to him, and then kept them with him. Their lodging ^voa 
even mors primitive than their living. Some of the oldest 
of them lived outuide the Castlo, but the rest had not even 
a private room, and when they wonted to work alone, were 
obliged to construct little wooden cabins in the upper, unin- 
habited storeys of the round lowers that crowned the four 
corners of the old building, 

Peatalozzi's rooms were on the second floor of the north 
front. He often invited the masters there to take coffee with 
him, mid not infrequently held receptiane in the evening, to 
which some of the pupils were asked, and where occasionally 
townspeople or visitors might be seen. His wife did the 
honours witb a pleasing and toncliing grace. Although still 
delicate from the hardehips she had Buffered at NeuLof, sLo 
had preserved all her freshness of imagination, as well aa 
a certain poetical feeling, and this made her & most pleaatint 
centre of oonversation. 
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Ab for PeetAlozîi hîmeslf, Ije accosted everybody with 
genile kindliuess. His conversation was animated and 
clever, t'uH of imagination and originality, but diiïîcult to 
follow, on account of hia pronuncîatîcii. Bat he was never 
long the srime, p&s^ing in a rocmont from^ JTiinlr, opon- 
hearted gaiety to profound and even melancholy meditation- 
Always absent-minded and preoccupied, he waa a prey to 
a feverish reatlessuesaT and could never sit- down tor long 
together ^ ho uacd to walk up and down the corridors of the 
Castle, one hand "behind his back, or in the breast of hia 
coatj the other holding the end of his necktie between hia 
teeth. He used to appear every day like this in the middle 
of the leaaona. If the teaching sacîa£ed him, his faco would 
become radiant with plen-sure, he wonid caresa the children 
and say a few pleasant words to them ; bnt if, on the other 
hartdi he was not satisfied, he woidd angrily leave the room 
&t once, Hlamming ihe door behind him. 

Ee continned to work with indefatigable zeal at improving 
his "method,^' aad making new applications of it. Every 
morning, as early as two o'clock, he called an under-master 
to his bedside to write from his dictation. But he was 
rarely eatiahed "with his own work, and made continued 
corrections, often starting afresL 

At this time Peatalozïi had act up a printing press in 
the Castle, which he kept fairly busy. But the Tverdun 
publioationa of 1807-1811 no longer boar in every part the 
stamp of the aimpla, original, impulsive genius of the head 
of the institute; they were not so much hia work, indeed, 
as that of his collaborators. 

ï^rst came a pamphlet, edited by Niederer, with the title : 
On the Principles aiid Plan of a Joiirvnl A7mf\tinr.ed in 
1807 ; then, A Glance at My VieicB and Edncaiional Efforts^ 
in which the ideas and even the style of Pestalozzi can ho 
easily reoogniaed ; laatly, A Report to Parertls and^Jte Public 
or; ihâ Yv^i'dun Institute. Thin last publication contn-ina a 
little boasting and many promises; both in matter and 
manner it would seem to be merely an expression of 
Kiederei's enthusiasm. 

At the Efim© time the Weekly Journal far the Education 
of Humanitij was commenced. It was published from 1807 
to 1811, and forms four volumes. It contains articles by 
ï*6slaIozKJ's chief helpers, and very many by TestaloaEi 
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tunself, noûrly all rotonohecl, towever, by Wiedoror, wLo 
aeems to have thought it his dnty to make his master^s style 
a little more philosophical. Amongst the latter is the note- 
worthy discourse pronounced by Pestalozzi» in 1809, at a 
gathering of tho Society of the Prienda of Education, at 
Lflnzburg, hut even tlua haa received improvements and 
considerable additions at the hand of his philosophe r-in- 
chief. 

It was at this time and in the samo press that the 
Eaw^fisfs nn Nu^nbeTS a,iïâ, JfarmSj the work af ScLmidt, 
were printed. 

The works of Pestalozzi which were edited by Niederer 
bare a distinct value of their own^ and are well worth con- 
stdtiiig. Their importance résulta not merely from the 
ideas furnished by Pestaloazi, but also from those added by 
Kiederer, which are not withont a certain interest, and 
explaiix in part the discord which was so soon to break 
:3ut. 

ThÎB is not the place to describe these writin;^ and discnes 
the share taken by each in their compilation ; it would 
but interrupt our story without giving as any new facts 
BdfÊciently well establiabed and aufficiently important to 
help OS in our study of Pestalozzi^s thought- We reserve 
this discossioiÏT therefore^ for the appendix. 

But before ânishing this chapter we must speak for a 
moment of the methods of physical training and manual 
work employed in the institute, and of tb« vnrioua festivals 
kept by the pupils. That we may not have to return to 
this subject, we shall not hesitate to anticipate somewhat. 

When the weather was favourable^ some hours in the 
afternoon were given every week to military esercises. The 
pupils formed a little regiment of their own, to winch 
neither flag, drums, band, nor armoury were wanting; they 
soon learned to go through the moat complicated mauteuvres 
Tvith wonderful precision. When there -was any shooting 
to be lîone, the nGu-cominissioned ofBcers had to make tho 
cartridges under tho direction of on iratmcting officer, 
From time to time they bad a sham-tight in some suitable 
spot a few miles from the town, Tboy used then to start 
Tery early in the morning, with a waggon for the provisiona 
and ammunition. Mnny parents and aight-seora often joined 
the party, so that it was a great day for the pupils. Some- 
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times tïïore was targe t-stoo ting, thô prîzo for wliîolï waa 
ft ewe witk iu lamb, ojid the u^e of a suiall shed in the 
garden. 

Gymnastics, prison erVbaso and other games went oa 
regularly. Tkera waa skating aa woli in thû winter ; and 
in summer^ bathing in the lake and mountain excursions. 
The first diy of aj>ring was celebrated every year by a walk 
on the neigh]>ourmg heights; sometimes, however, a late 
Bnow-atorm would render ûiis impossible, in. which catjo tho 
children consoleil themselves by going the iirst lire day. 

We kaow that manual lattiur had a place in Pestalo^zi'a 
scheme; it was often tried at the institute, but never kept 
up in a regular mamuor. The great aumber and diversity 
both of the pupils and their occupations proved an inaup- 
roonntablo obstacle. Gardening met wiUi most Ëuccesa. 
SometimeB the pupils had a little patch of their own to culti- 
vate; Mometimea they were told off in twos and threes to 
■work for a few hours, undor the direction of the gardener. 
They did fairly well at bookbinding and cardboard work ; 
they alao made aolida ibr tbe study of geometry. 

But it was especially on the occasion of tho festivals^ of 
rfLich we have etill to epealc, that tho greatest demanda 
were made on their skill and judgment, 

Tbe end of the year was devoted to making New Year 
albums to send to the patenta, containing drawings^ maps. 
mathoDiatical problems, fragmenta of history^ descriptions oi 
natural objects, and literary compositinnfi. On New Year's 
day there was a religious service, with a discourse by Pesto- 
Jozzi; a distribution of preseata from the parents; a grand 
,dipnor ; and, in the evening, a torch-light piocession through 
t^Q town (each pupil made hia own torch), followed by a ball, 
to which the girls of the neighbouring institute were invited, 
together with ^a certain number of guests from the town. For 
tjio next few 4iaya veiy Jittle work was doue, everybody being 
occupied ip preparing £of Pestale^i'a birthday, tke 12th of 
January, Tha pupils of each claas .decorated their room, 
transforming it into a woodland scene, wjtb cotta^^e, chapel, 
ruina, and Eomeiimes a fountain, whiclj was eo arraugcd 
as to play on Pestaloa^i^B entraiice. Fir-b ranches, iyy, and 
mrjss were fetched in large quantities fropi the neighbouring 
forests, and trausparenmea, with omblewa and inscriptions, 
were^cretly prepai^cd; for the deooratùj/^ pf each room wai 
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to bo a surpriao, not only to PeatoloBEi, but to &I1 ttô ether 
pnpilfl, Songa wera uko learat in Pestalnzzi^n Lonour, Tïie 
leatiing idea of moat of the inacriptioas was : " In summer 
you take U9 to see Nature ; to-dny we are trying to bring 
Nature to you.'* Often toop on that day, the pupila gave 
B dramatic performance^ the subject of which wna generally 
chosen from among the great episodes of Swiss history 61 
the middle ages. Oa these occasions the actors made tbejr 
own dresses and annour fi'om cardboard and coloured paper. 
W© take the following passages from the journal kept by 
Hérian, of Boale, who was a pupil of Pestalozzi's from 1806 
to 1810, and who afterwards became an engineer at Neu-< 
obfttel: 

** Vlih JanTiary. 1808.— Peataloz si's bbthday festival. 
At the end of tïie da^ the richer children made a collection 
amongst themselves for the poor of ih© town, Mrs. Pesta^ 
loïâ and Mrs. Kuater took charge of the money, which 
fimounted to about four pounds. 

" 30t/i September, 1809.— Fortieth anniversary of ^ Father ' 
PoBtalozzi's marriage. Great rejoicings, disconrse by 
Niederer ; beauUful songSj rocm decorated with garlands. 
Grand supper for three hundred people in five rooms. 
Afterwards dance, opened by Mr. and Mrs. Pestalozzi alone, 
in the old-fashioned way." ^ 

It was the custom, on Christmas Eve, to eet up a great 
fir-tree in the room in which the services were held, lighted 
with candles and loaded with golden uuts, apples, etc. This 
was the traditional and popular German Chris tmas-troe, at 
that time nnknown in Fronch-epeaking countries, but since 
then caturalized everywhere. There were also religious 
discourses and prayers, interspersed with joyful songa, ia 
which the childion always took on extreme pleasure. 

ludeed, singing plnyed a great part in Pearalozzi^s insti* 
tnte, and was the )oy of nearly everybody in the bonso» 
There was singing everywhere and always. Two Swiss, 
Pfeiffer and Nîegelî, had brought Pestalozai valuable help 
in this matter by pubHfihin^ some admirable collectioaa of 
Bweet, simple songs for cLildren, in which Gsrmanj, it 

^ PtisUtoEii "u thea fiiity-tLrue jean okl, and hit vUe BQï«atj, 
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mrist be canfessedj ie very rich. Wo were also taught a 
few French songg, but they were far from satisfying us 
tD the same extent. Thunks, however, to muiy praisaworthy 
eâortSp PraDCo hod sensibly improved in this reupect. 

We La.v© tried to show wbtit the ïverdiio hïstitute waa 
Like duriag the Erst years of its existenû^p At that time 
Its fame bad spread far and wide, and yet, as we shall now 
si?e, it alrtiady coutaiiied a del'ûct which wufi deabiuod U» 
result Îa Ita niia. 



CHAPTER XIT. 



DECLDTË OF THE TNSTTTUTE. 

[^talozzi the first to point it ouU_ Its causes. Pestalozzi asks 
the Swiss J)iet to inspect his titstitvte. Father GirardU 
report. Niederer^s conirovtrsy with the newspapers that 
disparage the work. He quarrels with Schmidt. The latter 
leaves the institute. Pestatozzi's yearly discourses. New 
helpers. Fr&tch pupils and mastera at Yverdun. Akxand.&r 
Boniface._ Illness of F&stalozzi, The Allies in iSwitzeriand, 
Peataloazi cmd the Csar at Sasle^ The Peace appears to 
bring neto prosperity to the instituts. Numerous pupils 
and visitors, Doi^QZ-BelLj^ Yiierdtin. Internal troubles 
at the insiititle. S(^midt rccalted. Death of Mrs. IMsialofszi. 
TliC other rtiasters impatient uith Schmidt's spirit of 
domination. They leave the institute. 

At the end of 1807, when tte estaViligliment at Tvsrdnn was 
at the zenitb. of its fame and exciting the admiration of 
Bcholars and sovereigos ; when it was attracting crowds of 
pupilSf disciples aiid visitors from every couutrj, and Ëlliug 
everybody cfincected witK it with joy and hope, one man 
done was dissatisfied, one man alone saw that it could not 
endure, that it was doomed, like a plant at whose root there 
gnaws an undying worm. This man was Feataloazi himself. 

It wnB hiB hahit on New Yearns day to assemble tlie 
whole of hia establishment, and, after pussïng in review the 
events of the past year, to give espression to his hopes and 
fears far the future, speaking qmi.6 freely all that welb in 
Ha heart. 

His discourse of the lat of January, 1808, is full of 
Badness and discouragement; he pronounced it by the side 
of his open coffin, which he had ordered to be brought into 
the room» lb mns as follows : 

<*Ths old year is gone; the new one is here. I am atill 
is your midst, but feel none of the joy you would expect me 
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to feel I Boem to dee my hornr approaching ; I seem to hear 
a voice crying above mj he^: ^Give &ii account of thy 
etev3rd->4bip, for tbou mcmt die.' 

''Caa I give a satisfactory oGCOunt? Hare I been a ffurli- 
ful flUiWQrd towardfl Gotl, towards laen, towards myself? 

'^I am happy, and the soand of vxj happinesa is ia my 
^ra like the noise of bees seeking a home. Bat I mnst die, 
and what does this noise teli me? That I do sot deserve 
bappinCBs, that X am not happy. The p^istr year has aot been 
a nappy one, Th& ice has broken under me just where I 
wanted to walk most sorely; my life-work has betrayed 
defects which I had never suspected; the very bond wluch 
unites UA has ehowu lleelf weak where I thought it airongeet, 
I have aeen perdition where I looked for ailvailon, nnger 
where I looked for peace^ coldness where I looked for love. 
I have seen trust withdrawn at a time when I seemed 
unable to breathe, to live, without it, , , , There is my 
cofGa. What else is left to me but the hope of ths tomb ? 
Hy heart is lacerated; I am no longer what I was yesterday; 
love, trust and hope have forsaken me. "Why should I still 
live? "Why did God preserve me so miraculously from the 
feet of the horecs ? ^ The banda^o whick bltndod me to 
the truth about my life is torn away. The dream which 
doc9ived me as to my value and happiness in ^^one. What 
is there left for me to do in a world where 1 have made 
nothing but mietakos, where I have ever deceived myself, 
and where, in an boiir, I shall do so again ? Yet this present 
moment, this iîrst hour of the year, should at least put the 
whole truth clearly and plainly before our eyes, I have 
made far boo much of a happiness I did not deserve. , . , 

"Poor, weak, humhlft, unworthy, incnpable and ignorant, 
I yet set myself to my work. The world aciounted it 
madneaa, but God's hand was with me. My work prospered. 
I i'ouud friends who loved both it and me, I knew not what 
T did, I hardly knew what I wanted. And yet ray work 
prospered. It came from nothing, as the world at its 



' Tn DflMîïihar, 1907, Ofl PpGtabziîi wai walking with Itniai on a verp 
darh iii^lit, lift ^vaa kuockû^l L|i:]wn bj some horsea, tiatuplt-d tjpon, and 
thrown iiitr^ rv ditul], from wiiii^h Kniai drew hiia out ^vith his dctljes 
loTn, bnt withonl a Bunitcïi, Poatatoïzi bt once returned thanks (o God 
lor llila miiaouloua ewape. 
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creation. It is God's work, . , . Realîae, my frÎQU<3s, 
that it is &od'H work. And may God'a work uiiito us anew, 
not as the wicked are unitedp but as angela with. engBls 
Ton were astonished that I was saved from tho horaea^ feet, 
but my work has been preserved more marvellously eveu 
than my poor bod]f. It ia a miraclo that I am still alJvo, 
but it ÎB a fltill greate^ miracle that my work shciuld have 
escaped the dangers of Burgdorf, Urtuucheubuchi^oej aud 
Tverdun 1 

" New dangers threaten it, which, with God'a holp, it will 
Burmotint. But shall X aurmriTiTit them? Hy heart is full 
of doubt and fear; I feel that I do not deserve my hajipi- 
ness, that it ig about to finish. But my work will subsist, 
for gold is not consumed, but purified. Lu the £re. , , , 

" But it will not tmhqist ttfOTigh me. It cnnnotj T am 
not worthy that it should ; for I have been weak in truth 
and love, . , , Happiness I have had, though never for 
long. Often have I allowed it to escape, where a child might 
have held it, , . . What G-od was doing for me I looked 
upon as my own work. In my madness 1 thon^lit that it 
was I who worked the miracles with which He surrounded 
roe, I accepted praise for what I had not done, and thought 
royaolf tho author of a work which woa not minp, , - - 

*'Tkis work was founded by love, but love has disappeared 
from our midst. It could not indeed stay^ for we had not 
foreseeu the demands it would make upon ua. The work, 
too, required patience, and I had noue, X was ev^n impatient 
when I should have been grateful, God, hr>w did I 
come to this, how did I fall so low? Let me coafeas my 
fault before Thee and these my friends. My blindness has 
eaceeded belief. "With miraclea Thou didst build up my 
workj with mirafiles support it, and yet I fancied that it 
needed little support. Afterwards, when I came to see how 
much strength it required, I tried to make others do what X 
mjself neglected. I îucousîderalely iusisied upon what 
I should have humbly prayed for^ and tried to maintain thd 
life of my establishment by forces that my faults and weak- 
iieases had banisbed from our midst. And so there have 
been misunderstanding^ amongst us, and bonds are brokea 
that I thought fast tiod for ever, and hearts ostraiigod that 
I thought indissolubly united, 

" L^Qch is my position. .The coffîn you see there is my 
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odI^ GODsolatîoD, I Gfoi UD loDger do anything to help. Tbtt 
poison at the heart of our work ia apriiaiîing, and the praiaa 
of the world, which is oura to-day, will but encourage it. 

"0 God, grant that our blindcess may piBa away! The 
laurels heaped u^on us do but cover a akelelocj ibr it is 
only tho skeleton of my work which is before ne, before my 
©ye3 and yours. And I Bee tha^ the laurels which cover it 
will be coDSumed by fii-e, the irTesistibla fire of affliction 
which ia coming upon my house, Ky work will, indeed, 
Bubeist, but the conâequences of tny mistakea will romniiu 
They will crush me ; the tomb is itiy only refuge. 

*^But thoïigh I go, you will remain. Would that my 
■words might be burnt into your hearts 1 

"Prienda, ho better than 1 wae, that God may achieve, 
throngh you, the work I have failed to achieve, I>o not, by 
your iault3j heap obatacles iii your path, aa I have done. 
Be not deceived, as I have been, by the appearauce of 
Buocesa, 

** You ara called to a gr^at, an utter sacrifice; without it 
you will not complete ray work. 

"Enjoy the present^ oûjoy the honour which man ara 
hoapLug ujrou us, but remember ttat it will pass like the 
flnwer of the £elda, which blooms for a moment and is 
gone. 

" Once more, look at my coffin. Perhaps this very year 
it will receive my bones or thoae of a womu-n who, for my 
sake, has Ba,cri£câd all the happiness of her life. ... 1 
already aeem to see these walls hunt; with black, because 
thia coffin is beneath the ground, because I or my wife, or 
perhaps both of aa, have gone down to the grave. May wo 
rcot ID peace 1 Hay you ehed tears of Ioyo and pardon over 
ûfl, and may God's blessing remain with you. I awiit my 
end calmly and hopefully. And yet there is another possi-* 
bility, the mere thought of which fills me with dread; X 
might live to see my ^rork ruined by my miatakes. This 
would be a calamity that I should not have strength to 
endure. I should hang my room with black, and hide myself 
for ever from the eyes of men, for whose society 1 should no 
longer deera myself worthy," 

This discourse ia too cLaracteristic for ua to be satisfied, 
like other biogra.phers, with quoting a few isolated pad> 



sages. We have, kowÊver, abridged it aâ far ss po^ibla, 
cutting ont everytiiing that was only the repetition oï 
development of ideas already espreâsed. 

Can this icdeed be tLe head oi a. great institiitioii ^p^aklng 
to his assistants ? Is it conceivable that now, at the mornant 
o£ ita greatest prosperity, he shonld feel obliged to apeak 
thaa ? There is nothing in thia extreme openness and 
humility on Peatolozzi^s port to sorpriâo ua ; but oven allow- 
ing for thiSj what reasoas could he have had for taking this 
view of the position of his institate and of ils future ? We 
must endeavour to make his reasons clear. 

In the Brst place, Pestalozzi at that time felt inatinctively, 
though perhaps vaguely, that his work, so far as its realiza- 
tion in an eduoational institution wss concerned, waâ an 
impossibility. He explains this at tbe end of his life in the 
book entitled, My Expa-ienceSf where he says: "I was 
cdready lost at Burgdorf by my attempt to do what was 
utterly foolish and absurd," Lideed, when we remember 
that his plan in teaching was to follow from the earliest 
childhood an order entirely different from that followed 
elflGwhere, an order, that is, w^hich should bo natural and 
nnbroken ; and when we remember, further, that Jie intended 
that the power acquired by the child in its first exercises 
should enable it to surmount subseqaent di^calties by its 
own eflbrtSj we can hardly ujiderstaud that he shoiald have 
thought it possible to purfltïfl such a course in an estfiblish- 
ment which received children from every country and of 
every age. It often happened, for instance, that big boys 
arrived at the institute who could not be placed in the 
elementary classes with the Kttle children, and who yet were 
not sofficientlj prepared for the hipher classes. Some com- 
promise therefore was necessary, the result of wîiioh was 
generally disastrous, not oaly to the method, but also to the 
ioctruction of lbo pupils. 

In the next place, Pestolozzi based morality and discipline 
on the relations of the family life ; he wanted to be a father 
to his children, Thia beautifliî and touching fiction of 
paternity, which had been a living and healthful reality in bis 
first experiments, CO tdd uo longer be maintained in an institu- 
tion which, from the numbor of its pupils and their mnny 
differences of language, culture, habits, and antecedents, was 
almoeb a world. It i'alled at Yverdun, in spite of heroio 
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effortSn In vain dJd bo divide tte pupils amonj^t tîs assisb- 
ants, and flsk them, aa far &s possible, to take his plaw, and 
keep hm informed of their needs and progreaa ; in vain did 
lie send for thein in turn to his study for friendly talks, and 
emploj^ caresses and exhortations when he met thetn. Thôy 
still called him " Father Pestalnzzi/' it in truA^ but lie no 
longer knew them as a father should know Lis children. And 
thu3 the discipline of affection slowly disappeared, without 
being replaced by the more or lees military discipline of tho 
Hchool, and the home-life at Yvordun soon developed into a 
sort of ill-regnilated public life. 

We have seen that Pestalozzi especially complains that 
lovo and concord no lougcr exist in the institute ; that WttB, 
indeed, the chief evil and fclie rsal cause of its min. Bat Lo 
blames himaelf for it, attributing it to his impatience and 
exacting demands. In th^ however, he is doing himself a 
tlagrant injustice and with e ma^ianimity which should 
havo touched those who were really in fault, Nicdoror and 
Schmidt were two powerful aids, both very valuable to him, 
and in a measure necessary for the execution of his projecta. 
But neither of these two men could identify himself with 
hiui aa hia earlier holpera had done, with perfect simplicity 
flïid self-forgetfulnesB. 

Niederer had grasjied the master's tiou^ht by its philo- 
Hophical and speculative side, and had formulated it in a way 
wtdch, without entirely satisfying Pestalozzi, yet seemed 
useful for Bpreoding it abroad^ and making it attractive to 
scholars. It was in the direction of this philosophical idea^ 
OS he himself had conceived it, that Kiederer was always 
encouraging Peatolozzi, opposing everything ihat seemed to 
him ft deviation from the principle. But Niodorer had no 
talent for practical questions of adminiatration and discipline, 
and in this respect was of little help to Pcistalozzi. 

Schmidt, on the contrary, saw nothing more in the master'^ 
Bysteni than an oïcoUont method for teaching mothoinaticB, 
to which he had applied it with, a success which aroused 
the admiration of the visitors, and contributed more than 
anything else to the reputation of the institute. In addi- 
tion to thia, in matters of discipline and adminiatration, hia 
strong common-sense and iron will mad© ijp for what Pesta- 
lozzi lacked. He was pre^mmently practical, and thÎB was 
what attracted Pestalozsi to him. He cored little for prin-- 
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cïplea wHon it was a que^ition of mamtaùxîng or OKtondîng 
the reputation and material prnsperny of the inatitute. 

It ia clear that these two mea exorcised a contrndictory 
influence on Pestalozzi; each wished to lead him his own 
way. Thoy could neither undoratand nor respect each ûthor* 
Their anta^aniam bad br<iki?n up ths harmony of this groat 
family, and hence Pest^lozzi had heen able to exdaim bo 
sorrowfully, * Love haa disappeared from our midst." 

Such were the defects thfit Foatalo^^I had discovered in his 
institute at the beginning of 1SÙS. For more than fifteen 
yeara he struggled to remedy them, and not indeed without 
occasional and momentary sacce^aes ; but at kat, after many 
changes of fortune, Ije was obliged to succumbj and thua 
Hu^ered the v^ey niîâfortime he had so mti(?li dreaded, the 
misfortune of outlîvinfî all his enterprises. 

We have still to relate the different phases of thia sad 
period of decadonco. In view of the inevitable end, t-he 
fltoiy would have bat little interest if we had not always 
with UB Pestnlozzi'g unfailing ooorae:o and genius; for, 
although the old man became more and more incapable in the 
ordinary mntters of life, althongh he ended by submitting 
blindlj to the -will of others and making mîsîako aftor 
mÎBtaice, he yet preserved to the very last both his ardent 
lovd for the poor and weak <ms^ of thia world, and the 
powerful originality of a mind alwnya occupied with the 
educational reform which had beea the one aim of his life. 
In folloTving Pestalom's thought from thia point, wo shall 
End valunble help in the discouraes he was in the habit of 
pronouncing before the whole school at such times as Christ- 
mas and the New Teai", or on his birthday. These diacoui^sea 
were the outpouringB of Lis heart, in whîch all his feara and 
^ hopes, sorrows and joys, thonghtf tnd feelinj*a, were laid 
absolutely bare. They are fnll, too, of his religious faith. 
Lis !ovo for men, hia ardent desire to raise the people, and 
the educational views by which he Bought to roach bis eiid* 
Most: of the discouraes Lave been published at different 
times. They are all to be found in Seytfarth, volume atiii. 

Pestalozzï's diaconrse of the 1st of January, 1808, had 
pttinfuHy surprised all the maaturs, but they were not at all 
con\ànced that the evil which he so bemoaned resHy existed. 
They all endeaTOuvod t^> reassure the old man by pointing to 
the prosperity and increasing renown of the iiistituie; and, 
30 
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tWfl 70QP particularly, the admiration cf Tisitore and tlw 
number of enthusiastic reporte that were published on all 
fiidea, eeenied to lend colour to their argumente. And so 
Pestalozzi took lieurt again^ and, for a moment, his old 
illusions revived. But hia confidence was of short duration, 
and in spite of all his assistants could urge to the coutrar^, 
the feeliig th&t tlie institute was in daagor was soon stronger 
in him than ever. At last, to finally dispel his feara, the 
moatara propogod that Ho should ask tho Holvctian Diet to 
make an official inspection of the institute, and to this the 
old man consented,^ 

P es talozai'a request reached the Diet at Freiburg, in Juno, 
1809, find shortly ttftorwtirda a Couamiasion was duly a^ 
pointed to inspect the institute, compORcd of Abel Mt'rian, 
member of the Petty Council at Basle ; Trechsel^ professor 
of mathematics at Berne ; and Father G-irard, of Freiborg. 

The commiBaionora arrived at the Caatla in November, 
1809. and apent five daya there, interrogating masters and 
pupils, and examining everything with the greatest care. 

It is cnrions to see how Father Grirard speaks of this 
inspection in ihe book he published thirty-seven yeara after- 
wards, entitled ; On the Systematic Teachinff of ihe Mother^ 
tongue.^ 

" To cultivate the minds of the young was my intention ob 
It was my duty, but I did not, as yet, understand how useful 
tho mothor-tonguo might bo made in this respect. It was 
only on the occasion of an official visit paid to PestaloKzi's 
institute at Yverdun that, by talking with my two worthy 
colleagues, and by very carefully considering the ofGciai 
report ■ïThicL I had booa charged to draw np, tho darkness 
in which I had been groping was suddenly dispelled. On a 
previous visit, I had remarked to my old friend Pestalozâ 
that mathematics seemed to me to play far too important a 
part in hie school, and that I was a&aid the genera! educap 
tion of his children would Buffer from it. AVhereupnn ho 
answered with characteristic heat: * The fact is, I do not 

* Schmidt alone waa oppaeeJ to this inspection, feeling that the syateni 
cf atndiea in bliQ inatitaljD vaa not jat, as ft wtole, îa a s^tiaEaatury coa- 
di^Lon- 

- Fabliohed at Fuid ia IS^, aad crowned by Che French Academy. 
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ipiah lay childroQ to know ^oytJiiag ■whicli cannot be proTod 
to thein as clearly aa that two and t-^o make four.' * in that 
case,' I said, * if I Lnd thirty aona, I would not entrust joa 
witli one ot theia; for it would be uaposaible for you to 
show kim aa cloarly oa that two and two uro four tliat I am 
Kia father, and thiit it is hia dnty to obey me,' Tliïs brought 
about a retraction of the esnggoration into which he had 
been betrayed,— not an unusual thing with this impulsive 
geuius, — and wo aoon anived at an understanding. 

"Howeverj so great was the attention given to mathe* 
matica in his institute, that the mother-tongue was com- 
paratively negloctûd, and sud'ered considerably in consequence. 
My colleagues and myself were also struck by another 
Biiom:ily. We found that the childi'oa had indeod reached 
a high pitch of excellence in abstract mathematics, but that 
in all ordinary practical calculations they wers inGonceivably 
feeble," 

This lost criticism ccntainB a manifest error on Father 
GiTard^a part, which, considering his high position, would 
certainly be most aatoniahing, il' we did not know how hard 
it 13 to placo oursolvea suddenly at a point of view totally 
différent from that to which we have bflon long accufltomed. 
Abstract calculations wore precisely what Pestalozzi woidd 
have nothing to do with ; ho accustomed hia cliildren to 
couurote nuuibors from the very iirat, aud all the ordïnaiy 
prnbb?ms oi' practical lifo thoy solved with ea&ie. They 
worktid them, however, in their heads, and did not team till 
later the uao of written figures, in -which they therofore 
remained weak aud unpracti3t3d for a long time. But it is 
just the conventional methods neceBsitatcd by our arbitrary 
written system that constitute an abstract calculaùon, and 
yet it is these very methods that Father Girard calls Ihô 
■* ordinary practical calculations " in which he found the chil- 
drt^n BO *' iûconcoivabïy foeblo." 

The examination being over, ths masters of the institute 
and the commisaioncrs eeparated, not very saiifiod with ench 
other. At Yverduu it was felt that the report would ba 
untavonmblo. PeataloEzi had oxpectod it, but Niedcrer and 
those who shared hia illusion wore Hurprisod and irritated 
by it; they thought thomsoh'es misjudged. It had ln^en 
geitled that wiittcn documents Bhould be sent to the com- 
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mîBSîoners for the pnTpose of maJdng their information still 
TOoro complete, and a. verj Icngtliy currcapc^iiduQOu now- 
ensued beiween NÎBderer and Abe! M^^rian, tha preBidetit of 
tlie Coramissionj and Father Girard, who wag to draw up 
the report. Niederer said that the commissionera bad ttob 
grasped tho spirit of the inBtitutionï that thej bad only aeou 
the changing ontward form, and not the uDchanging essoDce ; 
to which the eonimisaionera made answer that their instmo- 
tions had charged them to examine facts and not ideae. 

In a letter of the Slat of January, 1810^ Father GHrard 
■wrîtQB to ibel Mérîan that he ie snrprised at not hfiving yet 
received the documenta whicli were to have been seat from 
Yverdim, and adds ; 

"My opinion is that the institute was not worth all tho 
attention that has been bestowed upon it. Now that I have 
considni'ed it from every point of vEew^ I am iaelined to 
thinlc it fur înfùHor to the cûntonal school of An ran, and tho 
Instituts of St. Gallen, to say nothing of older institutions. It 
is inconceivable that it should have obtained such celebrity 
and favour." 

Some time afterwards Pestalozzi hîmseïf expressed his 
opinion of the work of the GommisBion as follows ; 

" The commissioners were alarmed at the very outset by 
soeing how entirely we neglected the teaching of certain 
common subjects which are treated with the utmost caro in 
the sTndlest achoob, and that being so^ they had neither 
faith nor courage to go deeper into the matter, and much of 
the good escaped them altogether. 

" Their report did our work much harm, and placed it 
much lower than it deserved.'^ 

But if Pestalozzi thought the oommiasîoû had not seen all 
tho good, Father Girard thought it had not seen all the 
bftd ; for ovon as early as tho 9th of Docombor, 1809, ho 
had written: "Besides, many things were concealed from 

The report of Father Girard appeared in French in Sep- 
tcmhor, I8l0j and the German translation by Brimard Hûbor 
in October. It was drawn up with great modonition and 
with groat consideration for Festalozzi, who could certainly 
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not Lave wislied for a more wortKy judge, Girard^ how- 
ever^ pointeri out BeriouB gaps in tlie înstntctîon given at the 
ij3stitate, Hfi praieed the discipline, but declared thnt the 
religious teaching was insufScient, and blamed Kiederer, in 
■wLose hands it had been left, for the moth^ids he bad 
adopted. He found fault with him, for inatmce, for be^în- 
nint? hia lessons with a sort of natural religion, for tlien 
passing on to tha Old Testament, and for only touching 
upon the Kew iu hia preparation of pupils for the Holy 
Communion, at tbo special request of pai-onts. 

W(^ are, however, m a position to affirm from our own 
^xp^rience that such was not Niederer^s habitual plan. In- 
daed, at tha very time of the inspection, we were following 
Lis lessOTiâ on religion in a class of children of from eight to 
nine years of a^e, where we begari by raading the Gospel 
accoTding to St, Matthew, learning by leart a portion of the 
Sermon on the Moont, But, as we nave already said, none 
of the teadiing at tbo institute of Yverduu was vory regular 
or connected^ except perhaps in tnathetnaticjs, in which Ùiere 
was not much altération» 

The report of Father Girard terminated thus : 

"The teaching; given at PestaloEzi's institute is not in 
harmony with that of the various establishments of public 
instruction, nor has the institute sought to establish tbai 
harmony. ReBr»lved, at any price, to seek the derelopment of 
the faeulties of the cbild according to the principles of Pes- 
talozzi, it baa thougbt only of its own viewa, and betra^-s a 
bumiog zeal to open up newpathsj even should they be in 
opposition to those established by usnge. Perhaps it was the 
orJy way of arriving ai uBofid discovories, but it lias ntadâ 
all harmony with public establishments impfiesible. The 
institute goes its own wny, and public establishments go 
theirs, and it Js not probable tbat their viewa will soon coin- 
cido* It is a sad pity tbat the force of events should clwaya 
drive Pestaln^Ki from the path laid down for him by bis 
Bed and goodness. But justice will always be dnne to bia 
good intentions, his noble eflbrts, and bis nn conquerable 
perseverance. Let us take advantage of the excelJent ideas 
which form the basis of his work, and follow the instmctivo 
tf^iamploB it offers ns, but let usj at the anme time, pity the 
^t of a man whom the force of circumstances haa always 
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uted fr<jm carrying oat vliat it was Lis purpose to 

TliÎB report was prasected to the Diet, wliiub^ on asaem- 
bling at Soleore in 1811^ merely voted tkanka to PeatiLlozzi^ 
and then lat Ihe ma^tter drop. 

For Bome years previously, however, tlie worli of Pestalozsî 
had been exposed to rather severe attacks iu several publîca* 
lions in Switaorland and Gormany. Every reform which calls 
for strenuous efforts and, as it were, mental renovation, always 
Jinds adversaries amocgat men i^hoae reputatiou is already 
made, and wbo believe that there la nothing to change in 
thnîr theories or their practioo. This is oapeoially ih© case 
in matters of education. It was alleged against Pestalozzi, 
sometimes that his ideas were not new, sometimes that they 
were inapplicable ; even the real defects of his institute were 
not pointed out -without a certain amount of apiteful exag- 
geration. 

The report of Father Girard spread joy in the camp of the 
adversaries by supplying them with new arms; their attacks 
became sharper, more animated, more u^ijui^t than over, 
especially" in a Gôttïngen paper, in which Prof&saor Heller 
described the institute of Yverdun as a nest of revolution- 
ariea, and in the Zurich Popular Gazette^ in which an eccle- 
aiaatic, named Brémi, attauked Pestalozzi's work in an article 
entitled: Three Dozen (Questions. 

The old man, deeply hurt by this last blow, said in an 
answer to Brémi ; 

" It distresses me, I confess^ to Bee my establishment and 
my friends calumniated in my native town more than in any 
other place. I am pained that it should be within its walls 
that tho very things that are modt oaptioua nnd most danger- 
ous to me and my work should be written, and that people 
should print the moat bitter attack of all, and the one 
most calculated to ruin my establishment and my under- 
taking/' 

From this time an angry, bitter, and interminable polemic 
was carried on between the inetitute and its traduccrs. It 
was generally Niederer who answered the attacks, thoiigh 
often ia Postalozzi'a name. This pjfper war was theuce- 
icrth the gi-eat preoccupation of the inhabitants of the Castle, 
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wlio worked Harder to restore tho reputation of the insti- 
tute without than to deserve it withm. 

There was certainly room for many improvements, bat noLô 
were attempted. However, aa we have seen, iLe firat causs 
of tfce evil was in the very nature of thing», Pestaloszi'a 
method had nothing whatever in common with the teaching 
of the ordinary public establishments. This absence of any 
harmony between the instruction given at the institute and 
that of the public schools had already struck the eiamincra; 
auch harmony could only have been restored by modifying 
the method itself, but thia naither Pestalozai nor his fellow- 
workers were at all inclined to do. 

Sohmidt alone would have been diopoeed to do so, hecanae 
he set more price on the success of the institute than oa 
maintaining the spirit in which it had been founded, This 
divergence of views added intestine war to that which the 
institute was carrying on againet it3 ootaid© foes, and the old 
Qntagoniem between Niederer and Schmidt broke out again 
more violently than ever. 

Before the publication of Father Girard's report, &nd in 
ttnttcipatton of what it would be, Schmidt, at a general meet- 
ing ol the mastora, had already aaked for certain reforma, 
which, however, had been refused. Kow, as it seemed im* 
possible to come to an trnderstanding, and as Niederer^e 
opinion again prevailed, Schmidt was obliged to leave the 
institute. He did so in July, 1810, with some of his adhérente. 
It was on this occasion that Pestalozzi exclaimed : 

"If I were but twenty years youngerj I would leave too, 
And go and iind eomething that I could do, aisd ect to work 
to do it ; but I have made too many fresh beginnings already 
to have any sireugth loft for more I " 

Th© Chancellor von Eeyme, who about this time was sent 
to visit the estahlisiiment at Yverdnn by the King of Prusaia, 
Bftid on taliiog his leave : 

"If I veve to hear lo-morrow that the institute was 
closecl, I ehoiild realty be le&e astoniehed than if it were to 
last another year," 

Bach was the state of Festalozzi'a establishment in 1810, 
ftiMl yet pupUi3 aud vûîitorb coatiuued to arrive, aJid new 
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masters, amoDgst whom -were a few remarkably able men, 
camo ftml gavo lessona. At tho Hamo lime tho toacîiïng waa 
eKif?acled to several subje^jts ^phich wore eithar iiuite new or 
had been comparatively neglected, eacli as cLemiatry, Latin, 
end Greek, 

We loiist now return to Peatalozzî'e dîsoouraoa, wbîcii tell 
tis from year to year of tlie state of hia feelings and the 
pro;^reas of his thought. On the 1st of January, 1809, Ida 
mind is at peeice again. He thanks God who has come to 
his rescae and saved hia work from the dangers which had 
beset it^ Bnd hnmbly ankiïowîedges that the favour was more 
tban he deserved, Then^ after thanking Qod, he thanks hie 
fellow-worker a for their ahare in Ihia good result, and coa- 
tinues thus : 

** Almighty Father, who leadeat ua, complete the miracles 
of Thy grace towards me ! Keep my friends tme to me tiU 
my dying day. Preserve the bond which joins ua nntil the 
work with which Thou haat filled my heart, and which, till 
now, Thy grace has preaerved, be accomplished. God, my 
Creator, lei me preserve the only strength Thou hast given 
me — the power of love 1 Let me not forget for a single mo- 
ment all that I owe Thee, and all that I owe to tho frionds 
around me, Eenew my love for Thee. Eenew my iovo for 
these children in whom I p!ace my hopes, and in whom I 
shall find the consolation of my life, which coa have no other 
Volne than th&t which is given by them. 

" I now turn to you, boys and girls, my own dear children 
"What ahall I say to yon out of the falneas of my heart 
at thia solemn hour, this beginning of a new year ? I would 
fain press you all to my heart with tears of joy, whilst 
giving prajaea to our Father in heaven for permitting me to 
be ift father to you, I would fain fall upon my knees and aay 
to my Father in heaven: Lord, behold me, with the children 
Thiïu hast given jne, Porgive me, for I am far from, being 
what I onght \^ have been fnr these dear <^hîîrGTi ; forgive 
me, for I have not been their father as I ought to have been. 
I would fain faïl upon my kneea and aay to Him : Lord, the 
burden Thou hast cfiat upon my shoiilders is too heavy for 
me ; Thou who hast given it tft me^ help me to bear it, and 
give us, whom Thou hast called to watch over these children. 
Thy Holy Spirit, Thy Spirit of love and wisdom, tho Spirit 
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of Jeaua Ckriat, so ttat, fortified by Thy strength, wG mny 
holily c^■lmplet6 the work which Thou hnat given ua to per- 
form, and by our love^ and faith ia Thy iove, lead our chil- 
dren to be indeed ThijiG own» , > , 

'* We simplify the menna of the dpvelcipmpnt of tbe fnonl* 
ties, and we stimulate thia devclnpment with nothing but 
the holy force of !ova. My children, let this love increase 
and take root in you ; that is ail we ftak, 

" Tsftchiog in itself doea not produce love nny more thaTi 
it produces hatred. And thus ihe centre and eeaontiel 
principle of education ia not teaching but love, which alone 
is an eternal emanation of the diviniij within us/' 

The discourse of the lat of January, 1810, îe an urgent 
appeal for the revival of a life of faith, love, concord, self- 
sacrifice, and effort. 

Tho c^camination of the Femoral Oommiaaion hfid jnat tnkeu 
place, and Pestalozzi, although believing his institute 
wrongly judged, appears to feel that it is aiïsceplible of 
improvement. He is anxious that thia improvement shall 
begin with tbo new year, and Inst throu;;hoat its wholo 
course. He begs that there may bfl nn end to iiUisiniis, 
vanity, weakness^ and negligence. He first addresses his 
pupils according to their ages, then the young men who 
are studying h ia malhod for the purpose of iiiLroduoing it 
into their own country, aud then hia old coll a.bfi rat ora and 
friends; finally he examines himself, and reviews his past 
life, thanking God for all he has received from Him in apite 
of his uu worthiness, aud asking for help to become botter 
than \iQ has kithert<j been. 

We are sorry that thia discourse is too long to be ^ivetj 
in full. A few quotations, however, will serve to show the 
spirit which animated Pestalozzi at this t:mp, though our 
translation may rob hîa words of much of their foroe and 
touching origloality: 

"LitHo children, whom we love as Jacob loved Joseph 
fund Benjamiti, what aro we to wish you for this now yi*ar? 
A life of innocence and love, Be then always joyful! En- 
joy the beauties of Nfiture ! When the beautiful buttoriJy 
flutters over your heads, when the caterpillar crawls at your 
inot, when the stooo glittora boforo your eyos, whon tha 
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Ilower expaods in ^our eight, make them your owu, and 
treitsnre thera, and be hoppy thïLt God hns made Nature 
BO loTely, and that you are capable of understanding and 
enjoying it. But then think of your fathers and mothers, 
-who, iû their love for you, have piven you liberty, the batter 
to aecTire yonr hoppiiiees. Tliiak of your fathers and 
niotLers, who often perhaps ehed a silent tear because you 
Ere no longer near them, because they can no longer em- 
brace you every day, I would that tears should srtmetlmes 
Hli your own eyoa bocaueo you ato no longer ablo to aeo 
them at all timea. To-day, with tears in your eyes and 
with hearts full of love and gratitade, wish them a happy 

Ïûar, and pray to your Father in heaven, who ig also their 
'ather, that Ho "W^ill bloaa thonij and by making jou pious 
and good, bring them consolatiou and happineas. , . . 

"I now address you, young men, who are already masters 
and felbw-wnrkera with as, "Whit should this new year 
bring you ? De as simple aa little children, ond walk ever 
in the way of love and truth. May yon incrense in strength, 
virtue, and dignity ; may you be united to help on the work 
which hits formed you ! Turn your eyes with faith to Him 
who begins and ends all that ia gooj on e;3Hi'th. May you 
reeognica tii© magnitade of the work ^vith awe, and may your 
hearts be far from pride, foolish presumption, or the puerile 
thought that you have already climbed mountains! Oh, 
no, no ! we are all still at ihe foot of the mountain ; we are 
far, very far, from the summit we are ansTOas to reach. I 
Bhall not see it: the cold tomb wiU have covered me long 
before we are near. When I close my eyes, my last word 
to you will be : Do not deceive yoTiraelves as to the height 
of the mountains you have to climb. They are higher, mach 
higher, than they appear. When yon have climbed one, you 
will but find yourselves at the foot of the next, and should 
you have mistaken the way and wish to scop and rest your- 
selves on tho first height, your feot will become weak, and 
you will never see^ any more than I have done, the true 
summit of the mountain, , , , 

"And you, my friends, who helped me to lay the first 
foundatioos oJ this inatitute, and have supported with 
patience and love thefie troubled times — friends without 
whom my work would never have existed — what shall I say 
toyou? What is thiawork? Is it really our work? No, 
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no 1 Often, indeed, our fears vamslïod, tliongh we saw ft 
sword Lunging over our heads, Buc often, too, our espenta- 
tiona have been deceived, and oiir hopee destroyed- As a. 
rivulet which ruBhea from the inountain, our work owes ha 
direction coiUowai weight; Aor coald we, who were st&tioned 
at its source, foresee whither it wonld flow. Aa tha rivulet 
increased, it received tributaries of which we knew nothing, 
and which^ by thoir united force, carried away the watera 
of our rivulet with their own. And so our woik is controlled 
by a higher power, a power which is of God, and which has 
helped us far beyond our expectations, and far beyond our 
deserts, . • . Every one calls it our work, but it is the 
work of God. Even this year again it requirea, as it were, 
a new creation. . . . We ars in danger, W3 ara in great 
danger ; but we believe in Sim who has so often rascued 
the work that was in danger la our hands, we beïieve in 
Him who has so often led His river through rocks which 
were impeding ita progroaa. This year ftgaia Ee will caoae 
it to flow ou towards its destination. , . . 

"Friends, brothere, children I my soul overflows with 
joy. The Lord has worked great things in mo. May I be 
more wortty of Hia goodueaa I May I^ in spite of my weak- 
ness, be a father to you] I both can and will, so far, that is, 
as a man can be the father of his fellow-creatures. Bui 
God is the Father of us all. May Ho keep us all in Hia 
truth and His love, and pour out upoa ua during this year 
Hia most preeioua blessings \ Amen I " 

The Christmas discourse of 1810 speaks flrst of the great 
joy that all men should feel iu thjnkicg of Jesus Christ, 
tnnde man for our redemption, and of ourselves, pardoned, 
sanctified» united through love, iu communion with God 
and the Saviour for eternity» It is a joy which is celestial 
and Diviuo, whioh eurpayaes all other joys on earth, and 
which ia for all men and for all times. But to panake of 
tbis joy our hearts must bo full of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, 
I aiid our hands full of good gifts for mon> After having 

t developed these ideas, Le appUtm them lo the work of hi& 

I institution as follows : 

I "] 



'*lf we wish this Christmaa-day to be a festival for our 
keat^c^i let us make sure ibat love is in our midst I Dai 
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lovo cannot exlat apart from tte atreDgth and Eoly Spirit 
of Jeans Clirist. Brothfirs and friends ! if we are without 
that ai.reugth ar.d that Spirit, our bouse is built upon tlia 
sand, , , , Association between meo does but coirnpb 
txt!di'ea.d of exalting tlicm, if they ore not made oue bj the 
sTr^iJi^iK ûnd Spirit of Jc^sob Christ, , _ . 

" To-day we can no lon;;er expect any bappinesa eave that 
which reanlts from our own virtue; our virtue aloae can 
luuiutiaia our association aod lead ii on in the rlghi; dû~eo* 
tion, Friend-G, you are alnaost without a loader. My strengtK 
is spent ; I cau no longer Bet the example of what each and 
all of ns mnst do dailyj and yonr task is heavy. . . . May 
this holy day bring ub a renewal ol' sfTeagth io the service 
of our work, Bi'othûra and frioods, lot us rojoice at the 
coming of Jesus Chrisc, aod let ua rejoice also at our holy 
association in a common work» May our joy be the pure 
effect of our faith in Jesus Chi'ist and our love lor Him. . , , 

*^ Brothers and friends 1 I am the weakest among you j 
bnt I am prepared for every sacrifice to save the holy cause 
which is our commoa aim. Be ye so likewise. It ia not a 
small matter to put your hand to the education of men, and 
to say to the world ; ' Here wB artj, aiiiious and able to 
improve the education of mankind, . . .' The world has 
givea us its couiidence ; it covered ns with laurels when 
we had barely begun to look for the means of changing our 
great dream into a reahty. I was deceived myself; I 
thought that ths road leading to my end w^as much shorter 
than it really is, Tha praise we received, the success of some 
few isolated ejcperimefits, Btreugthened our error, and had 
a bad influence on oar asanciation and our work. The light 
and suporficial spirit of the day landed ua too muchj and 
made praise of us too much a matter of fashion. But now 
the disease wMchhns betrayed itself incur work has changed 
the nature of msn's judgments ; blame has commenced, acd 
I foroseo that the sumo light and superficial spirit will ctlwo 
make fault-finding a matter of fashion. However, it is ^ell 
for us that this hour is come ; it JB better for ub than the 
tour of vain glory," 

The disconraô of the lat of January, 1811, is remarkable 
from the fact that Pestalozzi addresses himself personally 
to ^iederer and Xrusij and even to îijchmidti vho ia va 
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longer there. He begins by a relËgîoQs Htatement, of wbich 
the substance is : Life passes lite years, years like tbe Iioiira 
of the day ; everything changes, evei'ythiiig is deetroyed. 
God, and mitTi created in His iniago, alone rernuîn eternal. 

Man is only man, however, and only inmiortal by virtne 
of the Divine which is iu him : the love of God aod of his 
iellov'-men. When man Uvea for this Divine inward essence, 
when all Lia faculties and sentiments are quickened by the 
!ove of God, then he sees time and years pass by as a part 
of eternity, for he is already in possession of life etemaL 
After having developed these ideas^ Postalozzi Erst applies 
tbem to bis instiluta} and then to the work ^vhich is lining 
accomplished there, and 10 all the persona who are faking 
part in it. He eshorts every one to work in the love of God 
and of men, not for what passes with the world, hut for the 
Divine and michangeable part of ua which remaius etornallj» 

The followÎQg passages from his speech vtll sbow the 
relations which thon ousted between him and hia fellow- 
lab our ers : 

" YoUj Niederer, the first of my aona, ^hat shall I say 
to you? What shaU I wish for you? How shall I thank 
youJ Toa fathom the lowest deptlis of truth; you walk 
in its labyrinths as in beaten tracks. Love guides yoiir 
etepa, andj full of courage^ yon throw down tlio glove to 
those who ahandoTi the jmth of truth, whn seek only appear- 
ances, and make imposture their god. Friend, you are my 
support; my work rests upon your heart; the light of your 
eyes is my salvation, akhough at times iny weakness shiin ta 
from it- B<*, Niederer, the guiding star of my house 1 Msy 
peace dwell in your soul and conteutment in your mind ! 
And BO the fulness of your mind and heart will exorcise a 
powerful and blessed influence on the work of my weakness, 

"Krusit May your goodness spread c:^ntinually I It waa 

J OU who founded the spirit of the establishment at the holy 
our of its first beginnings, and you founded it on holinesa 
and love» In the midst of children yoa have always your- 
Bolf been as a child. By your side, under the influence of 
your power and love, the children of our institute, eveu in 
the first days of their arrival, misa neither father nor mother- 
Yon have satisi'actorily answered the question: Can the 
teacher supply the place of father and mother ? . . ■ 
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"You tavG latourod with Nîederer as with a brother; 
yon hava lia,d but one herirt; each day strengthened tlie 
union between yû«. Promise me, with hand in hand, to 
remain united I You are the tirst and oldest of my helpers, 
the OÛÏJ ones that biive remaîiied faithful. I do not alwfl.ya 
agree ^th yc>w in overything, btit ray sonl is îittar.befî to 
you; witbont yoïinmited stren^fth to support it, my estab- 
lishment would no longer be the aame, and Its ruin would 
be speedy, , , , 

'*!Dear frieode 1 you have all been my consolati'^n m my 
days of sadness, When 1 lost the heart of the man whom 
my snul loved as a father loves the soul of his child, when 
1 WS3 afflicted aa with the loss of my right hand, wbea I 
thought I had no more strength for the work of my life, then 
you showed me that you belieTed in me, and you strengthened 
my belief in myself. I now thank you, for it is owing to 
many of you that I was enabled to surmount that hour of 
weEvlmesQ. . . . 

" And I owe you gratitude, too, Schmidt, as does also my 
work. Fellow- workers, a large part of his marvellous power 
has passed into jour hands, and it is you who continue to 
Bupport tho institute. Schmidt Î mj grntitude and love 
mast never lessen. Yon have done me much good. My 
tmst in your strength made roe well-nigh forget the estab- 
li&hraent, myself, and my one sacred aim. Now I shall no 
longer Wgat either house, self, or aim ; but neither shall I 
forget you. You hn-ve done me good by yonr love, which 
made me happy, and by your departure, which made me sad. 
Schmidt, tbe least that I owe you is to respect your views, 
and gr-iLefulIy endeavour to carry them out.. They are in 
BO many points similar to miuB 1 How can I help respecting 
them? How can I turn aside from them? No, I wili b3 
tme toy ou aa to mysoïf, No one understands you better 
than I, no one will do you more justice. May God grant 
you dfvys of pencofnl maturity, lovo and con side rati on for 
the lowly, and faith in God, whcse strengrh is made mani- 
fest in the weak. It seeras as thoagh I must go in search 
of you, crying aloud to you to say where you are, so great 
ifl my longing to-day to soe you ils ono of my own. 

"Bleared hour T raise us above all that is tei-restrial, all 
that is transitoiy! Patter in heaven! lift us in every 
circumatance of our lives to that which is eternal and 
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tmcbangeable, wbîch wo find but în Thee alone, and which 
we cannot reach save by living in Thee." 

ThuB Peatalozd began the year 1811, wMch wag etill 
further to increase the apparent erlemal prosperit;^ of the 
jnstitnte, but without retarding the progress 01 its internal 
deoQij, 

Polemics occupied most of the time and stren^h of 
NÎBdcrer; in answor to certain violent attacks, ha had just 
pabliahed a pamphlet, entitled, PestcdozzVs Educational 
EtitabUshmeni Considered in its Eclations to the Ncede of 
our Time, Paataloaai refers to this pamphlet in a letter to 
Knusert, of the canton of Appenzell, who had been one of his 
pupils in ISOl, one of his assistant masters in 1805, and who 
in 1807 had entered the French army aa lieutoQabnt, and was 
now, aftar âerving in the Spanish war, at Barcelona, The 
letter is aa follows : 

** Tverdun, Apra, I8IÎ. 
'* My dear Switzor ! 

'^ When you return, yon will find many changea. The 
principal work continues to progress in a most satisfactory 
manner, but, like yon in Spain, we have guerillas about us 
who are ever on the look out to strike us on our wonk aide. 
Some even slip in under our roof, and will eat and drink 
with na BO long as we ask them to st^y. There are also 
mighty lords of the Junta, who have not been satistied merely 
to spy out our weakiiessjea, but who have taken their part 
in the firing at us. Porttmately, mn.ny of our eTiamien are 
bad marksmen ; but their ahooting, though wide of the mark, 
mokes a great noise. Most of these shots are directed 
against the general of our engineers, your countryman ; not 
he of Gais^ but be of WoUlialdea.l But the getiGral is a 
deuce of a fellow, who, whilst the enemy are firing at him 
from all eidea, continues to cast cannon of the heaviest 
calibre, with gun-carriages that, like the tower of Babel, 
reach noarly to iha sldos. You will think I am sponkicg a 
Strange language ; but our circumstancea are so peculiar that, 
as school masters^ we cannot express all we feel any mora 
than you, in your position, can always say what you would. 

> î.f-, not Enui, but Nîe^iUrer. 
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very veil in health, thank Grul ; and ^&t my strengtli 
J me. The good old timea are ^ddq by. I lin^ve od 
) ineïpreftsibie longing for rest, even though it sliould be ia 
1 ûie grave. 

^m ^'Tnke care of yourself, my dd&r Knus^rt, and let ds tisar 
^^ from you fioos. 
^H ''Your friend, Pestalozil" 



SmcQ the înftUlUtïr^n of the institute &t Tverdnn thÉTA 
haA been Uumeroua and important cijangea in the teaching 
body, 

Pe^lHlozEi bfld Ifat many of ibe beat of bis fermier he!|)er3: 
Tobier, Bush, Kniisert, then St^inor, Murait, Miog, and Hotf- 
mnan. MoBt ol/these left him to make the piiEcipIea of k;a 
mc^thod mofe/<i'idoiy known. Later on Schmidt tad left, 
barbouring^/a bitter ftoling of resentment against hia 
oolleûgue5( *ho 'woidd noidier adopt his ideue, nor eiibmit 
his ^Terbeorinfy raitnner; on leaviiig^ he had gone to 
'tflonSi where he pjiblisbed a pamphlet t^gaJast the iustitiate, 

-"'.g it "a di^ace to humaaity." The establiahmenc 
aUo lost sovcfiil otiior moatera of Ifaa note, 
ose who had left had been gradually replaced by a 

iich larger namber of teachers, many of whom were men 

far bJgher «ittaiamenta than their prede ce ssorBp Amongst 
the moat dietingubhed -were : 

Ramsaner, whom we know already, and wTio hitd become 
on excellent master in arithmetic, elementaiy geometry^ and 
especially drawing, 

Ooldij from canton Saint Gallen, who, first a pupil ofPeata^ 
lozzi, then on assis tjint-mas ter, was zealous and e/impst in 
his work, and taa^ht mathematics with cZeamess and 
success ; te had quite mastered the spirit of the method, 
and never gave it up. Later on, he became profesaor of 
mathematics and physics at the College of Saint G-ailen ^, ho 
also published a treatise on geometry, 

WeUenmanrij of Eglisau, canton Zurich, was a tall, strong 
man, but had lost one arm. Ha took charge of the ele- 
mentary claea, which waa very numorouB ; and with his one 
hand, which oiten fihook with fatigue, he set copies, ruled 
copy-books, and made and mended pens for all the childreui 
Ho was everywhere and always with his pupils, not only In 
their gamea and walka, biit in the dormitoricfl, whoro ha 
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often sat up part of tbe night, find vae ftlwayfl tlie £rât 
to riso. Everybody loved him. He attended to the littlô 
ones and to those who were ailing like a mother; h this 
respect, indeed, he was like Krusi. Those of hia old pti]àl9 
living to-day aro still grateful for all the troubla this e^cellout 
man look far them. 

Banmgartner was a handsome young man from canton 
Glarus, quick and intelligent, but gentle and modeat ; he had 
a decided talent for teaching beginnora matbcmatjcs, kncW' 
in^howto put tilings clearly and inspire & taste for the 
Bubject. He left Yverdun to join the institute founded by 
Hottinami at Naplee, where he died of fever very shortly 
Hftor. 

LeuGnBÎnger, of Glams, wns a short, tîiîck-set man, with 
a datk eoraplexion and large head. His heavy body pre- 
vented him trom joining in the games of the pupils. Ho liad 
a rcmurkable taste for niathem:itic3. His gruat happiness 
WHS to attack coinplicated problems, after solving which he 
would walk aboat the room mbbing his hands and talking 
to himself. He was full of rustic simplicity. 

Amongst the maattîra who arrived after the departure of 
Schmidt, we must mention ; 

Schacht, of Brunswick, of gentlemanly bearing, and with a 
good influence on the charncïcr and conduct of the scholars. 
He had a fine face, sharp and full of animation, and talked 
well, Eo taught bîatorj', and captivated his hearera by hia 
dramatic manner ; he also lectured on chemistry. He nfter- 
warda returned to Brunswick, where he became a member 
of the Council of State and of the superior Coancil of Educa- 
tlon. Ho olso published a traatiee on geography, according 
to the principli's of Pcstalozzi- 

Blochtaann, of Dresden, no loss distinguished by bis nobility 
of character than by his knowledge and talent for teaching. 
He came to Tverdun to know more of PestaioEzL He only 
taaght geography in the înstitate, but his influence was valu- 
able in many Vays, and he was liked by everybody. After 
leaving Yverdun ho established an educational institute in 
Dresden, and became the king's trusted adviser in all edac^ 
tional mutters. 

Ackermann, a young Saxon, full of vivacity and Eeal, and 
as eager to learn as to teach. He taught gymnastics, and 
was Uid constant companion of the childxen. He aiterwacd^ 
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became lieadmaater of the model school &t Fraukfort-on» 

Lehinann had a Bcholarly knowledge of French and 
German ; he tanglu che two languagea, Hia heart waa 
thoroughlv in his work, but ho was a little wanting^ perhaps, 
in the Jirmneaa and practical sHll thnt holp to mnko a (*f>od 
master. Later on» he was employed in the public eUaca- 
tioual establia liment s at Berne ; afterwards he and hia wife, 
who was a talented woman, established at BosJe a school for 
girlB> 

In the snmmer of 1811, a man cama to Tverdun who was 
destined to exercise a larga influence on the state of the 
institute for some time. This waa Jullien, of Paria, a Knight 
of the Legioa of Honour, a school -ins pco tor, n member of 
several learned societisflj and the author of A Gejieral Essai/ 
om Phyaical^ Morale and Intellectual Education^ and An 
Essn]/ on the Empioymcnt of Time, etc, 

Jallien eooti recoguiaed the merit and importance of the 
practical educational reform that was taking place before 
hia eyeSj nnd he determined to make a thoroni;h study ol 
the doctrine of Pestalozai and its varioua applications. 
Protracting hia stay therefore at Tverdun, he held continuiil 
disouBsiona with Pestclozzi and hÎB coadjui-ora, ood thou-^h 
much hampered by hia own ignorance of German and the 
bod French of hia interlocutors, peraevered with admirable 
patience until he thoucht himself in possession of the 
requisite Itnowlcdgo, The j'car aftor^ ho publhshcdj in the 
royal press at Mjlan^ a pamphlet of some hundred pafcea, 
entitled, A Sketch of the Edi/^cational Xiistitute of Yvcnhfll^ 
and two large, octavo volumes on The Spirit of Pestatozzi^ê 
Educaiional Method. 

By placing his sons with Peatalozzi, and by his own peiw 
aonal infiaence and that of hia writings, JuUien waa the 
cause of a large number of French pupiU and some few 
Pi'eûoh masters going to Tverdun, ao that the institute waa 
no ioTiger ao entirsly German. Ws shall show, lateV on, 
how this affected the establishment. 

The year 1811 seemed to Pestalozai to have heen a happier 
one; his diacouise of January 1st, 1S12, therefore, is fiSll oi 
joy and gratitude. We give the most characteristic portions : 

'*The yfliarjust ended has bean a bleaaed one for ua," it 
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has brougb-tins nearer the aim of my life. Wliat matters, 
now, tliivt it liaa been a hard one? The hours of trouble 
have pasaecl, aud lUere remiiiiis uotliiug but the streji^lb 
tlity Save doveloped m us, Dangeri* have disnppeared aa 
cr>mpIetoly as if they had never existed; but the courage 
they liave aroused retnam, and its foundations are now moro 
Bohd than ever, 

"What we -want to do, what we LavG to do, we can no^ 
do better thaa ever. The road we have been locking for 
lies open before us. Peace reigns iu our paths; great 
obstacles have vanished, and we feel that the su-ength aud 
moane nocoaaary for rcûoliiog our goal are alowly rîpon- 
ing. , . . 

'^Friends and brothers! Whilst I rejoice at the good 
fortune with which we have siu-mounted all dangersj I also 
look into the post, and think of ail w© might have done to 
mnko ourselves inore w^nrthy of thiR blesaingj and to enjoy 
it with a purer aud nobler satisfaction, , . . 

*' Crod has allowed our work to remain in our hands. Ho 
has bieeaed it and straiit'Lhened it; but the joy which wo 
foel cannot bo pur© aod complete nalcsa wo ate couacioua 
of having worked with fidelity, zeal, aud a pure liearL , . > 

*' With what joy I thank God for having kept us faithful 
to the precious niissiou which imites ua, for having increosed 
your Btrongth and aoal in tho purBuit ot' our aim 1 " 

Festalczzi next addresses himself personally to his two 
oldest collaborators, Nietlerer and Ejiiei ; to Weilenmann, 
HeuBsy, Baumgartnorj Schneider and Louenbergor, who havo 
already been with hint for some yeaa-s ; to Schacht, Bloch- 
macu, Ackermann and Lehmanu^ who have joined him more 
recently; to the Prussian Btudent-teacliera, KaTeraii, Uen- 
ningf Drotet, Patzi^, Krâts and BenBchmidt ; ftod lastly, to 
his lia 11 ghter-in -law's second husband ^ Mr. Kuater» the stevk'ard 
and bursar of tho iasiitLte, He thea continuos: 



'^Friends and bfothers, do not forgot that I am leaving 
yon, and that you are to remain behind! What a gi-eai 
thing completion is! How glorious to approach the mark 
where the victor is crowned. I hnv<i not reached the markj 
and my uouise ia run» X can no lojijt^cr etrive towards it \ 
till I c^uld do I have done. I hoc that for mo action ïo at 
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an end^ tbough tho work in Litnd is not completed. Maa- 
kind, tliat I havfi Wed ao tvpU, will, witli gratelul acltnow- 
ledgmeut of my efforts, complote my task. But it will a.lâo 
see in you^ friends aad brothers, the first and worthiest 
labourera iii thia raform. You will therefore remain my 
aona, and not fail ihat poacerity for wiiiot I hav^e lived. It 
Î3 thia hope tLat consoles me, when I sea that the work I 
have neither time nor strength to finish, rudely torn from 
my hands by the natural course of eventflj is reiUy mine no 
longer. Bat it ia atill in God^a Lands. O friends, be true, 
and fail notl'' 

In tho words which Peatalozzi now addresses to hta wifo, 
TTO find tKe coidlrmation of & fact hitherto imverified, 
namely, that the old man, after neglecting money maltera 
all his life, nevertheless took certain necessary precautions 
to secure for his wife, and at'ter her for his grandchild 
Gottliebj a Bum of money represeuting the increaatîd yaluo 
of the N'euhoF estate, which, was &U that remained of tha 
fortune she had brought him. 

His words were as follows ; 

'*I now EddresB myself to you^ faithful companion of my 
lifel Do not take as irdifference the calmness with which 
I regard my fate; it is God who gives it me. , - . The 
year just gone first brought rae this peace, the present year 
^11 complete it, Tho past yoar has alyo boon bioseed for 
you, mj dear and noble mfe, for your health has been 
restored, God permits you, then, to see the end I have so 
nearly reached ; joy shall still be yours, for you have 
dtsorvcd it ! You ha^e indeed sufEorod much for my eake 
in the times of fltrnggle and pi-epn-ation which have been 
BO unduly prolonged in my life; you have greatly feared for 
the future of our grandson, compromised by my fault. But 
God, who fashioua onr lives, Lag witnessed your agony ; His 
Pn tharly hîind has sent yon an unexpected suficotjr ; our dear 
child is saved, so that, in this respect too, we may go down 
to the grave ia peace. Onr child will be your heir. Ab for 
me, I shall die poor, aa I have always intended. To devote 
myself and my all to my work hag been, aa yon know, my 
only desire. But God is good, dearest 1 Mfiy our faith in 
Him remain unshaken ! " 
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After tbia, PeataloKzi Eiddressspi himself first to liis owB 
cliildreni then to the young girls of the naiyhbourmg inati- 
iTite, then to the directress, ilra. Kaster, and h^r chief 
m^iatant, Miaa Bosette Kaothoffer. He apeaka to them 
all of hia gratitude and trnst, and to all utters words of 
en courage m ont, He fioally concludes by invoking God's 
blessing upon everybody, including his absent Iriecda, for 
the yoar which haa juat begun. 

This year, 1812, begun under such hnppy auspiees, waa 
Boon to bring Pestalozzi a fresh trial — a painful, serious and 
long illness. 

Ont» day, as he was walking up and down Mrs. Krusi^s 
roero, praoccupied and rGatkaa, aa wag his wont, having 
taken up a knitting-needle to scratch his enr, he suddenly 
knocked against the high earthenware atove witb such force 
thut the needle was driven into his head. According to 
the dootor who attended him, and who was amazed boyond 
measure that such an old man should recover from so severe 
an accident, the needle must have penetrated, not the tym- 
patrnm, but the bony part of the ear. 

His recovery, however, waa very alow. For a long time 
he was contin*"d to hia bed, anil suffered much pain. He 
could not bear the sbghteat noise, and for four months hia 
life was despaired of. At times be thonght he was dying, 
and Hoeined glad ; at other timi-a he would say, *' I Bhoulcl 
lika to live a litlls longer, for I have atill much to do." His 
convalescence was long and painful. But the old man could 
noi give up work, and even in the midst of his snfferings, 
and wheu parched by fever, he continued to dictate to ono 
of his osaialants, for he never ueaaed to occupy himself with 
the elaboration of his " method.'^ When he was well eitouE;h 
to be placed on a sofa, he began to write a little bimaelf; 
he also put into execution a project which had occupied hia 
m^ind for aome time past. 

He cocaidei-ed the best means of teaching a foreign lan- 
guage to be that which Nature employs in teaching a child 
to speak its mother-toogne, that is to say, constant prac- 
tice ia ihe apoken languago. lb waa thua that, with the 
addition of a little grammar, the Gprraans at Tverdun 
learned French, and the French German, with complote 
Buccesa. Posialozzi thereupon asked himself if it would 
not be poafiible to employ âimilar means tc teach a daeA 
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JniiguagSj and Lu reaolveil to try tha e^tperïmenin Every daj 
eom© ÉÏs. or seven childron who had not yat begun Ijatin, 
ainoiigat them tphe writer of thesB lines, "were brought to liia 
ccuch. 

PestalozEÎ had with niuch care selected from Cœsar^s 
Comnicntarù-s a numhor of ahort; possagf.a and isolarod 
piiraaes, all bearing oq the same subject, anil nearly all 
coat aioing the same words; with theae selectiona he hnd, 
in his illegible hand, filled several sheets. As we stood by 
th« oouch, where he lay -weak and aufiering, he ^vriuld givo 
lis a phrase, whinb we all had to repeat until w© knew it by 
heart ; ho would then explain the different worda^ and point 
oTit some of the changes they undergo when it ia required 
to modil'y the seuae of the aeateuce. In this way the sLady 
of syntiLs: and aficidenc.e went hand in hand. We were 
soon able to make certain changes for ourselveSj and con- 
struct sentences of such elemeata as wei'e known to us ; 
that ia to say, with a very limited vocabulary, and a very 
narrow range f>l Bubjecta^ \va spoke Latin like Ctosarl 

Theae leasans were continued durinj; tke whole period of 
the old man's convalescence, but after that they were dropped» 
"We have never been able to aEcertaiu whether Pestalozzi 
gave thorn up because lie was not aatinficd with the euccoea 
of the experiment, or merely because he was carried away 
by new ideas. 

At the beginning of 1813, Niederer married Miss Kast- 
ho£tei"j and PeataloEzi made over to them the girls* school, 
wiiieli had been originally establi fished in a largn hiiiiae nenr 
the Castle, w^here it remained for the next twenty-live years, 
Mrs. Kuster thus saw herself supplanted by her head- 
aasiistautj to whom ahe resided her position without the 
least complaint. Tho establishment certainly profited by 
the change, and owinf^ to the unui^ual capacity of Mrs» 
Kieddrer^ enjoyed a very long period of prosperity. 

The fînancea of tha jnatituce were at this lime in a very 
uns a T la factory condition. Since 1810 the numbsr of the 
pupils had been falling ofi, but that of the musters steadily 
increasing. YouDg men came frojn far and near to learn 
the meihodj and on the un d erst binding that they would 
afterwards do their boat to spread it, were ndmitted by 
Pestalozzi for nothing. The old man^a credulity in thii 
respect was unbounded. Ho refused nobody, and received 
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all sorts of anfit persona into the institute, SDmetimcs even 
deliberately dishoneat people, who, after staying a few 
niontliB, made off, leaving debts beLiiid theiû whîth Pesta- 
loati felt it hie duty to pay. TKe mode of life was simple, 
it is true, and the faithiul Lisbath Erusi did her best as 
hougekeeper ; but in her desire that there should be no 
stint, she fell into the opposite exti^me, with the result 
that there wae much waste. The printing press, too, cost 
a ffreat deal of money, especially now that the polemical 
publications wore so frequent. The effect of all this was 
already making itself fek, as we have said, though the ûaal 
fmrmoinl disnEiter did not cotue till afterwards. 

After the departure of Schmidt, Kamsauer became Pesta- 
lozzi^s favourite, and did for the practical application of the 
"method" very much what Niederer did for the theory. It 
ia tû be regretted that at this time ILameauer could not, or 
wouH not, take in hand the Bdministratinn of the finanees 
of the establishment; had he done so, he might perhaps 
have Baved the institute. But he confined his activity to 
his rdatiojia with tho pupilts, nnd to the improvtmeut of tbe 
syatem of inatmction in the elementary braiïp.hes. 

Mechanical and perspective drawing, in which he excelled, 
were his favourite subjects j it is to him that we owe the 
rational and graduated course which made it possible to 
introducs that particular branch of teaching into the primary 
schools. Very often foreigners, who were pasaing through 
the country, would bee; for a collection of his models to take 
home to their reapective countries, and thus his praciical 
method Bpread ia all directions. It was almost Uic anmo 
collectiou as that afterwards published in Paris by Boniface 
and Eivail. 

Bamsauer'a own account of his relations with Pestalozzi 
is as foUowa : 



'* It waa not at all rare in summer to see forei^era at the 
Castle four or five titaeg a day, who interrupted our lessons, 
and expected ua to explain our wethod. During the years 
J8I2, 1813, and lftl4, in addition to my ordinary occupa- 
tions, 1 80 often had to give the necessary exulauationa in 
ft very loud yoico, that my chest suffered. Wlion, at last, 
I was quite ill,PfcatalozKi reproached himseUwith being the 
cause; ho know he had worked mo too much, and was 
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B&xiciiK to sTirfle no hîznself, as •■ father w<ml<i nurse his 
cLtii. But he was more mcapable and ftwkw&rd tiian I 
Gonïd bave believed possible if I had not seen kim. 

'* The liardeBt time I speot with Pestalozzi waa from 1812 
lo 181&, when I so oftan had to T^t« in his rof>iii from two 
to alx in the morning. Even when I retired to bed as late 
&a eleven or twelve, I was expected to be at bis bedside by 
iwOi If I was a few minutes late, he would impatiently 
Jump out of bedf both winter and tsammer. and w^ith vety 
httle cïothing on ^ cross the courtyard, ana, going through 
the boys' dormitorieSj call me in a way that wis not always 
polite. But when I was punctual, or even when I made iny 
appearance after being called, he would express his approval 
by embracing nie, and then get back into bod and begin his 
dictation. But it was very difficult to write down what he 
said, for he not only apoke very indiatiactly (he always bad 
the end of the sheet In his mouth), but generally changed 
the form of bis sentences two or three times. _ , , When 
Pestalozzi waa talking, people were often obliged to guess 
at what ha meant from the espresaion of his face, his speech 
being so much slower than his thought- In the same way 
his BGcretary often had to guess at hie words Irom tho ton© 
of his voice. My task then, if interesting, was difEcult, 
and I Bometimee felt a certain pity for the old man, though 
without loaing any of my love and respect. . . . 

" Durijig tho years 1812, 1813, and 1814, tho poriod when 
Peatalozzi'a friendliness and confidence in me were moat 
marked, he used to seTid for me every day after dinner to take 
coft'ae or liqueur in BIrs. Pestalozzi's room, or in that of his 
faithful houeokeeper, Mrs. ^rusi. On those occasions ho 
was generally very gay and full of w^ifc; and his. wit was 
often brilliant^ for whatever he did, he did thoroughly, 
giving himselt up entirely to the ieelings of the momeut. 
In the same half-hour he would be extremely happy and 
extremely miserable, gentle and caressing or serious and 
severe; he did nothing without enthusiasm. . . . 

"But, happily or unhappily, he goon forgot; and so there 
la little apquenca in tho hiatory of his life. Kor did he 
profit much hy hia experiences. Even in our etudy of peda- 
gogics, he would not allow us to make use of the experience 
of other limes or other countries; we wore to read nothing, 
but diacover everything for oureolvea. Hence the whola 
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Btrejigtk of the institute "WOB always devoted to e^eriment. 
The lact remaina, however, that whatever we leoriiecl in that 
way, with so much troubie aud toil, we loanitid well, and 
the trouble was soon forgotten ïu the pleasure and coniidauce 
that resulted from auch well-grounded kjiowledge, 

'* Often when the masters had doue something to displease 
him, Pestalozzi would fly into a passion, and angrily leave 
the room, BJamiaiug thâ door as if he would breaJc it. Biit 
if at that momeat he happened to meet a young pupil, he 
■would instantly grow calm, and, after kiaaing the boy, return 
to the room, exclaiming, *I beg your pardon I Forgive my 
violonoa I I waa mad,' " ^ 

"We must here say a word about tlie letter to Mr- Dolbruck, 
Trhich Pestalozzi piibiiahed towards the end of April, 1813. 
Mr. Delbruck, who was tutor to the Prince Royal of Prussia, 
had been sent by the king to Yverduu, and had spent some 
considerable time in the institute, studying the work aud 
doûtrîno of the mastor, whom^ he aoon lùarnod to lovo and 
admire. After his return to Berlin, hd hid writtee to Pesta- 
lozzi advising him to abandon polemics, and leave all the 
attacks on the institute unanswered. 

Pestalozzi, in a long lutter, endâûvours to show that an 
educational iostitute c-annot be silent whnn it is accused of 
corrapting youth both in religion and politics ; he also tries 
to excuse Niederer, who had been blamed for the violence 
of hia liiiiguage. He then continues, with ch^xBiCteriâtJc out- 
spoke naess: 

" The romonibrance of the peat weighs heavy on ttïj heart ; 
my axplauationa do not aatiafy me. I almost hate my own 
words as I write them. When a man is struggling with 
people with no nobleness of heart, be is almost sure to lose 
poma of the nobleness of hia own heart. This is a very sad 
thought to me. I would s^iva up some of the days I have 
still to live to bîot out this portion of my life." 

The end of this letter shows that the old man has again 
relapsed into the illusions which he himself had once recog- 
nized as such. He thinks that by the unceasing labour of 
himaoii aud hia coadjulorB, the inatituto will soon bo in suoU 
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B state thnt tho application of his method to all branches of 
instruction ^111 at laat be possible. 

It VfGA this same year^ 1813^ that witncaspd all tlie 
conaeqaencoa of Napoleon the First's disastrous Russian 
campaign, 

TLo ftermtins, aeeing a fnTf>arabîe opportnnity for deliver- 
ing their country from the foreign power that had heaped 
ao many misfortunes and humiliations upon them, eagerly 
prepared to figLt. It was imposaîblâ that the jonng men 
of G-erman origin who wero with PostaJozzi at this time 
should remain untouched by this enihasiosnii and numberB 
of them went and took up arms **for the deliverance of 
Qermaay-'* The Pru&aion pupils, who had indeed just com- 
pleted tkeir Btudies, all went away too, some of the mosters, 
amongst whom were Schacht and Ackermann, following their 
example. 

Peataloazî entirely commended them, and made no effort 
to restrain them; they had indood his beat wieheâ for the 
Buccess of their patriotic enterprise. He considered that 
the enormous power Kapoleon exercised in Kurope waa an 
obstacle to thai part of his work which consisted in raising 
the people by éducation. "We havo socn that in 1803 Eona- 
parte had refused to listen to Pfistaloazi, and rejected hia 
proposals, saying that he could not mix himself np with 
quesUons of A B C ; afterwards, however, he saw tbat the 
work of the Swiss philanthropist went far beyond the A B 
0, and that its aim was to pnt the fveedcm and development 
of the individual in the place of the mechanical rontine of 
the old schools, which did littlp, more than praduce a mass 
of dull uniformity. Wilh this aim Napoleon was entirely 
out of sympathy, and whenever the subject was mentioned, 
would say, " The Pestalo^zians are Jesuits,'' 

For this reason, if for no other, Pestaloïzî rejoiced at the 
success of the allied sovereigns, whose coalition wan to 
liberatû Europe. 

Opinions were divided, however, in Switzerland on thia 
point ; but aa the Swiss were not in a position to maintain 
tlieir neutrality, the Austrian troops passed through the 
country to enter Pmnco liy tho frontier of tho Jnra. 

On Christmas day, 1S13, a re^i^iment of Esterhaay^s Hun- 
garian hussars arrived at Yverdun, and were aoon followed 
by a large number of Croatian infantry. 
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On the 9tli of JûDuary, 1814, tli-* nmnicipiiUt^ received 
orders irom the Austrian Commiasai-y at Pontarlier, to pro- 
pare a military Loapital at Yvei'dun, and, a few days atter, 
two delegates arrived to chooae tho locality, and make, at 
the town's expense, all the necessary preparaiiona. They 
appropriated four blocks of buildiiiga: the castle of Tver- 
dim with two hundred and sevciUy beds, the olii barn oppo- 
Bite (now a c&aino) wi'Ji two hundred beds, the bitb-houao 
of Tverdun with ninety-fouf beda, nnd the castle of Grandeon 
^^ith one Iumdred and sixteen beds. The municipality 
immediately informed the caatoual GovemmonC, and urged 
it to help them deliver the comiuuna from the danger which 
threatened it. The Petty Council only returned answer that 
they should consider ail espcnsoa necessitated by a military 
hospital as a cantonal charge, and that they would enforce 
the pEiyment by the State. Kevertholess the population of 
Yvordun wore much frightoncd. for the Aufitrinn troops, 
eccumbered with sick and wounded, were seriously ravaged 
by typliusn The municipality accordingly appointed two 
delegates to go to the head-quarters of the alliod armies 
atid ask for a revocation of these ordors, PeatolozEi, the 
very existence of whose estabHsLnieut wns seriously threat- 
ened, accompanied the municipal delegates, and it was this 
■which saveci the lowo. 

It is q^uitti certniu that the représentatives of the town of 
Tverdun had but little idea of Peatalozzi^a renl merit. They 
must have felt veiT little honoured by thia fellow-trDVt*!Ier, 
who in the eyea of the vulgar waB but an eccentric old man, 
shabbily dret>sed, and careless of his person. But their sur- 
piise was great when, oo arriving at Bnale, thay wilno&aed 
his reception by the aUied sovereifois. On the 21st of 
Januaiy they returned to Tverdnn, aud the day after, an- 
nounced to tho municipality that ^^ their mission hai^ had 
fiorfect Bucct^aB, that no military hospitol would be oalab- 
ished at Yverdnn, and that itr. Pestalozzi had beeu received 
with moat estraordiuary i'avour." 

And yet tbe old man bad not been less eccentric at the 
head' quarters at lîaale than anywhere else. He no sooner 
found himeeïf in tlie presence of the Emperor nf Eusaia nnd 
hia offic-ars, than, thinking it a good opporiuniiy to preach 
educational reform and the liberation of the serfs, he b©" 
come so enlliuâidâtic and so ard&nt that Le complotely for- 
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pot hÏ3 poaitiDn, and approached ho ueitr the emperor, that 
the latter waH oliligfd to re.treat. It was uot till he had 
forred him nearly to the wall, and was in the act of taking 
iiiia by the button of hÎB coat, that Pestalozzi Buddeuly 
became nwaro of Lia iuditiuretrioii. Muttering au apoloj^y, ho 
then soii^'ht to kiss tbe Czar's hand, but Alexander cordially 
erabraced him. 

Notwithstanding hÎ3 accentricîty, Peatalozzi's words pro- 
duced a gteat eiTuct, atid those about the emperor thought 
Bt one time that he contemplated putting the Swiss pkilao.- 
thropiat's viaws into Êxecutioû, 

But^ aïaa I tho Muscovite serfs had to wait anotber fifty 
years for their emancipation, aad the Rusfiian people, though, 
proud of their civilization, are still -waiting for good ûchoola- 
But in this respect they do not stand alone. 

The Csar decoiuted Peatalozzi with the crOBS of Saint 
Vladimir of the third class, and sent him a collection of 
minerûls front the OuraL for hig ackoo!. The Emperor of 
Austria alao sent him a case oi Tokay wine, 

Tbus this poor old man, the weakest and awkwardeat of 
mankind, and the most unattractive in appearance, was ablo 
to excUe the attention and sympathy of princea at a moment 
even when they were intodcated with success and glory. 
For tbe honour of humanity, this triumph was won by his 
moral beauty, — a consolino; thought, "which enables ua to for- 
get many e, wrong. 

Of the four blocks of buiTdings chosen for m^ilitary hospi- 
tals, the castle of Grandson alone was used. The typhus, 
however, broke out in the village of that name, which is not 
far from Yverdun, and was not stamped out of the neigh- 
bourhood for several yeare. Nor did the town of Tverdun 
escnpe; indeed one of Pestaloazi^a own pupils took the dis- 
ease, though not very seriously. It may not be amias to 
mention here that since the foundation of his establishment 
PcHtttlozzi bad never lost a sînclo pupil hy death. 

During that same year the King of Prussia paid a visit to 
his pi'incipahty of Neuchâteî, which had just been restored 
to him, and where he was received with almost unanfmoua 
joy, Whilo he was there, Pestalozei, although very ill, in- 
msted on going to thank him for having sent him so many 
ôtndeo t-teachers to train, and did not forget to remind him 
of the importance of the work these young men were about 
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to undertake in Prussia, Bamsatier, who accompanied him, 
makes the following reference to the occasion: 

"Daring tlie joamey Pestalozzi had eeveral fainting fits, 
BO that I was obliged to take him from the carnage and 
carry him into a neighbouring house, I constantly urged 
him to return home. 'Hold yoiir tongue P he aaïd ; 'I 
must see ths ting, even thoup;h it shoald cost me my life. 
If I can bdng about a better education for a single Prussian 
child, I shall be fuJly rewarded.' " 

Peace brought a new period of external prosperity to the 
establishment at Yverdun; pupils, young assistants, and 
visitors flocked there In numbers and from all couutriea, 
France and England at length following the eiample already 
set by Germany. But this great concourse of ]ieople of ail 
languages was equally fatal to the internal arrangements of 
the establishment and 10 its financial position. Ramsauer 
gives the following accpunt of oae of thoae frequent visita 
about which Pestaloazi became bo escited, but which threw 
the lessons into such confusion : 

" In 1814, old Prince Esterhozy arrived. Peatnlozzi at 
once ran *ïl over the Castle, crying, ' Eamsauer, Ramsauer ! 
where are you ? Take your best pupils (for gymnastics, 
drawing, arithmetLc, and geometry) and como quickly to tho 
Ked House (the hotel where the prince was staying). He 
is a very important personage, and immensaiy rich ; he owns 
thousands of serfs in Hungaiy and Austria, and it is quite 
certain that he will esubliah schools and liberate his pea^ 
Bftntry ââ soon as he understands our system, etc' 

*' I accordingly took some fifteen of the pupils to the hotel, 
where Pestalozai presented me to the prinae, aaying: 

^^'Tbis is the master of thede pnpils \ he came to my housa 
abont fifteen yoara ago with other poor <^hildren from the 
canton of Appenzell, and haa been brought up without re- 
BtrainE, and by the free development of hie own powers ; 
now he is himself a teacher, and ycu will see in him a proof 
that the poor are just as capable as the rîûh^ if not more so, 
provided only that their intellect be methodically developed, 
which however is rarely thecase. Hence it is of the greatest 
importance to improve our popular schools; but he will ex- 
plain ovorytbing to you better than I could myself.' 
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■'Poatftlozzt thoo left tis, aad I set to work qtie«tioQmg^ 
explaîmag, and bawling, wiUt «o eaer^y wluch made ikm 
yeiy hi>t and tired, never donbticfi for a moment that the 
prince waa perfectly convinced- On Peatalozzi's retam &t 
the end of an boor, tlie prince cxpres^ed Ida &&tiafactlcKiy 
«nd we took ûqt leave, ÈoTng dou-nfitaire, Pest&Iozn md, 
'He ia quite convinced, ihoroushly convinced; he will 
fiertainly set np some sciooh ia Hungary,' At the bottom 
of the fitairB Peetftlozzî suddenly criod out^ ' Why, wfa»t is 
the matter with my ann ? Look, how swollen it is ; and it 
id SO Stiff that I cumot bend it,' And as a matter of fact 
the large sleeve of bifl coat looked airaost too tight- I 
inuoediately noticed that the great hoase-key was beat in 
the lock, and we ccnclnded that en coming in on hour before 
he must have knocked his elbow against the key and beiit 
it, Andyet, so ardent wa« the flame that burned within him, 
even ac seventy yean of age, when his mind was bent en 
doing good, that during that hour the old man had felt no 
paiiL. I may add that I could give many mote ïnâiances ot 
the same aort of thing." 

We hare now arrived at a time when there were aJmoet 
Afl many Freûch as Germans in the institute. 

The cOQseqnence of this was that a master was often 
ebliged to make his observations in both langiia^^esj very 
often, too, a piapil conld not be placed in the cliisa which 
would hnve suited him bestj on acconjtt of his not ander- 
utanding the language in which it waa conducted. 

The pupils who came from French schools, having been 
eccufltomed to an almost military disciplinej were inclined 
to take advantage of the liberty they enjoyed at Tverdnn - 
accustomed, too, to look apon the masters as natural enemies, 
with whom they must neceasarily be at war^ they took plea- 
Bur© in playing all sorts of tricks upon them- Furthermore, 
having oeeu deprived snddenly of ths only stimnliis they 
had hitherto known, the atimiilua of self-love, they were 
little disposed to study, where there was reither reward to 
hope for nor punishment to fear* At the same time the 
runtic simplicity of lifo in the inEtitate filled them with 
repugnance and contempt. Much less than this would have 
Bufficed to promote indiscipline and confusion in the esfah- 
lÎBhmeiit, so thac the result may be imagined. 
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Jullîen bad undertîikea to obtain some French masterB for 
ths institute, but amoag those he sent there, only one waa 
really a capable man and ÛC to collaborate with Pestalozzi. 
This yfHB Alexoadcr Eonifaoo, the author of one of the heat 
Prench grammara. 

**Amongat all the men of nota," Baid Jullien, "I only 
fonnd Boniface who was w illin g to give up Paris for toil and 
moil at Yverdun,'* 

Of a cheerful and lively dîspoaîtîoa, Bonïface was a 
tme child of Parla, but he was, at the aame time, kind 
and aiinplô of heart, and aeon learned to love and admire 
Pcatalozzh Ho bocauie the centre of the French side cf tbe 
inatitTite, and esercised a moat silutory influence. By hia 
imifonn kindness to the children he woa their love, and, ia 
spite of hia not very impoaing presence, their entire resjjeGt. 
He waa amall and osceediDgly sbort-aighted, and generally 
wore red or green slippers, which was thonfj;ht at Yverdiin 
to be an extraordinary eccontncity. To a good knowledge 
of classics he joioed a cultivated taste, Euitl g^vve excellent 
lesaons in grammar and French literature, in which the 
scholnra took great intorost. On hia retum to Paria he 
founded a higher school on Peatalozzi^s principles. When 
in 1829 Mr, de Vatiaménil appointed a Commission to intiuire 
into the methods employed in private schoola in Paria, the 
connniaaioiiers, after a very conecienticiua esamination, made 
a report tn the minister, in which they declar<><i the method 
ompioj-tid by Mr, Boniface to be superior to all the othoi'a 
they had examined, (Pompée, p, 269,) 

At this time, uofortunntGlyf the nasistant masters were not 
fill like Boniface ; they were not all sealoue and diligent in 
their work, and often, in the absence of any complete con- 
trol, did very much as they liked. The devotion of the good 
tcachera was powerless against all the elements of disorder 
which had crept into tha institute, and none of thom could 
make up for the administrative weakness of its head. Con* 
currently with this, the financial position grew more and 
more ïin satisfactory, and the varions caueee of rnin already 
rofcrrod to wore incronaed by the groat extension thnt poaoo 
had gi7en to the es tab I i eh ment. 

In this state of things Schmidt was thou^rht of as the only 
in.Tn capable of governing with a strong hand- Kicderer, 
^3 old anto^nist, was the fir&t to adviao rcaUlczzJ 10 rccalj 
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him, and «ven undertook to go and nrge htm to retorll 

himself. '^ 

ScLiiiidt wae now the director of tbe public school of ' 
Bregenz, an estatilishment which bis talents and energy had 
brought into a state of groat prosperity. It wna there that 
Niederer sougUt him ont, and succeeded in inducing him to 
return to Yverdun. Kiederer bad never denied Schmidt's 
grea: capacity, and at thac time still had pet-feet conâdencô 
in his charaotor, "Wo mftj judga of this from the lollowing 
passage of a letter written, a iew days after this interview: 

" Rely entirely on Peatalozai's love j he hna never cea 
to look Dû you as a son. Besides the strength which makes 
ynn valuahlQ, and which is ths gift of Nainre. yon havo 
still greater gifts, for you are a true man, and your will 
ia set on good. This last ig the gift of a man to bimael^j 
and is whac makes jou worthy of our respect." 

ScKmidt returned to Yverdun at Easter, 1815, and Festa- 
lozai, receiving him as a son who was sacrificing himself 
for his father, mnde vows of eternal gratitude. 

On his arrival, Schmidt at once qnietly set about the 
necessary reforms, working ahnost incessantly day and 
night- He dismissed useless teachers, jeduced the salaryJ 
of others, stopped waste, and restored order and reiO^larityi 
in the Ics^oûs aa well as discipline aiaoor; the pupils. All 
Peatalozai'fl right-n'iinded coadjutors willingly gave Tiim 
their aid in tbeae much-needed reforms. | 

But Schmidt wanted to be master, to wield, that is, th»! 
sole authorityin the name of Pealolozzi. Ticking advautago 
of what had he&n told bim of his usefulness, ho went| 
Straight to his end with an acuteness, ability, p eras verancejl 
and calm energy that never forsook him. Under a mask^ 
of reapBGt and alfection, he submitted his projKiaals to the 
old man as the only conditions of safety, conditions wdth* 
out which he cotdd answer for nothing. At the same time 
he Biiccpeded in winning the women of the establishment 
to his side: Mi*s- Pestalozzi, because she was tii'ed of the 
pUloaophy of Niodorcr, and found Lim incapable of pro-J 
tecting her hueband^s financial position; Mrs. Kuster, U^\ 
whom it had been pointed out, after the event, that Mra. 
Miederer had behaved very badly to her in taking her plao« 
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as directreas of the girls' school; and, lastly, the fnithful 
housekeeper, Lisheth Krusi herself, -who looked on Schmitlt 
as tha only man capable of restoring order and economy io 
domeatlo taatl^ra. ScLmidt, indeed, had this merit, tbnt 
he was satisfied ^rith little, and was continnally preaching 

Elain living. We shall soon see, however, that Mra. Kmsi 
ad cause to repent of the prefeTenee she had given him. 
In this same year, 1816, Postalozzi puhlialied at Yverdun 
a bof>k which he had written the previous year, entitled : 
A Word in Season to the Innocent, ScHovs, and Noble- 
Minded Ones of My Country, 

1Ï it is chieily to Switzerland that the author addreasoH 
his Tema-rlïs, it is not to her silone, but algo to the whole oi 
Europe, which, set free by Napoleon's fall, is about to enter 
on a new era, an era it may be of virile and moral reno- 
vation, enaaring peace both at home and abroad, or it may 
be of weakueBS, vanity, and selfishaoes, such as hos alrefidy 
ended in revomtion, liceace, and despotism. The nations 
of Europe are corrupted by a senauol civilization, which does 
but stimulate their appetites and their vanity, making those 
who suffer Oûvioua of those who enjoy, and thoao who 
enjoy insensible to the tronblefi of thoae who suffer. There 
Î9 none of that real moral civilization which exalta a man 
and mBikes him capable of love, commiseration, and abne- 
gation. The £.rat step to this higher olviliuatioa is the 
reform of public education. 

Wo have endeavoured to give in a fewwords some idea 
of the Bubject treated by Pestalozzi; but what we have 
just said QBjx convey but a faint idea of the many precious 
truths and valuahle and origmal ideas to ba i'ound in this 
new work, which is as it were a continuation of that 
which the author had written some years previously : An 
Inquiry into the Course of Nature ia the Devel4>pni€nt of 
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the Human Bace. But the second work is more matured, 
more clearly written, and more practical. It ts now fifty* 
^even years since it was first publiahed and yet it has lost 
none of its appropriateness. Europe would still do well to 
think over this advioe, atid act on it. 

Ahout this time there arrived at Yverdun the celebrated 
Doctor Bell, the founder of the eystem of mutual instruction 
in England, His visit lo the far-famed institute Lad a 
double motive. He came partly to aee PcatalocEi, this man 
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whoBQ reputation as the inventor and propagator of n n&w 
method of education rivalled his own, partly in tlie Lope 
of dÎBcovering Bome furiher improvement for hia o^^ti 
syatera. Bell understood neither Freuch nor German, but 
lie foufid an intorpre^or hi tko ostitbUâhment wboni LlO 
knew alre&dy. This vas Ackermann, the Sa^ïon, a teacher 
of some merit, who had left Pestalozai in 1813 to fight for 
the liberation of Germany, and who, before retorning to 
Yverdun, had spent eomo timo in England visiting Bell'a 
schools and eiamimng his method. 

DurJEg his visit- to Yverdun, BeD, after watching the 
lessons in the dîâeront cUsseSj gave, with tbe help of some 
teacliors aad under-t cachera, a sort of repreBQutation of his 
own method ; there was, moreover, a conference, in w^hich 
Pestalozzi and the Doctor summed up, with Ackermano'a 
help, their chief objections to each other's system. But, 
whatever the merits and defects of the rival systcma may have 
been, the Englishman certainly poa&esaed one talent tkat the 
Swiss was without ; for whereas the latter by hia educational 
Inboars had ruined himself, the former had amassed a 
fortune of £2]O0O a year. On leaving Yverdun, Bell, in 
oompnny ^^ith Ackormann and JuUlon, went to Freiburg, to 
visit the schools of Father Girard, who, with tme pedago- 
gical tact and elevated moral views, had applied to his owa 
system all that was really good in the method of Bell and 
Lancaster, On taking leave of Ackermann, Bell said : "In. 
another twelve years niutual instxuction will be adopted bv 
the whole world, and Pestalozzi'a method will be forfiottem^' 

A few days afterwards, one of those inquisitive and 
ignorant people whom faahioa aloue induced to visit Pesta- 
lozzi, WAS pfesented to him^ and flccoatcd the old mnn 
with: '*It is you, sir, I believe, who invented mutual 
icstniction ? " " God forbid " replied Pestaloed. And yet 
seventeen years bofore, at Stanz, he had already in his own 
way made use of the system. 

Early in December, 1815, Mrs, Pestalozzi fell ill ; her 
strength was Rone» Without sutt'ering and with admirable 
tranquillity, the good and kind old woman, now in her 
Hoveuty-ninth year, felt her lifo slowly ebbing away, She 
diod on the eveuiagof the 12tht as she lay upoo her couch. 
She was stQl lying there when Pestalnzzi's parlicniar 
triendSj auxioos to share his sorrow, hastened to liie aide. 
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Her obsequies toot place on the 16tli. The first thing id 
the morning the cxniïia was placed in the chapel. The whole 
of the houaehûld had assembled there, and were singing 
& funeral hymn, when the unhappy old man entered. Aa 
soon na thn singing had ceased, he approached the coiHn, 
and, addressing himself to his faithful companion as if she 
cotUd atill hear him, passed in review their forty-five years 
of compiuiioDabipj so full of l&houra, tritils, and di&;)3ttjr3, 
dwelling partîculttrly on tte many eacrifieca sha had matle 
and the many Buffering she had endnred ior him and through 
his fault. After speakÎDg of the time whan, *^ forsaken and 
ecoffed at hy everybody, aud weighed dowu by misery and 
difleaae," they had eaten their ** dry bread with bitter tears/* 
ho added ; " What, ïa those days of affliction, gave 133 the 
strength to bear our troublea and recover hope?*' and, 
seizing & Bible which wag near him, he drew still nearer 
the body, crying : "This ia the aourco whonoo you drew, 
whence we both drew, courage, strength, and peace 1 " 

The coffin was then closed, and carried, followed by 
all the houaohold and a large coacoorse of the inhabitants 
of Yverdun, to tho farlhoat end of the gardon, where, in 
accordance with Mrs. PestialozKÏ's express desire, a grave 
had been dug between two walnut trees. At the tomb 
there was singing by the boya and girls, and a prayer by 
Niederer, w^ho also preûched the aermoa on their return to 
the chapel. The ceremûïiy ended with Klopstock'a beautifol 
hymn : The Song of Triumph of Christian Hope. 

Pestalozzi's grief was profound ; for a long time he would 
go stealthily out at night, when all were asleep, aud pray and 
■weep «ndor the walnut trees, on the marble slab engraved 
with his wife*s name, and the dales of her birth and death,* 
And ho had reason to lament her who so long had bofln bia 
supp^^rt, his adviser, and his good angel; for now tho* eho 
was gone, he was to be buSoted by the winds of advftv^ity, 
like a ship without a rudder. 

Pestnlozzi, howerer, was atrangely Impressionable, and 
when once possessed by his favoarite idea of elevating the 
lowor olnsacfl, he forgot everything elae. Some short tïmo 
after the death of his wife, one of his old pupila, deeply 
moved by his loss, came to see Mm. After a iew word* 
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on the painfal subject of the visit, the old raaa began to 
epcftk of his now plans and aow Lopos for his succesa 
of Ilia method, and teforo lor>g, carried away by his lUu- 
siona and entLusiasm, he cried excitedly ; ^^ I am swhnniiiig 
in n HGûof joy Î" 

The ycnr 1816 opened very aad]y for Postalozdj ani i* 
wan destined to be a diaaatroua one. The old man looked 
upon Schmidt more and more as bis only means of salvation, 
and was prepnred to sacrifice eyerything to ktiep bim, but 
as be could only keep him by allowing blui to hav3 his own 
■way, be ceased any longer to have a will of his own. 

From ibÏB time^ Schmidt, certain ol bis power, cared little 
how he acted. He flTippre:^3ed the meetings of the masters, 
&nd gave his owti ord«i-a îa Postaloaïi's name. Ho was & 
tûïl man, rather slim, but strong a»d sinesvy; his dark face, 
"with its eagle eyes, had an espression of impassible severity; 
Le was feared no less than Pestalozzi was beloved, and yet 
he exercised considerable influence over many of the 
Bcholare, He moved about the house with a high head and 
a proud gait, as if to impress upon everybody that he waa 
the master. 

To show the progress he had made since his arrivai at 
Yvorduu, vo may mention an incident which occurred in 
1805, and which was told ua by an eye-witnefls. In those 
dïtys, Schmidt lA'aa very careless of his appearance, and 
amongst other things wore a cap which was no longer pre* 
sentabk. One day, daring a lesson thjtt he was giving to 
the children, de Mnralt entered the elaae, and seeing the 
dirty cap on a form, threw it out of the window into the 

T\\G er&va \q fin tha Ipft i^a yon pnt^r the cematety. Tka followlng iik- 
■oriptimi has boen added to the âreb : 

Tho Worthy Wifa 
or 

Thft frienrl of Ihe poor, 

The bpïieiaotnr of tlie peoplei 

The T<-fonuer oi fflrn'Riion. 

His close partner for forty-aîi yean? in his work 

of Helf'SaariliQe, she hau IuTl beliintl her a 

bkstiâd und T^aoiatecl momory. 

Ou the 11 th o( An^Bt, IStifl. ber mortitl remrLin% which had been 

nietiiic in the Rirdcn o£ tba Cuttlo, were tclîyîouBlj romavûd U thii 

pUue by the muniuipjtElEy of Yverdim. 
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river which, ran under the ■walla of the Castle. The pupila 
all laughed, but Schmidt did not take the least oûencsp 

The man's ovorbenring marinera, however, made it im- 
possible for the old iVlonda of Peâtolozzi to remam in thd 
In^tiLnte. Rnmaauer left him in the early spring of 1S16. 
For a long time he had refused the most brilliant offers 
rather than leave his benefactor, and it was only after 
liaviiig been coaipbtely thrust aside by Schmidt that he 
decided to accept on© of three proposals that had just been 
made to him. 

The coatijutorB formed by Peatalozzi T7ere, in general, as 
disinterested as himself, and had as little idea of the value 
of monoy, often refueing very good offora for tho eako of 
retaining their modest and laboriena positions, save when 
the master himself, with a view to spreading his method of 
education, encouraged them to leave. 

Peatalozai had always olimg to tho hope of founding 
a new tichoo! for the poor, and had rehed npon Ramsauer to 
direct it ; indeed, ever since 1807, he had made him learn 
Beverol handicrafts for that very purpose. Bat, strangely 
eikough, this poor, noglected child, v^ho had beeu so car^- 
fully trfLiiieJ to educata other poor children, wa^ finiLlly to 
become the tutor of the princes and princesses of Oldea^ 
burg. 

One of the he lb vl est losses Postalozzi had to endore was 
that of hia faithful housekoepar, Liâbeth £rusi, the wooiaiL 
to whom he owed so much. Schmidt was anxioua to effect 
certain reforma in tho housekeeping, which were no doubt 
necessary, and which old Lisbeth was probably incapable of 
carrying out. But, at any prioo, somo quiot and comfortable 
position in the house ought to have baen found for her. It 
would appear that nothing of the sort was done, for shd 
insisted on leaving, She had lost her husband many y^ara 
before, (ud had an only bod, who waa au idiot. Thus chia 
lieroic woman^ who had saved Peatalozzi and his family at 
Neuhof, and who had served as a type for the character o( 
Gertrude, went away from Yverdun wilh her childj and 
eûded hsr days in the poor-houâo of her husband^s parl&h, at 
Qais. 

Under the new housekeeper, Miss Ray, of Graodson, tha 
living became somewhat less coarse and a little more varied, 
tLd soup oud I'ruit beiug replaced at times by collee, choco- 
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late, and otLor doll' 



At tho same timo any^thing like 



ihoaoios. At tho some 
prodigality waa carefully avoided- But for all this, alagl 
the iiDancial position was uone the better. 

Towards the end o£ 181f>, the G-enuan masters in the 
mstituts reaolved to celebrate the triumph of German 
icdf^pen^inncn. On the ISth of October, after dinner, they 
marched to the hill called " The Duke of Bar^ndj," where, 
accordiug to tradition, Cileries tlie Bold had Jiyed his tent 
and camp during the battle of Qrondsoii. There they 
lighted a. Inrga f3rj>, san^ German hyinug, ftud drank wine- 
remaining Tinti] night-falL 

PeataloEzi, who was one of the party^ was full of spirits 
and mirth, but what he culebraicd was not the triumph 
of one nation over another, but ihô despot Napoleon's 
fall that had eet so many nations froe, Ackermann, to 
whom we oiwe the details of this Uttlo episode, tells ua that 
at that time the remaiua of tho outer walla of the camp 
wore still to be Been, and that he Limaelf olimbod to tha 
top of the ruEne and proposed a toast *^ To the liberty of the 
whole human race/' to which about thirty people drank 
with a triple round of hurrahs. 

In a vory abort time it wûa tho Gorman masters who 
could uo longer bear Schmidt's supremacy ; they felt thai 
be waa perverting the spirit of Pestalozzi^s inatitutiou and 
injuring hia repatation. They therefore resolved to lay 
lieir complaints and feara before Pestalo2zi in a joint letter 
^which waa drawn up by Blochmann, and signed by sixteen 
maatera, under-raastera, and atudeut-teachera. 

Those who had signed the letter were one evening Bum- 
moned to the old man's bedside. Schmidt waa already there 
end proceeded to rend his writteu defence^ after wbicbj as 
the compiainanta were neither satisfied nor retissured, 
Pestalozzi declared that ho would rather flea them all go 
than restrict in any way the power of the only man who 
was capable of saving Wjti. A moat painful scene then 
occurred, the old man at one moment deploring; the dec^y 
of his institute and asking for everybody's support, at 
another, seizmg Schmidt's hand and calling him his saviour 
and guardian angol But as Schmidt roraained inflesiblej it 
waa impoBsiblo to come to an understanding, and m the 
foHowijig Bprin^ all the Germans left Yverdun. 
Jjater ou Blochinann acknowledged, in a really Christiaa 
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Bplrlt, thnt woiinded pride had Bometliing to do wîtli the 
doterminatlon taken by his Golloagnes and himself, and that 
their clear duty was to remain and BuSer, 

Cortain children ol the meighboarhood, of fomilîeB in 
needy circmnataûces, that is. had formerly been received 
graluitouMly iato PeataloEzi^a establÎBhmeQtj where they had 
in time become under-maaters» These men, with a few new- 
comera, cow did their beet to replace tho innstcra wto had 
left ; the teaching, however, sulfered considerably- Niederer 
and Krusi were almost the only good masters that remained 
with Schmidt, but soon eveti their position became almost 
unbearable. Xruai, Eimple-minded and modest, gentle and 
affectionate, grofl-nei in secret, but sotfered everj^hing 
without complaining, Niederer, oa the other hand, coald 
not Bubmit to this new state of things, and was continually 
at strife with Schmidt, the animcslty between them becoming 
mors and move violent every day. 

Meanwhile the £nanci&l position of the institute was 
going from bad to worse. At the pressing solicitation 
of Jollien, some experienced acd honourable merchants of 
the town had consented to come ones fb week to exam-ine the 
books and accounts; but their oblîgiug intervention could 
only confirm the existence of the evil, not cure it. Id that 
year of rain and floods^ there was a dearth in the country, 
and food had risen oonaïdcrably in price. Poetnloïzi decided 
therefore to raise the Bchool*fees; but even then he could 
not meet the increosed expendit^ire, although the number 
of hia pupils was rapidly falling off, 

lb was at this juncture that Schmidt conceived, the idea 
of publishing, by aubscriptîoii, a new edition of Peatnînzzi's 
worha, as a means of raising the money of which the insti- 
tute stood so much in need. Tl> tuis scheme he easily 
iuduced the old man to consent, 

W& must here point out that the views of Srhmidt and 
Pestaloazi as to the destination of the funds to be yielded 
by the subscription were not quite the same, 

Schmidt wanted money to repair the finances of the 
iuEtituta and secure its position, n^t only in the imiaedirvtB 
future, but even after PestaloKzl'a death. The latter, on 
the other hand, looked forward chiefly to at last finding 
himself in a position to found and estrtblish on a proper 
basis that school for the poor which had been the droam ^ 
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of hU wliold lifof a deaire with "wlLiGh Sclimicit had littld 
or no aympathy. As oar history proceeds, this divergence 
of views wiJI stand out raore and more cleorly, 

In the month of March, 1817, Pestalozai iasned an appeal 
Raking for subacribera to the complete edition of hia works. 
In thit* appeal he Bets forth his pOHÎtîoa in a very touching 
mrLQner. After a long Jife of toil and sacrifice, he is in 
danger of seeing the fruit of his laboiua lost for humaaity ; 
he haa uiidertakea jcuch beyond hia BLreugtli, Wb he now 
intendfl to torn hïa eipûrionce to the profit nf the fine nîm of 
b-is life, the raiaing of the people. At the same time he speaks 
of hie institute as of a work "which no longer belongs to 
him, but which ought to laat in the interests of hnmanity. 
Thua the deatination of the nroceeda of the HubBcription 
Î3 left 90 vague as to admit ot all sorts of interpretations. 
But everything concerning the conditions of sale and col- 
lection of Bubaoriptiona ia settled w^ a most business-like 
jnaniior, aad all frienia, gchoolg, and goyernmonta ars 
entreated in the most pressing terma to subscribe and find 
Buhscribers. 

Niederer and Kruai refused to recognize the author of 
this appeal in the noble Peatalozzi; they felt that it waa 
Schmidt's work, and that the old man could not put hia name 
to it without dishouonr» But their opposition was in vain, 
and the appeal was published. It was then that they 
resolved to leave their boaefactorj him whom they called 
their father^^ and the old man was left alone with the master 
he had chosen. From that day the ruin of the institute 
was complete. 



* KruBi had îroperatÏTO rensons for leaving Ihe inHtitcte, for lie bad 
be&n nuLrTied game f eara pravjously, nnd his modenl einolnmeDtg did not 
iiufflce to keep hia fon^j. He now aat up & boAidiag-aahool at Yverd'Ui 
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Vtspair of Pestaloesi on seeing Jiîmself Jbrftaken hi/ Niedtre* 

and Krusi. He goe^ aivay ill to the Jura MoitiUairut, Ne- 
gotia£i07i.'i with Felfenberff for sfc^irijia quiet independence 
JOT Péstaloizî fall throtigh. Succeas 0/ the ktihscription for 
FestalossPs toorks. His discoitrse of the i^ffi of Jamtory^ 
18ia Foundation of a pattper-achool at CUfJidy. Its ^lict'^sx. 
It is soGTi tnade part of thp inttifvte at the Castle. GoitUfb 
Festalozzi returns to Yverdun and Tnarrics SchmîdVs sî&tfr. 
I^atdlozzi quarrels with the Yverditn 7/tunicipality. He 
and Schmidt at lauj \oith Nii^dcrer. The Vand^^^^e Govern- 
tnent intej'v&nes^ and brings about a aettkment, '* Vinvs on 
iiutuatry, cdurationy and politics^ in connection wÛh tht 
state of our countï-y beforfj ojwî aftsr fhc Revoluf-iojif''^ hr/ 

Ptntalozzi. Fall (tf the institute. Schmidt expelled frovi 
the caiUffn by tfte Government. F^talozzi goes with him. 

We must givA this title to that long period of aôvf^n years, 
during which Pestttlozai's institute still ejlatsd at tho casile 
of Yverdun, althougL little more thnn the shadow of uhnD it 
tad beoQ, 

Htvnceforth PeRtalozzt ia âûtîrely in Sohmidt^B haiida, 
whom ho regards not merely as a sou who has sacrificed all 
to come to the nid of his father, and to whom he owea otarnal 
gratitvtdo, but zlb a saviour^ who is aloue capable of sustnia* 
ing him, and whose doily H^ipport hns hecorue iuH ispeusablô. 
He thus thinks himself compolled to do e\"ervthiug to [>lease 
him, espouses all his qurirrels, and, at his biadiug^ repele all 
his own old friends, and evfiu refusât lo mke iho handa 
atrstcLsd out to savo him. 

These unhappy yenrs were further troubled by disputes 
and law-suits. Niederer and Schmidt first attacked one 
another in pamphlets and newspapers, and then brought 
actions for calumny, in wbiah, unfortanatoly, Bince he i^o- 
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Cflpted the roeponsibility of e11 Schmidt's actions, Peataloaai 
himself bad to appear, The iiniortmiaie controversy pro- 
duced an impression oil the public mind that was unif^vourable 
even to Nîederer, and far more bo to SchmidtH Some bio- 
graphers hAve even gono 00 far as to credit certain unproved 
Btatementa about them, which we, however, beliove to be 
BlanderH, aad will Tiot repeatj preferring to confine ourselves 
to aotbenticated facta. These two coUoagues of Pestalozai 
were osaociated with his w^ork too long, and rendered the 
cfLUse of education too muny servii^.es, for ns to remember 
erroTB committed under the influence of paaaiou. 

Whilst Pestaloz^i thus seemed to follow Schniidt blindly, 
and showed himself more tbiia ever incapable oi' the admin- 
istration and direction of a large inBtitntSj hia genius for 
philosophical investigation, and his enthnsiaatic devotion to- 
the cause of the poor and weak of thia world were as great 
as ever. 

In tikis latter respect hia views were not in harmony with. 
Schmidt^s, and in this one point he never ceased to struggle 
■with the man who, ia other matters, was hia absolute master, 
oftecj as we shall see^ coming off victorious. We shall see 
hïtn steadily wotkinp^ at the development and improvement 
of hia dociine, deluding himself with the illusions of a 
young man, zealously reorganizing and planning new founda- 
tions, and, at the very moment when all that remained of hia 
practical work was about to crumble under his feet, opening 
and Buccessfully conclucting a new school for the poor. 

For the sake of cliaracteriziBg the period which is tlie 
subject of this chapter, we have been obliged to anticipate 
eomewliat j we must now take np the thread of oventa. 

After the depnrtûre of Blochir_aTm and his German col- 
leagues in 1816, a few good masrers still remained with. 
Schmidtj Niederer, and Erusi. Among the number wars 
Bouiiaccj who is already known to us; Stern, who taugbb 
Latin and Greek well, and who afterwH.rda became the 
director of the Gymnasium at Stuttgart ; Kniisert, who had 
left the Fi-encli army in 1814, after the peace, and had 
resumed hïa duties in Pestalozzis establishment, where, 
amongBt othor things, he looked after the milîtaiy drill ; 
and Hagnaner, a talented young Swiss, who was subsequently 
appointed to the cantonal school of Aarau. 

We have said that the masters who had left had been 
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repla^^ed by young men who were not always veiy highly 
qualified; we muat, however, make an exception in favour 
of one pûrticukrly able teacherj who at this critical period 

iivoved to he of veiy great help to Peetalozai. This waa 
jftti^e^ a man of gnod educatîon and raannera, and thoTi^K 
kind and gentle, of great firmness of character. He spoka 
IVench well, and conducted morning prayers in that lan- 
guage for pupils ignorant of Ghrmann 

Bnt when in the spring of 1817 Nieder^r and Erusi decided 
that they must leave Peat alozzi, the masters just mentioned 
were not long before they followed their esami.de. 

The appeal for subscribera to Pestalozzi's works, the 
appeal, that is, that had broui^ht about the ruptnro, was 
published in the last days of March, 1817 ; but it appeara 
that Ifiederer and Krusi had made up tbeir minds as early 
aa the 14th of the month, for on that day they had asked 
the municipality for a CGrtîficate of good oonduob duriug 
their residence at Yverdnn, either because they thought 
Huch a document was necessary before they could live in the 
town apai't from Peatilozai, or else because they were afraid 
of Sohmidt'fl attacks, Naef, director of the institnlo for 
deaf mutes, mode a similar demand the same dny, although 
his position was already quite independent of Pestalozzi's 
institute. 

On the 5th of July, 1817, Pe^baluzzi obtained a promise 
from the mimicipTility that the gralidtous enjoyment of the 
Castle should he continued for live years after his death to 
Buch persons as he would appoint to succeed him. 

Some days after tbatj he asked to be allowed to rent, for 
purposes of culLivation, & field of some four or five acres just 
outside the town, and requested further that the lease mi^ht 
hold good after his d^ath, like that of the Castle. This fresh 
request was also granted by the municipality, 

Tho reader already soes tho object of these requests; il 
will be made still clearer to him as we proceeil. 

Meanwhile Pestalozzi had refused to believe himsalf 
really forsaken by Niedcrer and Krusi, nor wore his eyes 
opened until he received a rathor harsh letter from Niedorer, 
telling him that Lis old coadjutors would keep themselves 
aloof so bng as he chose to retain Schmidt. 

The old man's grief and anger knew no boonds ; at times 
he waa almost beside himselfj and it waa faart^d that hiid 
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rôûacm would give \ray- ScBtnidt adviad & cLfingo of olr on 
Ibe Jura, aa a means of restoring bis healtb and helping him 
to recover from tha effects of this cruel blow. Pegtaloizl 
accordingly spent a fewweeksin the village of Bullet, ■whicli 
Î9 some three thous-iad feet above the lake of Nauchùtel, 
and was at tbat time aïmost nnin habitable- He occupied a 
miserable room in the cottage of an old woman- wbo could 
barely supply him with wbai he required. But ne breathed 
a pure a-iid bracing air, aud bad a splendid vitiiv before hia 
eyes. In the immcdiale foreground Iny tlie plain of Yvordim, 
with the laken of Neucbatel and Moral; then the Vaudese 
lablo-land, with its infinite variety of detail; farther on, the 
lake of Geneva, aud on ibe bQri£:on the long chain of the 
Alps, with their rugged, gnoip-capped peaks. In this elavated 
eolitude the old man at last found the repose he so much 
needed Ï and yet it was b troubled repose^ and full of grief, 
grief which he poured out in snatches of poetry that deserve 
to bo preaerved, not indeed for their literary merit, but 
merely as evidence of the sorrows that hia o«ti weakness 
had brought apon him. Peatalozzi, aUbough a poet in heart 
and imagination^ had rarely written poetry, and it would be 
difGoult to understand why ho wrote vorsee at tbia time, 
if we did not kuow that for some time previously be bad 
been working out a aeries of elementary exercises in lan- 
guage, to which he had often added rhythm and rhyme as 
a means of facilitating their study for the child. And now 
the same form prosented itself almost naturally to him aa 
he breathed forth his woes at Bullet. 

~We can do no more than give the drift of a few of hii 
vereea ; 



Happ7 the sprit vhere I oau pra; at Test, 
Unhappy that where I do e«U. 
Ësd is the p]&Gâ Lvliers I take retagfi m tean^ 
But temiile ie the abjaa I flsû front -, 
Aad, ^iakiag ta (Lvnid It, I draw uii&r it. 
And sâ 1 draiT nuar Jt, 1 am in doubt, 
And, in my duubt. I throw myatlf into il • ■ 
Into the lûTnb of despair. 

O ! bow cf heaven \ bow of lieayen 1 
Thou abadaweat forth the joys of tbe Crealor; 
Phed on aie, too. tbj colours and boft brî^htnfiOfl 
Ccme. shine in the an;^rj' tempest of mv liJe I 
Ujihei in a. btighler mora I Eond mu a letter day 
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X bow of heaven 1 bow cf b^avcn 1 
Gcd bath BUBtiklned lao iu tlis il^ya oj «torm \ 
Mt BQul. rIte prmi>e to tlio EteiuaL 1 
MuBt Ï diQ bpfore thcu appcEir 

To bring mc tha jojB of a licippier d&y^ 

Maat I drlnlE to tlw drt?ga tbiï oup oi enmit; and maHoQ f 

Most I die befora I find m.v pea^Bt Ghe pe&ce I am eeâkiag? 

I AcliDowJtdf^e itij oirn faiilta and ««akaeea, 

And I forgive others their fruits ; 

1 forgive them with li>ve and teacB. 

It ia in d^atb alon? that I sboll find petoe : 

The day of niy death will be mj bappiiflt dayi 

How bQuntifui uilt thou bo whca thou prodaimeat my happier daye, 

ShÎDJng on niy forgotten tomb, 

Q bow of heaveD I bow qI heaven 1 

At the death of my dear aompanîou, 

Tbo pQro Biiaw Uiikfiâ of wintor 

Fell aa a &wect teetiinony 

loto iier open gravo. 

And tbofl, Û bow of heaven \ 

Do thoQ bring me a friondlj teetimony 

On iho û&y of ntj death. 

Qod hath enatatued mo in tho days ol troable; 

My ^ul, ffive priiiso to tbe Ëtemali 

Fer God Hîmsolf dwallg in thoQ, 

Iu thee ia Hts tarupla. 

Prftisfl God, O my tiool, 

PrietiteBB cif tlio tempi» of thy God ! 

Neither tho heights of the earth, nor the heights cf the heafetu, 

KeitUer the sea of atars, our thv ncioy of cEooila. 

Shall pluck from thy bein^ the pnifioace of thy Graator* 

No human EaifQce, no worldly honour 

Con toko away Lliy God, whDiu £hoa dflQat m thyaulf, 

Afi thou dost in tho spULer and the ivorm. 

Beat and mountam air, however, soon rostored the old 

Fjnui's strengtli and calmness, and he returned to Yverdnn- 

I Jt va8 then that his friends tried once more to rescue taitn 

'from Schmidt's domination, and make his lost daya hajjpy 

and peaceful, JuJlien, Fellenherg, and Clinrloa Kitter 

CEdeavonred between them to find Bom© means of aaviug 

the old man and hig institute. Pestaloazi went eereral 

timoa to Hofwyl, often stajing somo considerable time. On 

these occasions he always recovered his cotirn^o and cheei^ 

fubiess, and worked unceasingly at his exorcises for the 

elementary teaching of language. One evening even, after 

walking from Berne to Hofwyï, a distance of nearly four 

miles, lio ofiked for a light, that ho might write, according 
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to LaHîtj thron^h. tte nff^tt. Fellonlterg, washing to tfparo 
the old man the noiflB of his school, hnd found rooms for 
him in the neighhourhood in the house of a Dntch genllQ- 
miui, Mr, Van Muydea, who took a great interest in all 
questions of education, and afterwards became a Councillor 
of State in Lnusflnne, 

On the 17th October, 1817, after mucli discussion, Pest»- 
Jnzzi and Fellenber;^ drew up an agreement in eighteen 
articles, the |mncipiil provislous of wliJch were as follows : 

A poor-echool waa to be foonded, at a place to he deter- 
mined afterwards, according to the plans and directions of 
Pestaloan, Tliia school was, finauciaily, to be quite inde* 
pendent of the institute at Yverdun, which, in its turn, wag 
to be roor^aniaed under the joint aupervieion of PeetalozKÎ 
and Fellenberg, who together would appoint a director and 
the staff necessary for a good edacatiojjal establishment for 
the middle classes. The institute was henceforth to bo 
Bolf-snpportinf^, and any surplus in tho rccoipta 'was to bo 
employed for the admissir^n of poor children. When Schmidt 
was no longer necessary at the institute, he wonld leave 
YTerdim, and come and direct the new poor-school under 
Peètalozzîj who would provide Lim with two assistants. To 
^ruarantee the Gvîatenco of the institute and poor-school, 
these two foundations would he placed under the protection 
of a largQ Commission, composed, with their consent, of the 
following friends of humanity: Zellweger, of Trogen; de 
E.oue;ero.ont, of Neuchitol ■ May do la Schadau, of Eeme ; 
de Mallin, of Lansanne ; and Father Girard, of Freiburg, 
Gottlieb, Pestalozzi's gi^andson, was to go at once to Hofwyl 
to late a course of instruction in practical agriculcura, and 
to Boe the working of rellenberp^B poor-achool, so that he 
might be in a position to manage the Neuhof estate, as well 
Its the î^chool wbïch Pestalo^Ki was anxious to sstablisli 
there. 

But Sahmidt had modo Pestalozzi promiso uot to conclude 
anything without consulting Hm ; and so the old man, 
alihough he agreed with Fellenbcrg on all tbs points of the 
agreemect, would not si^ it till a clause had been inserted 
leaving him free to withdraw at the ahorteat notice. 

As a matter of fact^ Schmidt disapproved of the wbola 
arrangement, and persuaded Pcsfaloazi that this af^reement 
left h up entirely at Fellanberg's mercy. The matter, thoro- 
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fore, fell througli, the natural oonsequeiice of which -waa 
that from this time the old man's frisndB no longer dared 
attempt aujtliiug in his fûvour. 

In an accouat of Pesialozzt'a last years thnt he afterwards 
pabliahed, Fellenberg relates the whole of these negoti at iona 
in detail^ with documenta in corroboration, and judfiea 
Schmidt with oxtromo sovoritjr, doclaring that he waa 
actuated merely by motivea of parsonal interest. But how- 
ever thia may have been, we are strongly of opinion tbat a 
lasting connection between Pestalozzi and Fellenberg waa 
no more possible in 1817 ihat it Lad been in 1805. By the 
end of 1817, Jullien, all the French boys, a large number 
of other pupHs, and moat of the good masters had left the 
institute, which in every respect waa in a jnost deplorable 
condition. 

On the other hand however, the snbscription to Pesta- 
lozzi'a works had met with extraordinary snccesB, bo great 
still was tbo sympathy for the celebrated old man in many 
parts of Europe. The Emperor of Ruaeia, tbo Xing of 
PruEsia, and the King of Bavarta had each aubacribed Jorgely, 
and, tha.iika to the ability of Schmidt, and to the kindoe&a 
and care of the ijuhliaher, Cotta o£ Stuttgart, the author of 
Lii^onard and Gertrude, without having run the least risk, 
w^as the fortunate recipient of aome two thonaand ponnde. 

Thia fcucceas revived Pestalozzi'a courage and hope, but 
also, alasl his illusions. He thought the moment had at 
last come for realizing the dreams of hia life, and accordingly 
seat for hia grandson Gottlieb, his sola heir, in the hope of 
beitig able to fit him for cai-rying on hia work. 

GottliebjWho had formerly been a pupil in the institute 
at Yverdun, bad showu so little taate for etudy that bîa 
grandfather had ihought it better that he sbniild IciDni some 
handicraft. He had therefore become \ tnnnei at Z\^r]cii. 

Pestalozzi'a discourse of the 12th of January, 1818, hia 
seventy-second birthday, ia one of the moat interesting and 
important ho ever made. In it we and his educ^atiourtl and 
philanthropical views stnted perhaps with more force and 
cleames:^ than anywbei'e else ; all Mb projects, plana, and 
hopes for the future ; and, lastly, Ma feelings with regard 
to the vnrioug people he has about hun, and even the old 
friends who have just left him. 

As the length of the discourse prevents ua from giving it 
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in iîill, wc shnll translate tlioso parts only whi<:h soena to na 
the moat instructive : 

" I uow fini myself in the position of % father, -ft^ho, seeing 
Ilia &nd npproaohiug, and being anjdotia to prepare hia house- 
hold, calls hia people around him, and solemnly opens his 
heart to thom about the state of his honse, tiio projects and 
desires of hia life, and entreats them not to disappoint hini 
in their extorts for the realization of his hopes. 

"To-day I enter on the seventy-third year of my life, a 
life which haa alwaya been rather public than private. And 
BO it is not my private life, my own personal position, that 
occupies my mind at thi» moment; I am thinlting rather 
of my public wnrk, for ths continuation of ^c■hich after my 
death I am moat ansious to provide, and of the little that 
1 have been able to do towards a great end, the discovery 
and diffusion, that iSj of trua principles of philanthropy and 
educntion, an end which requires the earnest co-operatiou of 
all men devoted to their country and humanity, 

" Friends ! I feel today obliged to say, and I say it with 
B firm and ujaalterable conviûtiouj that our part of the world, 
BO I'ar at least as odncation and tho condition of tho poor 
are concerned, has long been pluoged in a foul atmosphere 
of error, and that men, in their attempts to mend matters, 
have employed such unnatural and artificial means, that 
they have only succeeded in making matters worse. This 
error has indeed pervaded the miud, sfiutiments, and habits 
of men to such a de^ee, that truth and love are powerless 
against it; it is like a thick, impenetrable fog, against 
which the sun is powerless. I &m aware that what I am 
now sp-yÏTig will be misnnderstOiiH, but that will be only 
because this erroneoua habit of thought has become, for th« 
men of our century, almost a second nature. And just 
as this inveterate error perverts the views and methods of 
thsËQ who are willing to help the needy^ ao it perverts 
the views, aentimenta, and aspirations of those who require 
tho help- 

" But I, who speak to you, am dead to the present ; thia 
world and coutury are nothing more to ms, I am poefn?QBed 
by a dream, by the thought of what the education of man, 
of the people, of the poor, will be, in a world Bhom of fala&* 
ness and artificiality. And now, as I indulge in my dream, 
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it înapïroB me, and X boo that higher edacatiou of tho eonl 
aa a tree planted by the waterside. Behold it, with its mots, 
tnink, hranchaa, and fruit 1 Whence ara they ! See, you 
pot a small kernel in the ground, and in that kernel is the 
spirit of the tree^ its essence and its life. But the Father 
and CrentoT of the kernel, as of the fruitful groundj is Ctod, 
and it is Ha wlio makes the seed to ^ow. 

* The eeod is the spirit of the tree, and makes a body for 
itself. See it when it lea-ves the bosom of the earth, jib 
mother ; oven now it haa abeady put forth îta firat roots, 
for as its internal essence develops, ita external envelope 
mtist disappear. Its inner organic life has now passed into 
the root, and from the root everything, pith, wood, bark, 
and &uit will come. In tronk, branohos, and t^igs it ia 
always the same pith, wood, and bark» — dietinctand separate, 
yet continuous aad connected, — protecting, sustaioing, and 
nonnshiïig each other, living the same organic life» and 
developing in accordance with Kature and the esaenco of tho 
tree. 

" As the tree grows, bo, too, does man. Even before tbfl 
child is bom there are within him the invisible germs of 
those tendencies ihat life will develop. The various powers 
of his being and bis life are developed, as in the tree, by 
remaining united, yet distinct, during the whole oourse of 
his existence. 

" And just as the essentinl parts of the tree, ammated 
by the invisible spirit of their physical or^'anifim, worhïug 
together, that is, in the sure aud pre-established harmony 
of God, co-operate, though distinct, in the formation of the 
final product of their power, the fruit j ho, too, in the man, 
all tho faculties of knowledge, power, and will, distinct but 
ontted by the invisible spirit of the human organism, work- 
ing together in the Divine harmony of faith and love, 
co-operate to form that spiritual being distinct from flesh 
aud blood, that eternal witness to justice and holiness, jnan 
created in the image of God to become perfect as bis Father 
in heaven is perfect. 

" It is tho spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profitetb nothing, 
The spirit of njan is uot iu any particular physical power^ 
it is not in whut we call his strength, nor in hla handa, nor 
in his brain. No, his real and effective strength, the point 
where his povv'ers meet, is in his faith and lovo» . . , 
23 
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Theas Eorcee of tlie lieart, faith tmd lov^t do for immortal maa 
what the root dt>eaff>r tie tree. . . , 

"Bui do not only look at the tree that fiourisheB^ look also 
at that whose root HghtB apon a hard rock, a bnrning dry 
iand, or a Btagnaut pool I Then watch the root dry up and 
wîthQfj and mark how tho wholo troo pârlahoB with itt 
Th€L examine yourselves, and see whether the organîo 
powers which were intended to give you lifa are not decay- 
ing and leaving you in danger of perishing." 

After having developed the foregoing ideas, and admitted 
that the human organism dili'era from the vegetable and 
animal organism in tho poeecsaion of liberty and congcieucs, 
PoBtaloEzi e:xplains that it is the part of education to en- 
courage and direct the development of the beet powers of the 
childj OS a gardener encourages and directs the growth of a 
^^Q. He then odds : 

" Each of OUI" moral, intellectual, and physical powers must 
depend for itB devolopment upon itself alone^ ana not on any 
artificial external hiflnencea. Faith, that is^ miist proceed, 
from faith, and not from the knowledge and understatiding of 
what is to be believed ; thought must proceed from thought, 
and not from the knowledge and understanding of what is to 
be thought or of the laws of thought ; love muet proceed from 
lovOj and not from the knowledfre aud understanding of what 
love is and of what deserves to be loved ; art, too, mnst pro- 
ceed from actual art and skill, and not from endless discua- 
sionB about tLom, And thia return to tho true method of 
Nature for the development of our powers, absolntelyreqnirea 
the work of education to be subordinated to the kuowiedge 
of the various lawa which control those powers- - , /' 

Pestûlozaï then pusses in review his whole hfe, go far at 
least as it has been devoted to searching for the means of 
nvisiDg tho people by oducatioo. He aoknowlcdgea that he 
LfLS always been too incapable to succeed in any of his enter^ 
prises; but experience, which has taught him many thines, 
Btill instructs him every day, and now he thanks God for 
not having permitted him^ to put hia hand to the work Inaforo 
be was ready, and for having forced him in this way to 
labour continually. He brought ruin and aulferine upon him- 
aelf by trying to eatabhsh a homo for the poor at Kenhof, and 
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yet me memory of that atteiapt is dear to him, and although 
thû property coatB liim mach moro than it brings in, he has 
never been willing to Boll it, for 1iq alill hopes to iound a 
Bf.'hool for the poor there, and is looting forward to beginning 
the necessary repairs aeit spring. Parther on he acknow- 
ledges that on institutioa of this kind caa in no way replace 
a Lome "wanned by the love of laDher and moiher, and 
adda: 

"The religioas spirit which sheds a blessing on the 
domestio hearth^ still exists in our midst, but is wiiiiout 
inner life, and ia reduced to a mi?r6 reasocing spirit which 
does nothing but discourse on what ia holy and what is 
Divine. . , . However, the blessed spirit of the true 
doctrine of Christ seems to throw out new and deep roots ia 
the midst of the corruption of onr raco, and to maictnin ia 
thousands of eouIb a pure inner life. It is, in tnith, to that 
alone that we can look for the principles and power neces- 
sary for baltliag with the ideas^ sentimenrs, desires and 
habita of our century, ohiof cause, as it soeina to me, of the 
debasement of the people. It is by this meauB alone that we 
can reeume and empJoy beueficenily the only true methods 
of popalar and national education, methods which God has 
placed in the homo and maintained from time immemorial 
oy the inexhaustible treasure of parental love." 

Pestalozzi then asks what there is to be done to fight the 
evil he has jimt desoribiïd., and suggests seven chief lines of 
action. Ee points eut tbat it is neither with the rich nor 
the poor that the first efforts must be made^ but vith the 
great middle-ciass, with whom success will be much easier 
than with the others, becauae they have, in a measure, pre- 
served the habits rmd virtues of the domestic hearth. Mort»' 
over it is from the middle class that refieneration will spread 
most surely and easily to the other portions of society, for, 
on the one hand, they give instruclorH to the rich, and on the 
other, they supply the poor with the oicample and advice of 
protectors, near enough to them to know them well and to 
be sure of being listened to. 

It is because the institute of Tverdun is intended for 
middioM^lass children th&t Pciitalozju attaches such ^reat 
Value to it as a means of regBucration, and is so anxious for 
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its continiiEvnce after hSa death, Ee declares tliftt lie conld 
not have found îl coimtryj town^ or spr>t more fitted for hia 
purpose, and congralulateshimself on the sympathy, faoiliuea 
and welcome accorded him by the RiithnritieBand inhabitants 
of YverduQ, and ospeciaily by the educnted portion of the 
community. It Î9 at Yverdiin, moreover, th&t be has mode 
many important preparations, and it is at Yverduo that his 
institution must remain. After havinj^ developed the fore- 
going ideas at ^jonaiderablo hin^th, Peaialozzi comea Ijack 
otioe tnore to his docrriae of elomentary education, as bein^ç 
the nnly meana of regenerating» not merely the poor, but ftU 
classes of society. He then continues : 

"Elementary education ia nothing else but a supreme 
retnm to the truest and simplest form of educational art, the 
education of the home. This is indeed the supreme art. 
Its means are not special gifts of knowledge and sfcillj 
like the -watering-pots \7ith -which a gardener waters & 
thirsty ground, after which the fisirth driea up again and 
waits for a careful hand to water it once more ; no, no ; the 
means of elementaiy education are rather lilt e a running 
epriug which is always flowing and never allows llie ground 
to dry. No, no ; the effects of true elementary coltare are 
not transitant, for it is they that set m action those powers 
of human nature on which all skill and knowledge de- 
pend. » , . 

** With the t"wo thonaaud pounds re&ulting from the enb- 
flcription, I propose to form an inalieuable capital, the annual 
interest of which will be perpetually employed as follows : 

*' 1. To continue experiments in pursuit of ever simpler 
means for elementary teaching in the homOi 

" 3, To train in this spirit and for this purpose, proper 
masters and mistresses, 

" 3, To found one or several model schools for the instrufr 
tion of children according to the prinoiplea indicfitod aboYO* 

" 4. To continne the nesrcb for the most suitable meojis of 
regenorating domestic education among the people. 

"Uow I have done my part according to my strength, and 
have deposited my mite on tbo altar of my country and of 
hiiTaftiiity. But my age tells me that my personal influence 
cannot last much longer, for which ren.son I shall do all that 
ÎH necessary to strengîhen my establishment by outside aijp* 
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port. I shall address myself to de Rougemont, of Ncuchiltol ; 
llollin, of Luuganne ; Doxat» of Turin ; and Constonçon, of 
Yverduu; I am^ indeed, alroady in commuai cation wtlb the 
two last conceruiag thj iinaticickl arrau^monts, and aliall oak 
these gentlemen to receive all moneys roanltiiig from the sub- 
ftcriptbn, invest it safely, and pay the interest each year to 
the persons appointed by me to cany on my work. 

I am well awaro that tho amount produced by the Bubacrij^ 
tion is qnito inadequate for such a pai'pose; hut I look upon 
our past laboui's and experiments as the real capital of my 
foundation, and I should hope, too, that the mita I add wiU 
not remain quite alone, By the work of my life, and by 
that of Kiederer, Erufli, Mieg, Jullien, de Miii'altj Heuning, 
and many other friends, most of whom are now far away, the 
interest of a great number of men has been aroused in iavour 
of our enterprise, the importance of which is geueially felt. I 
hope, therefore, that a large number of roy contempornries will 
take part in it, and that my amall contribution will disappear 
under the abundancâ of their gifts." 

Pestûloïaî then (umounoeg thnt he will worh to tho end of 
his days to increase his contribution; that he will leave the 
aubscriptioa open, and add to his works many important 
manuscripts, as yet incomplete; and further that ho is going 
to begin at oaco the publication of a .journal, entitled, Journal 
of ttt€ Fbundatiom of 1'verdun. In short, he will no lon;^:er 
consider the institute of Tverdunae his private property, but 
as havinp; an independent moral personfllity of its owdh Ho 
also pointa out tbat the income ot tho institute wîJl be vorj 
dmail *iuring the first few years, 

Pestaiozzi refers once more to his attempt to found a school 
for the poor at Neuhof fifty years before, and regrets that his 
wife, to whoBO devotion he then owed bo much, is not stiU 
living to see him resume the elocution of this project. He 
also thanks God for having consoled his oïd age by making it 
possible for him to do this, and aunounoes that he is on the 
point of setting to work ; he wishes it, however, to be known 
that the new asylum of Nenhof will merely brinp help to a 
few nnfortunatefl who are suffering, and cannot wait ; wbereis 
the entire realization of his ideal can only corns later, and &s 
the result of the work which will be carried on in his fotuida* 
tions ot Yverdun» 
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Ftirtber ori^ Pestalozzî poinla out thtit in the middle dEissea 
tliere am mnny familiea who ominot pay tha price oi' tlxeir 
children's schooliu.?^, aod tliat it is precisely iVom these cLUd- 
rea, brooght up in poverty and econoray, that most is to be 
expected for the succesa of his undeitalùng. For that reason 
lio has mado up hîâ mind to odtnit thojD into th*^ LDstitnto at 
reduced prices, provided only thot tkoir moral nature is good 
and that they are thoroughly intelligent. Such children are 
not Dccustomcd to have wine and meat every day, nor will 
thoy have tlicm at tho instîtuto ; thcro will bo a sop^irato to-blo 
lor them^ bat the moral equality will not be affected. Pbs- 
tiilozai himself will eat mth them, and he will take care that 
tbey do not regret the other table. 

After Ln,viiig thus exposed all bis projects , Pestai ozzî 
ûddrGBBGs hia grandson Gottlieb, who is once moi^e presentp 
after an absence of four years. He thaaks him for returning, 
and for saying that he ia ready to devote his lii'e to his grand- 
father'a work, and to do hia beat to be like hini, and that bo 
'Will bo contt^nt with thfi fortnno loft by hia grandmother, and 
never reflet that which has been given to the foundation. 
Peatalozai praisea him for having thus choson the good part ; 
and says that he now feols free to make over everything he 
posseaaeB to hia work, since he leaves hia grandson a vocation 
that ia ^worth more than all the gold in the world He in- 
apires Gottlieb with courage, gives him advice, and tells him 
that he will find Schmidt a strongand devoted support. After 
reminding his hoarcra that Schmidt alone had saved and 
enetained him, he proceeds to apoak of him in terms of the 
highest praise» deoying, however, that he has ever made an 
idol of hinu Eveiy one baa Lis iaults, and Schmidt has bis ; 
PeatalozBi, indeed, knows them well, fnr thoy often cause 
him pain, bot Schmidt has ho many of the qualities that are 
wanting in the old man, that it would be difficult to find 
two men more dilferent. Schmidt brings Pestaloazi power, 
peraeverauco, nnd iibsoluto devotcdnesa. 

Than he enters upon the divorgeneies of views which hnva 
manifested themselves in bis house, and the fatfd disaensiona 
which followed. The explanation be gives is as follows : 

In the first daya of hie association with bis coadjutors, 
Peatnlozzi Boomod to ees thnt the world wished ^vhat ho 
wished, and loved what he lovod ; the Government supported 
him, the public admired all he did. often even before he himself 
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quite koew what he -WEUited to do. Full of blind trusl, he 
thought overything easy, and bo allowed himsoli' to he drawii 
into a complicated undertaking, without retlectirg that he 
was incapable of macagiiig a numerouâ staJf, and without 
remarking that the truth accepted by all his condjutora waa 
taking a different development with eaoh of them^ because they 
were all free to work in their own way and follow their own 
individuality. When Pestalozai perceived this, he thought 
it better to shot his eyes to it, and his negligence iji this r^ 
sped lasted for many years, in fact, till confusion and anarchy 
were threatening the success of his work. Then at last he 
felt the Deed of ruhugj and, in hie weakness, looking about 
for helpi he presently Ibund. el sure support. la this way be 
came into collision with his collaborators, who all felt that 
their own particular views were the only true ones. 

restalozEi recognizes that he is himself the cause of thia 
«vil, and blamea nobody ; at tho Bfime timo it seoms to him 
that bis friends might rise above this divergence of ideas, and 
work together for an object which is both great, just, and 
holy. He has, toniay, surmounted maay obstacles, and is at 
lost in poeeoâsîouof themeanâforroOilizing tho projoctâ which 
have occupied hiB life, but he BtUl needs capable and devoted 
men at his side to support hinu 

He continues thus : 

" I turn Srst to you, Niederer and Krusi. Now that I am 
laying the foundations of a work that our grandchildren will 
biess, it is to you 1 call ; become once more my sona and help 
me iu this uuderlakixi^. Some day» when our hmuim eorrowa 
have beeri long forgotten, and our fleah long hiddoc in tbd 
tomb, nombera of happy prwr, profiting from our labours, and 
blessing all who took part in the work, will biesa you also an 
membera of this holy association. And you are, indeed, nsao- 
eiated with this work for the salvation of the pûor, Niederer 
and Xrost ; for yon have spent a great part of your hvet^ in 
endeavouring to make it possible, I have not, it is true, suc- 
ceeded as I could have wished, nor yon either ; but without 
you nothing would have boen possible, and the service is great 
that your hvea have rendered to my undertakini;;s- Ii is the 
Lord's hand that has ^ided yon towards my aim, my aim 
which is also yours. Porget, l^en, what is behind you, and 
Hiaruh forward with me to oar oonuiion aim, Ëmbi-ace to-daj 
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tlio canso of our foundation, oitd let ua uiûtô once more ia 
purity and hope. 

" Niedercr^ I am laying to-day the first stooe of an édifies 
which, email at first, may some day become the great temple 
of education ua you yourself conceive it, nnd 'which, with 
God'a blessing, is likely to realize yûar higliesc fu^pirationfl. 
Niederer, I am incapable, from the very nature of my 
mind, of teaching men the truth as I fee! it, and bo I ap- 
pi'oach my end by the heart only» Bat ihia is not enough, 
and I Dflfid the help of moa like yon, who bava the power of 
suOÎQg truth 88 a connected whob, a power I do not possess. 
Have we not all différent talents, Niederer? ^Recognizing 
yours, we feel that we need jt to make our truth into a science, 
and show the thinkers and teachers of the world tliat it ifl in 
perfect hannony with faith in Jesus Christ, We recognize, 
too, that by your efforts in this direction you are satiatjing 
the highest need of our time, and rendering a true service to 
humanity- And, Niederer, we honour you for atrivlng, iu 
your teaching, to free the human will from the power of the 
flesh, an ajm which must always i-emaia the essential aim of 
education- We have witnessed the success of your eiforta 
upon a groat number of the noblest of our children, and at 
this solemn hour, in thanking yon for what yon have done, we 
outreat you not to deprive our establishment of your precious 
influence, either now or aiter my daath. 

** And yon, too, dear Kriisi, think, I implore you^ of the old 
days, and believe that my friendship ia unchanged. Wo still 
prize your goodness and kindneRS, and are most anxious that 
your heart should once more be ours. Think of the vast 
amount of good to roault fiom the nieauH at present in our 
Jjands. Wo once more aak your help in our common TFork 
(tad for our common happiness. At the moment of setting 
my house iti order, Krusi, to go in peace to that place whera 
all tljjs pa^ion^ of \\% are ended, and all its dimculiies and 
illuBiona Jost iii God'i* soft J-ightj at this solemn moment I bog 
you to bring your whole energy W;li to tb^ aid of this holy 
and all-important work. 

" I address myself to you, too, my dear Lapge ; you brought 
me help at a time when X waa in uigeat u^ed, ajid when n?T 
enterprise was struggling between life and death, . . , 
Sach honrs of salvation are sacred, and inspire the truest and 
deepest gratitude. Join us, then, in (puadiag this ne^p 
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association, and become one of the leaders of our inatîluto, 
deritiiied now to become far more important than it lias ever 
teeu. My friend, you are rejalmng my escablisLmctit ât a 
time when it is no longer amytlnug but a moral personality, 
solemnly conaecrated to tiie poor, and unable to ofler any 
pecuniary advantage to those who work for it, 

'* And you, too, Schmidt ! You have renounced your rights 
end interests not only for the present but for the future, ïîat 
I will not say any more about you now, lor on several pointa 
vhere I should but ba expreseing my inmost couvictlons^ I 
might not be believed. Continue only to do what you have 
done hitherto, and, though you have been miaunderatood, etill 
labour for me and my house with the strength you liavs 
already devoted to tlie work» All opinions, eo matter how 
obstinately adhered to, will linally be overcome by persever- 
ing notion p 

'^ I now address myself to you, my colloagues^ and to all 
whom it shall pËease Gïod to send to ub, I implore yon all 
to continue to tako an active, aifectionate and increasing 
interest in this my life-work, for which to-day God is giving 
me Ejuch help as may prove to be a fruitful source of bleasing 
for our country and humanity. Let us earnestly look to the 
duties thus imposed upon us Dy Providence. 

"Fnendsj the esaential aim and first duty of our associât' 
tîon îa not a now method of education, in spito of the fact 
that the latter, hy means of faith and love, is to bring about 
a realization of the spirit of ChriBtianttj ; no, the chief aim 
and hrst duty of our aasociation is to take the most conacien- 
tioua cetre of the children entrusted to ub, that wq Eaay both 
carry out what we have promiîiôd and justify the hopes we 
have raised, , . , I have kow more courage than over, 
for I know that I fihall not die till I have done all that is 
jiecestiary to ensure my children heiug at every aii^ment of 
ih© day under the eye^ of men working for their own salva- 
tion in fear and trembling, and working for the children^a 
fta for their own* Friends, I thank you for all you are doing 
in our midst for art and scienco, and for the help you are to 
me in the management of the establishment. But what I 
particularly want to ask of you— and this is our hoUest and 
highest obligation— ia that you will earnestly watch over our 
children, praying both with them and for them. Friends and 
brothers, in this uoJemn hour^ when I am setting my house in 
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order at tlie entrance of tho valloy of deatli^ a valley, how* 
ever, wkicli leads to reaurrectioii, I beg of yoti not to judga 
of me by the weakness of my life, but to remember mywordfl. 
You know now with what leelijigs I call you all to ibia koly 
alliance' Love oao anotlier, as Christ loved uq. Love sufferetk 
long, and ifl kind; love onvieth not; love vaunteth not itself, 
ia not pnffed up, doth not behave itself uuaeemly, seeketh 
not ita own, is not provoked, taketh not account o£ evil ; re- 
joicetk nob in unrighteouanoBB, but rojoioeth with the truth^ 
bearath all tHng;s, believeth all thin^^Bj iinp^th all things, 
endui'Gth all things. PriendB aad broLherSj do good to those 
who hate you ; bleaa those who curse you ; heap coals of iira 
oa the head of your enemies. Lat nob the sun go dowu upoji 
your wraih. When you bring an offering to the allar^ firat 
be reconciled with your brother and then bring your offering. 
Let there be no hardness among you, even towards those who 
do ua wrong. L^t ivll human hardneaa disappear before the 
hoiineea of our ChrÎBtiaji iaith. Let coneof you gxcubd hard- 
ness towards those who have done wrong. Let no one say 
that Jesus did not love the unjust and the wrongdoers. Ha 
loved them with a Divine love ; it was for ihem that Ee died. 
It was not the jiist^ but sinnors that He cnllcd to ropentanoe- 
Ee did not find the sinner humble and faithful, but made him 
BO by Hie own faith and humihty. It was, indeed, by Hk 
Uivin© service in Bis most lowiy position that He overcame 
the pride of tho sinnor, and ijtspirod him with the Divine faith 
and love with which Hia own soul overflowed. Friends and 
brothers, if we do likewise, and love each other as Christ 
loved ua, we ehall then bo able to surmount every obstacle 
that separates ua from the aim of our life, and found the 
LappinesH of our house on the eternal rock on which God 
Hiiaseh" founded the happiness of humanity in Jesus Christ." 

This diacourao is interesting and instructive in many 
Waya: full of Pestalo^^ïi himself, it yet bears traces hers and 
there of Schmidt's influence. We should like to have given 
it in iull. but in its first edition, it fllled no less than a hun- 
dred and thirteen pages. Li Cotta's editionj however, there 
were many loug and important omiaaiona, omiesione which 
can only be attributed to Schmidt. It no longer contains, for 
instance, the urgent appeal to Niederer and Krusi, which, 
u we Bkal] see, remained without effect:. As a general lule, 
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pBBtalozzi'e real thoughts mnEt bo looked for In the iirst 
edition of his works, which, unforttinateiy, is no lortger to 
be found. Seyfl:irth^3 editioDj however, gives the ori-jinal 
text, together with most of the subséquent alterations, 

FoUenberg rolntoa, in hia book already roferroJ to, that 
on the 12th of January^ 1818, immediately after the old 
man had ânishei Lia discourse, Scbmidt announced that, 
though he did not approve of Pestaloazi'a gift, be was 
anîdQus tt> ossDcmte himself nnroservodly with hia founda* 
tion^iind would therefore mnko over to him hia whole fortuno, 
oonsiatiog of aliout two hiuidrod and forty pounds. Fellen- 
berg asserts that Schmidt did not really mean this ; that it 
waa, inoieoyer, merely for the purpose of increasing the 
subscriptions that he bad indueed f esta-lo^zi to announce 
his plans for a new foundation; and that two years later, 
when Gottlieb become his brother-in-law, it was also he who 
compelled the old man to declare that he was Dot in a 
position to carry out tbô engagements into which he had 
entered ; but as it is known that Pelleuberg greatly disliked 
Schmidt, and judged him vary harshly, such a statement 
must be received with the estremest cautionn 

The poor-school, however, romaiued PostaloEsi'e favourite 
project; he waa always coming back to the idea, aud forgot, 
in tliis dream of his youth, the far greater plans which he 
had only lately conceived. He was voiy anxious to at last 
take some practical Hteps in this direction \ but 8chuiidt; who 
felt that there was enough to be done already, offered a 
strenuous opposition. The old man insisted, and, in spite of 
Schmidt's obstinate resistance, returned inoeaaautly to the 
attack. A'l absurd episode of the straggle has been rebited 
by an entirely reliable eye-witness — a lady who^ îo 1RI& 
was living, a child of thirteen, in the Castle at Yverdun, and 
who in 1874 was still aUve in Burgdorf, She telle how 
Pestalozzi one day earnestly begged Schmidt to allow him 
to fouud hia poor-school; how tlie latter, refusing to listen, 
turned his back and ran away, and ho^v the old man pursued 
him for some time, and at last^ angry at being unable to 
catch him, threw bis shoes at him. 

And yet this time it waa Peataloazi who got the upper 
hand : for in tbis same year, 1818» tbe poor-echool waa 
opened *t Clendy, a hamlet just outside Yverdnn, in tha 
houae aUerwards occupied by Uaulte'a boarding-achooL It 
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began with twelve poor dtiîdren, of botli ae^cs, moat of iLcm 
orpbûTia, or forsuken liy their pai-enta. In spite of hîa 
eeventy-two yeara^ the old man tievotcd Limaelf to them 
with tbe same activity, the same zeal, the same love as in 
blTâyoathj aud^ wLat suemâ hoidly credibly, wiili the gajne 
u'onderful snc(!es9 a3 had crow^ned his lii-st efturts at iJeahof- 
îStaiiz, and Burgdorf. Such is the power that an education 
which conforma to the laws of human nature has over the 
heart, that thiaman, absent-miiided, awkward and incapable 
in practical life, and entirely without external advantagee, 
was able, ae though by enchantment, not only to gain ^e 
attention and ailection of the children hy whom he was 
BUJToanded, but to make tham eager lo learn. 

In a few moDthB the nambor of tho okildron at Clcndy 
had risen to thirty, and marvel Ioub progreaa had been made, 
To give some idea of the school, we will translate the 
account given by Frofessor Haussier, one of Peatalozzi'a best 
biographers i 

^ Children of five and six years old joyfully spent honra 
together at exercises in number and form, and even still 
younger children learned something from merely being 
present at the lessons. Some were bo zealous that they 
needed restraiuing rather than encaurtiging. The best 
scholars were soon set to teach others, vhich they did well 
and gladly. Winter and summeri day and night, they 
would run off to Grandson, a vjUags in the neighbourhood 
of Yverdun, to pivc lessons to people older than them- 
selves, often sitting up a part of the night» At Yverdun 
their teaching was preferred to that of some of the masters. 
'They know/ it waa said, * how to give instruction to the 
childraa without letting them feel that they are expected 
to learn anything, and often they seem to be drawing the 
kjiowledge from the very children they are teaching.'" 

ThÎB fresh saoceas excited fresh admiration, and people 
Dflme from all aides to see the new Bchool at Clondy. The 
English were especially enthusiastic, as the Germans and 
French had been proyicusly» Thoy even eucomaged the old 
man to thinl: that England might be wan over to hiiS system 
of education, and asked him to receive at Clendy a certain 
ûumbor of rich children, who wouJd pay for their insiructiofl, 
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and afterwards carry Lis metliod across the Chtinriel, Pesta- 
lozzi was weak enough, to conaent, and the character of his 
institution soon chojigod. The teaiching became less ele- 
mentary and Tnore acientific, Eaglfah was stndied, and at 
the same time the int^raal arrangementa lost something of 
their original simplicity. 

It was then that Schmidt, whp had only relnetantly con- 
sented to the foundation of a poor-gchool^ cleverly to<^tc 
advantage of this change in its character to prevent ita 
continnatioD. In view of the success that the scholars had 
obtained in teaching, he advised Festalozsi to twm it into a 
training Bohool, and trûanfer it to the Cnstle, where all the 
necessary menng of instnictioa were ready to hand. In a 
pamphlet pnblished in 18*20, entitled, A Word on the State 
of tny Pedagogical Labours and the Organization of ^ny 
Institute^ Pcstalozzi hitnBolI admits that thî» advice was 
given him by Schmidt. 

But the idea of uniting the t^ro establishments in the 
Castle already existed in the spring of 1&19, as is clear from 
a printed leafletj whicli was freely cir<^ulated in Yverdua 
and the neighbonrhood. This leaflpt was writtf^n in French, 
signed by Pestalozzî, and dated thd 26th of May, 1819; it 
ran as follows ; 

I "Tor the fiftpen yeara that I have boen settled in this 
town, my educational establishment hM been freely open to 
everybody from morning till night, not indeed without 
certain inconvcnicot results, which were, however, not 
entirely insupportable, and to which I have Euhmitted in 
consideration of the circviuia tances. Bat these circumstaoces 
having now in part changed, thiâ easy access can no longer 
continue, at any rats to the same extent. And bo, althongh 
it is part of my plan to act openly, and although I dcsiro 
nothing better than to mahe my efforts and esperiments 
known to all who are interested in education, I cannot help 
bep;ging those who may wish to see my institute at Clendy, 
to leave word first at the office of the Castle, so that a cxm* 
venient hour may bn fixed for their visit. 

"Aa the childrea of the new estabîîshraent form rather 
ft family timn a school, and take part in the domestic work 
of the hijuse, they are nn more prepared to receive visits 
from strangf^rs at any moment than any other family, Aa, 
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too, it ifi my duty to fit these cliildren for theirultimat* 

dutietf as quickly aâ po^ble, I am obliged to observe the 
etrkteat economy in the emplojiaenb of Lheir tiuie. Tlte 
results of their education will, please God, soon be visible 
in the institute of the Castle, imà I tduxU be in & poeiiioo, 
not only to carry out oa a inucb larger Bcale wbat is being 
done at Clendy by the children themselves, bui also to open 
a COUTES of leââona in itiose pans of the method already 

Îierfûctodf for portons not attached to thû inâtituto of the 
]iistJe, lessons to which the most advanced children of ths 
inslitate of Clendy wili be admitted, Eiud in some of which 
they will be employed. There will shortly be lessons in 
the English Unguoge, for ioatancGp given iit the Castle by 
Englishmen, and not only to meu, but to women, if there 
are any who desire it. Some Euglishmen are coming next 
fiummer to study certain branches of the method, and I will 
willingly grmit perraîesïon to other persons Lo attend tho 
leasona thoy will give. The public may vest satisfied that 
I shall in no wise slacken In my etlbrts lor the improveiuent 
of education ; but though I am perfectly ready to put myself 
Eit the service of all who tiike a real interest in my workj 
nobody can bo oûendeJ if I ask that my two institutoa may 
be spared such visits as have no other motive but curiosity, 
and only uselessly waste my time and that of the childrea 
antrusted to my care," 

It ÎB a very great pity that Pestalozzi should have put hia 
name to this document, which aimed, it is true, at doiug 
"what was really ne ces&aiy and ought to have been done long 
before, but which at tho same time dogeneratea into a sorb 
of advertisement iu which ws no longar recognize the noble- 
hearted educational reformer. 

In July of that same year, the institute of Clendy was 
united with that of Yvordun in the Casile, the yi:)ang girls 
being infltttlled in the secoud storpy of the north wing, in 
the rooms formerly occupied by Festalozai and his wife, At 
the same time various repairs were carried out in the Castle, 
several new rooms being built in the Cowers, and fire-placea 
supplied to those rooms that were without them. 

On the 23rd of July, 1819, the Yverdun miinidpaUty, 
having to con:unniLÎGate with Pestaioazi coaceming the 
repairsj took advautage of the occaËioa t» leit Uim kuoff 
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iey regretted this fusion of the two Hchools, and that 
public opinion did not at all appro™ of young people of 
diffarent aojcea being biought togethâr in the stime building. 

Tto Clendy poor-school had only Iftstod a year, bnt it had 
brought the old man one more taste of joy. In these last 
days, days embittered by disappointment tuui failure, it had 
shone for a moment brightly and serenely, as though iu 
answer to the desire be had expressed at Bullet for a rain- 
bow to shine upon his tomb. 

This last saccess, short-lived nfi it was, was not Tritlioiït 
important results ibr humanity. The little children, who 
were aeei^mblod at Cleady, amu^d^ occupied and instracted 
by the rational, gentle and paternal discipline of PeBiabzzi, 
furnished the model of one of the moat "valuable educational 
institutions of our century. Speaking of this in his RcTni- 
nwcCTicca, Profoaeor Vulliomin says; 

"The effect of Peatalozzi'a action has already lasted longer 
than his institute, Eind longer than he himself, nor will it 
cease for a long time to comei for though the fiower and fruit 
have dieappeared, the seed has been scattered over the globe. 
There i^ no new book on education in which Festalozzt^a 
name does not occupy a place of honcor. Think, too, of the 
mothers taught by him to give increased care and attention 
lo their children's early years, and of tbe achools that are 
the belter for hie influence, Aa for the infant schools, which 
nowadays exist everywhere, it was he who originated them. 
in a mnaner which I myself saw, and will now describe- 

** Tho Yvordun institute was drawing near its end, when 
Pestalozzif at the ag^e of seventy-two, conceived tbe idea of 
returning to his earliest interesta, and founding outside tbe 
institute a acbool for poor children» You know tbe hamlet 
cf Clondy^ on tho shore of the lake to the onat of Yvordun. 
It was there that I saw him resume his first efforts, with the 
Rame devotion, tbe same jouThful enthusiasm, and with even 
B purer faith ; there that 1 saw him obtain tbe same suo 
ceases, and split on the sime rocha. Clendy fell, aa, before 
Tery long, the great instituts itself was to fall. Bot there 
was a man there who had tak^n part in tbe short-lived 
enterprise, a man of Chri^^tian spirit and enlif^htened under- 
Btanding- Thjs man, who ws^ an Ëuglisbm^an, by name 
Grenves, carried the ideas ho bad gathered at Clendy bock 



to England, where thev took root, and became the orîgîn erf 
infital schools. From England these schools ratnmcd to na^ 
first to Geneva, then to Nyon, then everywhere. We had 
not nnderaiiood Pestalozzi ; but "when his methods came back 
from England, though tLoj had lost aoraething of their 
original epirit, their meaning and application were dear." 

^ft year 1820 was aBotber time of illosiona and dreams 
for PoataloBzi. Ho hod brought together in the Castle rich 
and poor, boys and girls, an elementary class for little chil' 
dren, a school and ï\. training college. The poorer childr^o, 
who were admitted out of charity and paid little or Bothing. 
lived more aîmply than the rich, and during the hoars of 
recraaiion, when the others were enjoying thcmselveSj took 
part in the domestic work. As a general rule, it was out 
of these poorer children that the futare Bcboolmost^rs and 
Bchoolmi a tresses were to be made. 

Schmidt had probably nnly consented to this ftmaîgamutînn 
from motives of economy, but to Peatalozzi it meant a new 
and important condition of BUCcesB ibr his work. In order 
to gel others to share his opinion in this matter^ he pul^ 
liahed the pamphlet already roforrod to, ontitkd, A Word on 
the State of my Fcdagogiad Labours^ etc, which begins thus : 

** In acquamtiag the public to-day with the new organiza- 
tion of my eatabliehmont, I find myaelf compellcd, on the one 
hand, to say a few words as to my previous efl'orts in tho 
cause of education, and on the other, to give a few general 
explanatiens as to what 1 feel able and bound to do for the 
porpcâe of consolidating my work, and assuring its con- 
tinuation after my death," 

After reminding his readers that the aim of his earlier 
laboura was to comfort and raise the people by éducation, 
and after admitting that he lacked the necessary strength 
and capacity when he founded his institute of Burgdorf, h© 
flpeakfl of the dissension with which his own weakness has 
surrounded hîui as being the chief cause of the defects 
which have ruined his work. But to-day these troubles 
have disappeared, and all hia ccllaborators are harmoniously 
waJkini; iu the path that loads atrai^^ht to his end. Nor is 
the progress of the institute any longer hampered by tbn 
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finandil difficulties from wbich it has long eufferaî. But 
aS| notwithstaDdmg all this, ths public Is not yet able to 
appreciate the bearmg of Lis labours, hû coticliidca that 
tbeir prejudices will Lave to be eradicated, not by word», 
but by action and by timo. He then contiuues : 

" The resolution of my grandson to coDtiaae my work» to 
dedtcûtû hie whole life to it^ and to unite himself to my 
friend Scbmidt by the cloaeat ties/ gives our undertaking, 
oven from a financial point of viewj as much solidity as wo 
could deaira. 

"But what is still more important than financial Bound- 
ness, and ail other external means for forwarding our work- 
is thatj by my new inatitution for fonuijjg maators ana 
Tuistresaeaj I have encceeded in laying a sure foundation for 
the reaiization of the most important parts of my earlier 
uiidertakin;;s, a statement whii:h no ona will doubt atter 
seeing the résulta of the onion of my two iustitutes^ whiuh 
ha^ now lasted for more than eighteen months. 

" The facta will show that the children of the two insti- 
tntos joyfully work together, fall of kindness, help and 
mutual aitentions, each of them advancing according to 
hie diligence end talents without oithor jealousy or humilia- 
tion. Yes, I venture lo eay, with the most profound con- 
viction, that when rich and poor children live together in 
the same institution, nnder different regulations and coadi- 
tionB» they may often find in thia very oircmnatanoo a taoab 
valuable means of moral developmtint.*' 

Festalozzi then explains at length the advantages of his 
oev organization. In the iLrat place, hia institute being 
more like & family than a school, the chilciron enjoy all the 
advantagea of home life, and become imbued with a sense 
of what ia owing to piirentaand brothers and sistera; both 
boys aad girl:^, too, learn sometliing of tlie gentleufjsBf 
modesty, and respect which sbould, in ordinary liie, charac- 
terizo the relations between the sexes. In the second place, 
be S}>eak3 of the social advantages of bis institute, and the 
wholesome influence they are likely to exercise in the future. 
Children of both rich and poor aux. freely together, tbo 
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difference ia tastes and habita, however, and in the poBitîona 
thej will some day be called upon to occupy being strictly 
kept in Tiow ; thay receive the same eduoation and th« 
iame elemental^ instruction, and profit equally from all 
the resources of the inatitute» la tnia way they learn to 
kn<iw and rtispuct one another, aud on goiog out into the 
world do much to weaken the prejudices which foster such 
dangerous coittLgoniâm between the different classes of 
society. 

Festaloari recogoiiea with regret that hÎB magnificent 
idofLl of BocifLl rogcDomtion has not yot boon realized in hia 
own establishment» but the esperionce of the !aat year and 
a half leaves no doubt in his mind as to its possibility. He 
also recognizps his own incapacity, but counts oa Schmidt, 
who already boara the whole burdon, to continue and coiu- 

Elete his work. After once more apenking in terma o( the 
ighest praise of this valiant collaborator, whose full value 
he alone appreciates, he concludes by giving the coaditiona 
of admisaion, terms, etc., for the ditlereut clasaea of pupils- 

But neither Peatalozïi'a estperiment, îior the psimphlet 
which gave such a favourable account of it, eucceoded in 
convincing the public. The well-to-do parents, little inclined 
to believe in the value of such a mixed institution, removed 
their children without delay, and Pestalozzi once more found 
himself in a position of grave financial embarrassment. 

The year 1821 was filled with Pestalozai's, or rather 
Schmidt's dispntea with the Yverdnn Municipality; for, in 
epita of the great falling off in the Dumber of the pnpilsj 
and in spite of the fact that moat of those who reraainea 
were poor cTnldren, Pestalozai actually allowed himself to 
be persuaded that the rooms were not comfortable enough, 
•nd required considerable alteration. Accordingly, on the 
12th of January, he wrofe to the Mnnicipality rf^proaching 
them with causing the decline of the institution by their 
neglect of the buildings, asking for repairs to the amount 
of jiearly two hundred pounds, and threatening legal pro- 
ceedings if they diil not carry out their engagements. 

On the 2nd of February the Municipality, which till now 
had always readily acceded to Pestalozzi's re quests, replied 
that these recriminations and threats were iu striking con<> 
trast with the friendhness of their previous relations, and 
&at it could only attribute the tone of Peslalozzi's lettar 
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to the secretary he hrtd been pleased to employ. It ei- 
presaed surprise that additional accommodation should be 
required when the Lumber of pupils had so much diminiehed, 
and pointed out that thi3 nature of the instltutô had been 
changed, on the one hand by the addition of the poor-achool, 
and on the other by the attempt to adapt Tiie iTitemal 
arrangements to the Insurious habits and tastes of the many 
Erif^lish who Lad com© there, and who were disi^utisfied "WJin 
thft simplicity of the life, a aimplicity^ howfiver^ which had 
I'ormerly boen accompaoied by so mnch prosperitj'. In con- 
clusion, the Municipalily promised that a Commission should 
ba appoinied to confer wit)i PeetalozaJ, aud sbb if some 
uuderstauding could be arrived at. 

On the 13th of February, PeataloBzi, in ajiother letter, 
asks that the free use of the GListle to be granted after his 
death to persons named by bim, shall be not for five years 

only but for twenty. 

On the 24tli, the Municipality saggests that the expenae 
of tlie repairs shall be borne partly by Pestalozzi and partly 
by the town, and consents on these conditions to grant the 
froe usG of the Castle for at least fifteen, years from 1821, 
In a farther letter, on the 3rd of March, PnstalozKi refuRoa 
to bear any part of the expense of the repairs. The Munici- 
pality accordiogly retracts ils offer, and awaits the Lbreat- 
cned. proceedioga. 

Before very long these proeeedîngH were really commenned, 
but only after the Municipality had mnde another fmitleaa 
eJfort to come to an amicable arrangement. On the 17th of 
August, and while the cat*e was proceeding, a etill funlier 
ofiWrC waa made, the Municipality offering to pny Pestftlozzi 
a hundred ponnds on the coaditioa that he would not ask 
for any more money for five years, and that after that time 
the expense of lepairs should be dÎTtded equally between 
himself and the town, the town's share nov^r to osceed 
iifiecn pounds a year. 

But this new proposal waa also rejected, and the case 
went on till the 15th of November, when Festalozai with- 
drew. Evon then, out of consideration for Mm, the munici- 
pality nndertook to pay the costs, which amounted to nearly 
twenty pnimds. 

While Schmidt wna thna comproraitiini^ Pestalozii's name 
^ae uiiâcrabla di^putefi, iho old man, paylug liitlq 
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ftttentlon to odmînUtratâve deUila, never ceaseii to ivork at 
tbo application of his principles lo elementary instruotion 
and the raÈsing of the people. 

Oa the r2th of JanaaT7, 1^22, his seventy-sixth birthday» 
b© preeeated a child with a copy of 7-<:o/ir»rri arid GiLrtnidx^ 
the gift being accompanied by the following letter; 

"My dear Child! 

" If I were not so near the grave, if I could hope to see 
vith TixY own eyes your early development, I would not, in 
memory of my experieocea and views, offer you this poor 
gift, but would joyfully devote all my remaining powers to 
o wakening and developing yours. 

" But my timo ie past, and &o I can only givo yon this 
dead book, hco^ard anà Gertrude, to remind you of my 
life. May it, by its impression on you, lead you to the same 
wisdonij tlie aaniQ strength, and the same holiness in things 
hunin-n ns in things Divino I 

*^ &Iy child, the world is full of evil ; beware of its canning 
devicea, ita enclmmments and its ^old; beware, above all, 
of your own weakness. Learn to know yourself. Examine 
aud couaiUer woll what great powera Ood haa given you, 
what gnodnesB and holîneaa He has put in your heart; for 
it is hare that you will find your lirst help against your 
ficsh aud against tba world with ita corruption. Pray God 
that none of Hia preuiona gifts bo luat through your own 
fault. Bury none oi' your tnlenta, like the worthless etcward 
in the Goapoh but endeavour in all things to become jjerfect 
as your Father in heaven is perfect. Sanctify by faith and 
love the&e gifts of G-od^ that they may become holy powera 
withm you, devoted to the imitation of your Savi'^ur and 
the service of God and man. For, my dear child, in develop- 
ing diat which is Divine within you, you must not ne;5lect 
that which is human. Let your holiness go Land in hand 
with tho mauifold duties of your earthly life, guiding you, 
supporting you, and Btrengthaniog you at all times and in 
all placea. 

" Pestalozzi. 

" Yvei-dii/n, the 12th of Jcinuary^ 1Q22 ; my birthday. 



This letter shows that at seventy-six years of age 
lo2zi had lost none of his activity of heart and 
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&ltLough thâ poor old man blindly allowed Umsolf to be 
dragged into groundlesâ law-auits and impci.^siblâ undertak-* 
iDgs. But it is also mtere&tiug for another reason. At iMa 
tinio tbo canton oi' Vftud was the soone of wttat has boen 
called fl. religioTia reviviL To profound convictions on many 
neglected points oi Christian doctrine, the leaders of iho 
movement joined a narrow party-spirit, the tendency of 
whicL was to pl^ce beUovcra outside tho conditioua of 
ordinary life, to tba veiy greiit detrimsut of both family 
and Bocial relations. The letter shows us Pestalozzi, alarmed 
by this tendeucjj endeavouring to ward ott" the danger from 
a cbiïd in whom he is evideutly deeply interested, th^ 
essential point of his exhortation being as to the necessity 
of not separating the Divine and boman elements in our 
lives. 

During this same year, 1822, Festalozzi continued to work 
at tbe elemeatary teaching of language with the ardent 
zoal and obstinate perseverance that Ibrm one of his most 
remarkable cliaractaristics. In this connection Misa Oba- 
vannea, in her biography of Pcstalozzij quotes an interestmg 
passo^ti from. ProfoE^sor Churlos Monniuxi^fi article on hi™ in 
tlie Encyclopedic R&oitw : ^ 

"The first thing to strike na, when we oonsider Pestaloïzi'a 
G&roor as a whole, is the decision and bolduoBa with which 
ha bad grasped, at the very outset, the central idea of all 
his subsequent labours, labours which were continued even 
upon hia death-bdd. As he thus began, as it were, with a 
conception of his completed system, his first slops butoktiued 
an assurance, and hiH iïrst expérimenta a siucority, an inde- 
pendence, and a boldness which could otily be the outcome 
of genius* The ftslonishment of his contemporarieSf their 
mockery, their criticism, their indifference even, nothing 
could daunt him. In his work, as in his writinfi^a, thcro ia 
indeed development and progression, but the aim is always 
the same, ana there is aJways the one dominant idea^ the 
soul of his labours as of his life. A single fact will suâice 
to show the constnnoy with whioh ho followed this idea, it 
might almost be said, his only idea. In the last years of his 
life, ho endeavoured to apply his method to the study of 
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Latin, A» Lo honoured the writer of this article with his 
frieniiship and coniidence, he crmif* to him one day and 
explained at soma length what lie hud already accomplished. 
This was in July, 1822. Sbordy afterwards I had to take 
B journey whicJi tept me away from Pestalozzi for m**™ 
Iban eighteen months; bat I was no eooner back than bd 
came to me again, and after oskingfor my family and henltli, 
Bt once took up our conversation on the teachin^i" of L.itin 
vhere we had dropped it in July, 1822, exclaiming ; ' Let 
us begin at oucq, and Jose no time/ " 

It ÎB now our paiufol duty to turn to the deplorahle 
quarrels between Pestalozzi and Schmidt, and their old 
collaboratora. In the first place, ÎTiodcrer, to excuse biin- 
eelf for having lel't the institute, at.tncked Scbmidt ; and 
then Schmidt, to justify himself, attacked Niederer. TL© 
coDtroversy became more and more bitter and violent, 
Pesialozzi was not really concerned in it, but aa he was 
unwilling to leave Sclnnidt in the breach, he nccepted th« 
responsibility of all bis acta, Niederer, ont of respect for 
his former master, did what he could to spare him, but 
unfortunately the severe blows he aimed at Schmidt all fell 
on tho old man. 

The better to satisfy his animosity, Schmidt had invented 
two ways of attackinfr bis adversaries, Loth in the caten- 
sibla interests of Pestalozzi and his institute. 

Tho first was in coanoction with tho girls' school which 
Pestalozzi had founded and made over to the Niaderers, 
Schmidt maintained that the transaction had never been 
dosed, and that there was still money owing to PeatatoKzi, 
en allegiition which Niederer entirely df.iiied. After the 
dispute Lad lasted Boma years^ Pestalozzi and Schmidt with- 
drew their claim, 

TLe other method was bo indnce the Government of tho 
canton of Vaud to forbid those of Peatalozsi'a collaboratona 
who had left the institute to open private educatiotial eijtEih- 
lishraents in Tverdun ; and with this object Pestaloaai 
Bddresïed a meoiorial to the Government, a copy of which 
be sent, on the 23rd of October, 1818, to tlio Tverdun 
Municipality, with the request that they would support lua 
demand. But the Municipality refused, saying that aa 
pei-fect liberty of action in such matters was guaranteed 
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in tJie canton, the Gouûcl] of State itself \FDnld not liavQ 
tlie right to do as he vished. On the 30th of the Bame 
month, Niuderor, Erusi and Naof aakod the Municipality to 
acquaint them with the tenor of Pestalozzi'a memorial, a 
request that was abo refused. We do not know what precise 
answer the Govenuneat made Pestabm, but it was bound 
to be in tho nogativo. 

Niederer continued therefore to direct Lis institute for 
girls, and Naef hia for deaf mutea, while Krusi and Knusert 
together founded a boarding-school for boys, the sole direc» 
tiou of wLict, how^Qver, eoo3 devolvod upon Knuaert, Kxuai 
being called iLway to direct the cantonal school of Trogeo in 
is native canton. 

Meanwhile Niederer had commenced proceedings against 
Schmidt for libuL After a long trial, howeyer, Schmidt was 
acquitted. 

But this state of things, which had already deprived the 
institute of the support it most needed, and was now faat 
briuging about its final ruin, made Pestalozzi exceedingly 
unhappy, so that he was ready to do anythjiag for the Bake 
of peace, except indeed the one thing necessary, which was 
to dismiss Schmidt. Since the death of hi» wife he had 
been without the advice aad afTectionate sympathy that 
for forty-five yc&rs had supported and cheered him through 

e hardest trials ; acd though his belief in his work, hia 
"âevotion, vivid imagination, and peraeveriog activity were 
still the same, they not infrequently gave way to periods 
of grief and despondency. In February, 1823, during on© 
of these sad times, he wrote to the Nîederere, begging them 
to put an end to the proceedings they had instituted against 
Schmidt, and in which the old man, anxioas to answer for 
his friend, had fouud hiuis&lf involved. This letter, which 
Pestalozzi afterwards printed in the Experiences^ runs oa 
follows : 



" I implore you, in the name of God, deliver me from the 
marcyrdom that I am euifering in this guilty war, which 
for nearly sis j'ears has been raging between our two so- 
called Christian institutions with wicked and anti-Christian 
obstinacy. Think, my dear Niederer, of all we have hoped 
together, and of what we have boen for each other ; become, 
Bo ftir as possible, my old friend again, as I would fain be 
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once more yotira, Ob, Niederer, would that our former loTe 
might ao strengthen and sanctity ua that we might go and 
take the saci-ament together without fearing to cause sor- 
priae and Bcnndal amongst our neighbours! , . , Doar 
frienda, I am standing on the brink of the grave ; will yon 
not let me go down to it in tranquillity ? But there ia also 
Bomothing left for me to do on earth ; I implore yoo, there- 
fore^ free me from the tortures that these miserable quarrel- 
lings inflict upon me, that henceforth I may go on with my 
work in peace. Grant rae thift help, and I promise you my 
love and gratitude till my lile's end/' 

One w^ondora how Nietlerer can have resiated auoli an 
appeal, and whether he had completely lost the admiration 
and respect he bad once felt for Peetalozzi. This waa cei^ 
taijily not the case^ but the faot is that he dared not Iruat 
the i'eeblG old man 90 long as Ke remained snch a mere tool 
in Schmidt's hands. 

Meanwhile tLo Vaudese Government, enlighteaed either 
by Peetalozzi's request as to the collaborators who had left 
the institute, or by tha reports of the Yverdun lannicïpaUty 
on the proceedings that had been instituted against them, 
had become aware of this unhappy state of things ; and, 
fearful leet these painful disputes should result ia the ruin 
of a usoful and celebrated institution^ dotermioed to put an 
end to them. It accordingly instructed its representative 
at Yverduu to inteipoae and make an effort to bring about 
a reconciliation, which, ai'ter much trouble^ he succeeded in 
doing, the contending parlïea consenting to sign a sort of 
treaty of peace, which whh drawn up in French by Niederer 
himself. It will be observed that in the preamble of tbia 
document, which we give below, Pestalozzi occupied a place 
apart, as if he were not really concerned in the matter : 

'■ The midersi^^'ued. Doctor Henry Pestalozzi, founder and 
head of an educational institute in Yverdun, together with 
Hermann Krusi, director of the canlotial school of Appenzell 
at Trogen, Conrad Naef, head of an institute for deat-mutea, 
and Doctor Jean Niederer, minister of the Gospel and head 
of an institate for girls, of the one part, and Joseph Schmidt 
of the other part, having resolved to terminate their differ* 
encos amicably, and in a manner consistent with the personal 
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character, dignity, and civil and social position of tliosa 
concerned, have agreed on the following points ; 

" I, They decliure to be contrary to tmth. their better 
knowledge, and tlieîr real conrictiona, all the Blanderan» 
statements and imputations that have, as the result of cer- 
tnin misunderstandings, been spoken, written, or printed 
Bince the return of the above-named Joseph Schmidt to the 
inatitnta of PestaloEzi in 1815^ whoevor may have been tho 
subject of the said statements and wherever they may have 
originated They particularly make a formal retraction of 
the charges and counier-chargea made in connection with 
cortûin financial disputes, aa being without founJation, aiidj 
HO far as they affect the honour and uprightness of the 
persons concerned, as being the reenlt of a misapprehension 
aud of the heat of pasaion* 

** II. The law-auitH now pending to be withdrawn by the 
prop&r party, each side paying its own coats. 

"in. The still unsettled financial question to be referred 
to four arbitrators, who, in the event of ei[ual votes, ehall 
choose a further arbitrator to decide the matter» Each 
aide to choosa its own arbitratora, and to hive absolute 
freedom of choice. The decision to be made publia^ if so 
desired, 

** IV, As it ÎS essential, on the one hand, that the internal 
harmony of tho establishmeiLts and tho froe action of thoss 
who direct them be unt^isturhed, and, on tho other, that the 
means at present existing for Postabzzi's undertaking be 
made the beat possible use of, Messrs. I^aef and Niedorer 
offer to do what ttoy can to further hia efforts, provided, 
that ÎS, that they can be useful to him and that he makea 
them fl persoQBLl request, and on the understïindizig, of 
course, that they wUl as carefully avoid all interference 
with the inteiitp.] relaLlons and maaagement of Postalozzi'a 
inatituce as Peataloszi would avoid interference with theira 

*' V, In the event of new misunderstandiugH and dissen- 
eions arising in connection with Festalozzi'e wishes concern- 
iug the be ['ore-mentioned peraona and their establishments, a 
contingency of which we are not at all afraid, the différences 
to be settled in a frank and generous spirit by arbitratora 
appointed in Yverdun itself- 

" VI» In the event of Pestalozzi'a unwillingnesB to nmk« 
the whole of this agroemeat public, Messrs, Kruâi, Naet' 
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and Niederer -will bo satisfied with tho publïcatioti of tha 
brst three points or liie lirst aJone. 

•* Yv^àun, the 3Ut December, 1S23. 

" Pestalozzi, J. C- Naef, 

^B J. ScmuDT, J, NiEUEicER, 1Û my 

^H own niime aad lU 

H that of 

^ Mb. Heruaïin Kettsl ' 

ThU docnment iras publisLod in 1S24 in the nîntli volume 
of Cottars edition of Pestalozzi'a works, where it is accom- 
panied by a declarfttioHj dated the 17th March^ 1824, whioh 
he gin a thus : 

" I am grieved beyond measure to be obliged to insert 
here this memorial of a moat unhappy time; but I cannot 
do otherwise, for these hostihties, which from their first 
causes to their final eonsequoucea lasted no less than ten 
years, have crushed all my hopes by slowly deatroying 
every means I possessed of reaching the end to which I 
had devoted my life. 1 hope the public will abare the 
Borrow I feel ia thns being compollod to doclnro that these 
circumatanceg have rendered the foundation from which I 
expected such good reanlta enrirely impcasible, and have 
madti me absolutely incapable of fal£lliiLg the engagemeuis 
1 coatracted with so much ardour." 

Pestalozzi then goes on to explain how these dissensions 
brought trouble into hia establishment, robbed Mm of the 
confidence of the public, and so mined Lis inatxtuto, upon 
which be counted as a fundamental and indispensable part 
cf hia projected eoterpriae. He adds, that he has spent hia 
lafit farthing^ that he ha,s even had to u^e some cf his 
grojidBon^H money, that hia pen ia the only rosonrco loft him 
for carrying on the work of his life, that he already haa 
teveral manuscripts almost completed, and. that be is going 
to work with redoubled zeaL 

Few of PoBtalozzi^s friends road this declaration without 
a feeling of burning shame. They accnaed Schmidt of having 
dxcited illusory hopes in the old man so loug as there was 
a chance of increasing the subscription to hia writings, of 
having uaused him to wa^te the proceeds of thia aubsorîp- 
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'lion in law-saits ftnd fruitloaa ofForta to give &n app^aranco 
of vitality to an inatitute already as good as dead, and lastly, 
of not liaving opened Ma eyea tUl it was impossible to go oa 
any longer. 

Tko lixct is that Pestalozci never had the disposal of hia 
o thonsH-nd polled a ; that ScUmiflt^ clever as he waa, -wna 
a very bad administrator ; and that the noble friend of 
^ hnmanity died aa poor as he bîtd lived. 

■ The ^al and complete ruin of liiu hopes BOems to hare come 
^ipon Pestalozzi suddenly, for, a few weeks before thi* data 

oi his declaration to the public, hd was still occupied Trith 
the question of repairs, towards irhicli, on the 30th of 
January, 1824, the muniuipulity had voted him a grant of 
fifty pounde. 

Meanwhile all the pupils in a position to pay had left the 
institute, a few poor children alone remaining. Gottlieb 
and his wife had gone to farm at Neuhof ; and Pestalozzi, 
almost penniiesBj still o'sved tho town firrcara of rent for 
the âeld that he had taken on lause in 1817h 

The rest of this year, 1824, was spent in struggling 
against these Unancial difficulties, the old niau's distress ut 
on© time being so great that he allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to take a seep whiGh^ iu spitp of our knowledge of 
Siihmidt's ascendancy over him, would be absolutiely incre- 
dible were it not that Ihe proof of it is still to be seen in th& 
Yverduu archives. When pressed by the Municipality for tha 
arrears of rent above mi?ntionod,th6 old man, in a letter dated 
the 5th of Novemberj 1824, asked that hia debt should be re- 
duced by the amount of an indemnity due to him for havin)^ 
been to Basle in 1314 at the lime when il seemtïd lîkt^ly that 
|ft military hospital woald he established in Yverdnn. 

■ AsSchntidt took the management of tlicae financial niattora 
entirely out of Peetalozzi's bauds, the old man was abU to 
devote a great deal of attention to his Uteraiy work. He 
Wtta chiefly en;2J4;*d now in elaborating his elementary 
exercises of language, but he also, about this time, com- 
pleted and imbtished a pamphlet of some eighiv pagoe, 
entitled: Vicies on Induntrtj^ Education^ and Politics^ in 
connecti"n with Uie State of our Country b<:Jorc and o/ïei* 
thv Rfvolution, and bearing the motto, A'/ioio Tkynelf. 

In this interesting work, which deserves to be better 
own, the author looks forward to a great development of 
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Industry and capital, nnd to a coiroHpondingly gr<>at inoroftBQ 
ia tho numbers of tbria© -who, dependent upon their daily 
eiiroinga fora livolihooU, are more exposed tban any other 
ciasa to diacontent and misery, a state of thinais wiiichwill 
only Bcrvô to ag^avate tbo oiisting antagosiara betvcon 
the clneaea. The only remedy for all this lies, in his opinion, 
in a good ayatein of popular education. At the end of the 
Ijook are two appendicea ; one giving ** the picture of a poor- 
sohoolf'' tlie other treating of " the religious education of 
the children of the poor." 

Whilst Peatalozzi, carried away by bia heart and îmagînû- 
tioD, was thus giving himself up to philanthropie speeulû- 
tiooB, Ljb ruin was alowJy being consummated, 

Schmidi^B Larahness and domineering spirit had made him 
many eoemies. People blamed him for the many unworthy 
things Peatalozzi liad done in the last few years, and re- 
proached him for having caused the ruin of the institute. 
Under these cîrcunistanc.ea it was soon felt that it would ba 
well to get him out of the place, and eo render a signal 
service not only to Pestalozzi and his institute, but ahw to 
the town. Schmidt bad never complied with, the formalities 
that the law required from all atrangera domicâled in the 
cnnton, and ugly rumours — which, however, we have reason 
to believe were unfounded — had been circulated about hia 
morality. Kepresentationa to this effect were now made to 
the Council of State cf the canton by florae persons whose 
names have never transpire^, biit whose opinions were 
certainly shared by the great majority of the inhabitants 
of y verdun. Theaa complaints had the desired result \ for 
there îe au entry in the socrat register of the Council, dated 
the 6th of October, 1824, which runs as follows : 

"The commisaîonerB of police report that having been 
informed that Mr. Victor Joseph Schmidt, a Tyroleao, hod 
eneDvirngod certain acta of immorality iu Mr. Pestaloazi'e 
institute at Yverdun, they instructed the justice of the 
peace to examine Mr. Theodore Frank, a master in the said 
instituts, who was aaid to be in a position to give informa- 
tion in the matter. 

"From this gentleman's depositions, and from fnrtb^ 
information furnished by the juGtice of the peace, Mté 
Schmidt appears to be gravely compromised. 
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'^ Tha Council of State tLerefore, adopting, with certaia 
Ino'3ifirstion3j the suggestion of th« comtniHsinniirBj have 
decided to expel Mr. Schmidt from the cuiton, and write the 
£} Un wing letters : 

'■ 1. To the Ju^icB of the Peace of the District of Yverditn. 

'*ThB Coancil of Stnte raqnests yon to inform Mr. Victor 
Jo&eph Schmidt, who is from auotSer canton, and baa been 
living in Mr. Festalozzi's instititto without hnving firaî ob- 
tained the right of residence ia Yverdun, tha.t he mnst laa-ve 
the canton within six weeks from this data. 

*' In this connection the Council of State cannot refrain from 

expressing Ita surprise that Mr, Schmidt should have been 

hllowod to reside in Yverdun for ao lon^ without fulfilling 

the necessary conditions of residence, and requests that for 

the future you will see that the law is more strictly observed. 

"a. To the mme. ConfidmiiaL 

"Considering the relations which exist between Mr. 
PestaloKzi and Mr. Schmidt, it ia probable that tho latter's 
expulsion will cause this old man, to whoso many uiiafortoneH 
nobody can he indiHferent, considerable pain. The Council 
of State bejn^ anxious, as far as possible, to soften this blow 
to Kr. Peataiozd, requeata you therefore, before uotilying 
its decision to Mr. Si^hioidt, to send for Mr. PeHtaloTzi, and, 
without entering into any details as to the charges brongbt 
BgaiuBthis colleague, give him to understand that important 
considerations, afieciitig both his institute and public order. 
Lave compelled the Council to take this step ; Dut that the 
esteem and respect in which ha has always been held are 
by no meaûs shaken, and that the Govemment^a interest in 
his work will remain the same, 

^^ YoTi '^vi]l easily underetand that the object of this oon- 
iidential letter is, on the one hand, that yon may avoid 
anything which would be likely to give pubhcityto these un- 
pleasant iacts ; and, on the other, that you may do all you can 
to «pare the f^olingâ of an old mau who, on accoimt of hia use- 
ful work, his devotion to his fellow-creatures, and his present 
unfortunale circumstances, deserves especial considerntion." 

The justice of the peace was ihus instructed to maka 
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PeBtuloïiî nndcratand a doclsion of -which lio wan not even 
to be told the reason — a difficult ta.sk, in whirh he does nnt 
seem to Lavs thoroughly aucoeeded. Be that as it may, 
Schmidt easily persuaded Peatalozzi that the blow wns 
direct^ ngtiLoat bis zastituto and h-LUiself, aiïd the old inrin 
accordingly addroaaod violent protestations to the Coum^il, 
pointing oat that to send away a man whom he could not do 
withont was tantamount to making hira go himself. Bat his 
proU^alations w^re in vain ; the Ooancil would grant nothiiig 
l>Dt a few months^ respite. 

In bttera dated the 19th and Slat of February, 1825, 
Pestalozzi announced to the Municipality that Le was leaving 
Yvordan ; but he also announced that he sboald some day 
return, and that he etiU clamed poeseflaiou of the Castle. 
Now that his institute had ceased to exist, however, the 
Mtinicipality did not feel bound to allow him the use of the 
Caatle any longer; and yet it was not till they had been in 
correspondence with him for two yoara, and had actually 
begun to taka legal steps for its recoTCry, that they regained 
possession of the building, in which Pestalozzi had left a 
single servant and his natoral history collectioas, everything 
else having boen sold. 

It was with soniR nhow of reason, thereforCj that Schmidt, 
in a paniphîct published in 1847 entitled, Pestàloz:^i and hi$ 
Neuhof^ attributed thft final closing of the Yverdun institute 
to the Vaudeae Council of State- 

Postalozai left Tverdun with Sctmidt early lu March, 1855, 
and found a home with hia grandson Gottlieb, at Ncuhof, a 
place he had himself made and the scene of his first elïorta 
for helping the people. 

Some of his hiographere have etated that Pealialozzj was 
anxious to take to Neuhof the pupils still left at Yverdnn, 
but that none of them were willing to accompany him. Tbe 
Municipality, on ths other hand, in a report addi-essed to the 
Council of State, afÊnns that some time before the institato 
was closed there was not a single pupil left. Both of thcae 
Btatementa, however, are incorrect ; for^ as we stall see 
presently, it is certain that at least foor of his former papila 
went with him to Neubof 

The TTistitntB nf Yverdtm had lasted for twenty years, and 
liad enjoyed an unexampled prosperity ; before it ceased to 
Oîdst, it had falleD to the lowest degree of abasement. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

F£STAL.O££i'h I.A&T ÏKASa, 

ght retirement at Neuhof ftfi writes his last works and Itdlds a 
pauper-schooL lepers read before the Helvetian /Society 
at Langenthat, and the Society of the JVfends of Education 
at Bruag. Last sign of his love for the poor, Bibcr^s 
paiRphlet. Death of J^talozzù HiafuntraL His present 

3TAL0ZZI, nenrly eighty years old, has now loat his laat 
hopes and last illuaions ; he haa oulliTed hie work, ïi ualumity 
the very thought of which had made him shudder. The 
great dream of his life is over; the ideal which he has so 
pasBionately striven after from his youthj which haa been, 
Bs it were^ the one object of his love and faith, and to whica 
he has eacritiood everything else, is no^v for ever gone. 
Schmidt, his self-iiapoaed master, is still with him, leading 
him like & child, but there can be little doubt that thid 
tyrannical control was very irksome to the old man, for 
tbongh ho had aubmilt.ed to it volontarily, it^was only because 
it seemed to him like a fatal necessity imposed npnn him by 
his gratitude and the interests of Ms work. Already in his 
discourse of tbe 12t<h of January, 1818, he had admitted that 
ha was well aware of Schmidl'a fault», and often fiullerod 

^£rom them. 
t One would imagine that bo much misfortane and so many 
diaappointments would have broken the old man's courage, 
and crunhed the activity and originality of Ms genius. But 
it was not ao, for he h&d no sooner reached Neuhnf than hd 
en;zerly took up his pen aj^ain, writini^ first his Sonff of the 
Sii-an, on© of Ms most remarkable works^ and as it were his 
dying instructioas to posterity in the matter of education; 
mid then ïhe Ji^j.-perirnccn of Mi/ Life, o book in which hd 
^ivea on account of his whole career, blaming himself for 
all hia mistortunes, and endeavouring to exculpate Schmidt, 
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aometîmGB even at the expenee of Nïederer. Dt^eîâes theao 
two publications, oE which we shall have more to eaj pre- 
sently, he waa also working at a Hf'th part to Leonard and 
GcHnide ; a new manual tor mothers, with instructions for 
tho oducrttioE of children up to tho age of eeven, to souple- 
ment the Book for Mothers already published, with whidi 
ho was not entirely satislied ; and lastly, a series of elementary 
exercises for teaching children Latin as they learn their 
mo the i^-tongue. 

All this literary work did not in the least interfere with 
his plans for a poor-school, which he now looked forward to 
establishing in the very spot where he had made hie tiret 
nnBuccBBtitïd attempt hi'ty years hefore. With thie end in 
view, he gava orders, almost immediately after his arrivai, 
for thenecesaarv buildings to be commenced. As the work 
proceeded, much too slowly for the impatient old man, he 
woidd go and spend hoiiTB teaching in the village school at 
Eirr, He ate took great delight in vÎHÎting hie old acquaint- 
ances the peasants, talking over their affaira "with them, and 
giving them advice and encouragement. 

On going back to his grandson at Nenhof with Schmidt» 
PostaloEEi had boon followed by four of hia pupils^ two oi 
whom had been sent to him from Cadiz. He was so eager 
to spread his method in France, England, Spain, and 
Portu^î, that he sent Schmidt to both Paris and Loudon in 
fortherance of tliis object, and ev&D. laeditated tho publica- 
tion of a periodii^l in French. 

Wo owe these details to Henaing, a former Yverdnn 
pupil, who had become the director of a tminiog school, 
and who visited PeKtalozai at Neuhof, in August, 1825, 
His account of his visit is as follows : 

"I had not eeen him for thirteen years, and found him 
looking older certainly, but on the wholerery littlo changed. 
Ho was still active oud strong, siniplo and open^ hip face 
Btill wore the same kindly, plaintive espression ; his zeal 
for human happiner^s, and especially for the education of 
poor and little children, was as keen as thirteen years before. 
< < . In spite of the heat he accompanied me to Lenzburg, 
und valiantly mounted the two or three hundred steps 
leading to the Castle, , , , Tiie vivacity of his speech 
and the vigour of ajl hia moveTn«"fa inspired me with the 
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bfipe thit the term of hia oarthljr eïîatence was still far off, 
Wy lioart waa full wlicn I took Igûvo of tlio kind old la&n. 
I slidl nevsr forj^et the time th&t it vas my good fortime to 
spend with him." 

It is evident then that in thoae Ifwt d&ys, Peat&loEzi, 
thonçh Btill controlled by Schmidt in Tuateriûl affairs^ freely 
carried on the philanthropic work to "which hiB iiie had beeil 
devoted. 

On the 3rd of May, 1S25, Featalozsl -was present at a 
meeting of the Helvetian Society, at Schinznnch. Ho waa 
■welcomed with every demoriatration of respect, and chosen 
as president for the following yean At the banqaet which 
foHoweU the meeting, he proposed a toast to ^* the Society 
that docB not bmiae tbe broken reed or quench tho smoking 
flax." 

On theSGthofApril^ 1826, the Society met at Langenthal, 
TcstaloBzi had prepared an addreasj which was read by 
Schuler, of Aerlisbach, and which was afterwarda printed 
in Cottars edition of bis works. In tbe next cbapter we 
shall give some account of this interesting document, in 
vhich the author touchea on many social questions that are 
H till burning to-day- 

In the summer of tbe same year, Peatnlozzi and Schmidt 
paid a visit to tbe institute for orphans foimdad by Zeller, 
at Jîeuggen, near Kheinfelden, Zeller managed his estah- 
liahntent with much ^eal and talent, and in moat respecta 
followed Peatalozzi's method. Beirg one of those Chrianane, 
liowever, who think that a cbild^s natural tendencies are all 
bad, be blamed iteslaloEzi for looking on education as a mere 
development of what is by nature good, lu his religious 
ardour ZeUer loved dogmatism no lesa than Pestaloesd 
feared it. 

In Bpite of these differences, the old man was received at 
Beuffgen with every expression of estaeni and respect. The 
children Bang a poem of Goethe's, quoted in Leonard and 
Gcrirvd^y and peculiarly applicable to tbe sad circwmslancea 
of ibeir guest; ihey thou offered him acrowTi of oak, wbich, 

I however, he refused to accept, sFiylng, with tears in his 
eyos, ** I am not worthy of this crown; leave it for inno* 
cence 1 " 

L On the Slst of November of the some year, 1826, tlia 
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Society of Friends of Education Bssembled at Brogg- 
PeGlaWr.i, wbo waa present at ths meeting, hnd prepared 
a paper on *' The eimpleat meftns of educating children at 
home, from the cradle to the age of six." Ai'cer this paper 
Lad been read by his friend and nejglibour, the pastor of 
Birfi PaslalozEi himself rose to add a few now development^ 
and a>>ok& with such warmth, such zea] for his idea, such 
passionate love for children, that he aecmed to have recovered 
all his old strength. 

'Iho sams compasdoû for the poor that had inspired 
PestaloEzi's earliest efforts continued to inspire him to the 
end. ÂA winter approached he was troubled to see that the 
rise in the price of firewood would prevent many of his 
neighhoara from laying in a ao^clent stock for the severe 
weather- Fearing that this would entaiï a terrible amnnnt 
of Buffering and disease on many famihes, he tried to find 
some means of prevention. The poor people, Le thought, 
would spend their winter under much healthier conditio na 
if the hara ground on which their cottages etood was covered 
with a layer of gravel, to teep the damp away, and then 
with two or thi-ee layera of Btraw-inattïng. It seemed to 
TiîTn , that such a simple thing as this would be within every- 
body^g reich. But not Bntiafi<*d witb merely advieing the 
peasants what to do, he sought to set them the example by 
making the experiment himself, 

"With this object he selected in hÎ9 Htill anfiniâhed house 
» room on the ground-floor, where the doorliig Lad not yet 
beeu latdf and, having iilled his pocket with small stones, 
proceeded to throw them in through the open window. 
Seeing this, his grandson had a few loads ot gravel shot 
before the house, and otfered to help him, but the old man 
would not accept any farther assistance, and even in the 
month of Deceraberwas etill to be aeen kneeling in the snow, 
with trembling hands throwing the gravel into the room. 
At last, however, the severity of the weather and Lis ever 
increasing wealcness interrupted the work^ whic^h he wag 
destined never to resQme. Lon^ after his death the heop of 
gravel was still to be seen before the window, last token, as 
it were, of his compassion for the poor. 

We give theeo last facts, on the anthority of Mr, Lippe, 
of Lenzbu^g^ who, at this time, paid frequent visits to 
^eat&hzzï at Neuboi^ 
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But there was Btill another sorrow in store for the old 
IDS^E], a sorrow moro pcigufoit thaa all tbo roat^ and ono wliicli 
■wna to deal tim hia death-blow. 

In writing the E^-'perienccSy Pestalozzî, influenced by 
Schraid-t, whom he was seeking to deiond, had allowed him- 
eelf i'' bo led into many oaibrtunate e^taggenxtioDSj ^nd had 
been vsryunjuBt to those of his old coilaborators who had 
forsaken him. Niederer especially had been deeply liurt, 
end had vented hia indignation in Vverdun with his character- 
istic energy. His grievances had been eageily taken up 
hy a man named Edward Bîber^ of Wuitemberg, ix;ho wag 
employed in the school lately founded by Krusi. This man 
had arrived at Yverdun after Pestaloizi's departure, bad 
Htajed but ooe year there, aod had then gene to îSaint Gallea, 
■where he wrote, in Ni&derer^a j us tifi cation, a pamphlet, 
entitled: Notes for the biography 0/ Henry Pevtalozzi^ and 
Jbr the better understanàing of his late work : Experiences 
'of my Life. 

Eibcr waa entirely devoid of tact or feeling ; hia pamphlet 
ÎB little more than a long insult to tiie venerable philan- 
thropiat who, after devoting himself for eighty years lo the 
service of humanity, was ending his days in misfortune, 
Pe&talczzi'a character, religion and educational doctrine, wero 
alike attacked, and as the pamphlet cont.ained exproaaiona 
which were k]:l0^vn to have bfen used by Nicdercr in his 
Bnger, people readily enough believed that he^if not actually 
the writer, was at least the instigator of it, whereas no oite 
was more genuinrly indigniint with the infamoua production. 
In spite of the ditferences which Lad arisen between Pest a! oeïî 
and Niederer, the latter had never ceased to express respect 
End admiration for his former masier^ and yet ho was ïho 
mnn moet deeply '^in'onged by Biber'a ptimphlot, for whi^h, 
ifideedj certain recent biogrnphors &till hold him responsible» 

Pe3ta!o2zi*s grief was naturally very great when he found 
the work he hold so dear thus spitefully attacked ; but when, 
in a noticQ of Biber^a work m a. Zurich paper, he rend : ** It 
seems that Pesialozzî is like «rtain animals who hide at 
sight of the stich ; otherwise he would reply to these attacks," 
he waa almoBt beside himself with indignation, crying, "I 
Cftu bon.r this no longer.'' 

Utterly prostrated by thÎB terrible blow, he fell seriously 
ilL To his doctor, Doctor Stœbli of Brugg, be said: '^1 
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feel that I am going to die; but I must ha^e six weeks 
longer to rofut© those shameful colamnies/' 

The doctor sought to reassure him, but etrictly forbade him 
to work in the atate in which he then was. The old luan, 
however, look no notice of bis ordera, and forthwith set to 
work to write his answer. But the little strength he had 
left Boon failed hinii and the pen fell from his hands. 

The followiDg lÎDeS] written during these last days kA 
iufferijig, were ibund on hiB table : 

" My Bufferings are inexpressible ; no man could ander- 
Btaud the sorrow of my souL People despise me as a feeble, 
iii£rm old man \ thej no looger think me good for anything : 
I do but eiclte their derision. It is not^ Lowever, for myaelr 
that I am tronbled, but for my idea, which shares my fate. 
My most sacred possession, the behef that has inspired the 
whole of my long and painful lil'e, ia Bcgmfully trodden 
under foot. To die ia nothing ; I even welcome death, for 
I am weaiy. and would fain be at rest ; but to have lived a 
life of sacrifice and to have failed, to see my work deatroyed 
and go dowa with it to the grave, this is frightful, mora 
frightful thEin I can expresa. Would that leouldwoopj but 
my tears refuse to flow, 

"And you, my poor ooea> the oppressed, despised and 
rejected of this world j you too, alas I will be forsaken and 
ridiculed, evea a^ I am. The rich, in their abundance, care 
nothing for you; they may, indeed, oast you a morsel of 
breadj but nothing more, since they too are poor, having 
nothing but their gold. As for inviting you to the spiritual 
bonquetj and making man of you, the world baa not yet 
thought of it, nor will it for a Inng time. But God who is 
in heaven, God who caree even for His sparrows, God wilt 
not forget you, but will comfort you, even as He will com- 
fort and not forget me/^ 

By thus insisting on writing in spite of his weakness and 
Buffering, the old man had sevend times taken cold, and 
thna Goosidorably incrOEised the gravity of his eymptoms. 
His complaint was gravely and as the excessive pain neces- 
eitated frequent surgical aid, the doctor wished to have his 
patient near him at Bnigg. 

Gottlieb Peetalozzi accordingly hired a email room ^ in thd 

^ The room in which Put^'^^^i '^^ed ia now the post-afflce. 



principal street of tLe little tO'VD, ajid when eveiytliîiig ^a^ 
prepared^ atthongh there waa tliick anow on the gronnd, 
took the old muu there, well vrappcd up, in & closed sJedge. 
This was on tha 15th of February, 1B27. 

The next day Mr. Lippe arrived from Lenaburg to see his 
old friend, but found him unconscîoua. In the tnoming & 
paroxysm of frightful pain had been followed by delirium, 
which had ceased about noon^ since when Le had not spoken. 

By four o'olock the next morning the crisis was past, aud 
the old Taan regained consciousiiesâ. He seemed eaey and 
composed, helped to arrange his bed, and talked to those 
about him for nearly an hour. 

" My children," he said, " you cannot carry out my work- 
bat you can do good to those about yon, you can give land 
10 the poor to cultivate. As for me^ I am soon to read in the 
book of truth. I forgivd my enemiea ; may they £nd peace, 
even as I am now aboat to ûnd the peace which is eternal. 
I should have been glad to live bîje weeks longer to £nish 
my writing, and yet I thank God for taking me away from 
this earthly Hfe, You, my cUldron, remain quietly at 
Neuhof, and look for your happineaa in your horns." * 

About six o'clock Doctor Steabli arrived. There wae no 
fever^ no pain, but he saw that the end waa near: indead, 
little more than an hour afterwards, Pestalozïi, with a smile 
on his lips, quietly breathed his last, "He seemed to be 
«milijig at the angol who had come Ui fetch hjra," was the 
teetimony of those who were present. His grandson'a wife 
had watched over him tenderly to the last. 

PestaloKzi'e great-gran dson, Colonel Charles Pestaloiii^ 
of the Zurich Polytechnic School, who at this time was not 
more than throe years old, relates that he has often heard 
his mother talk of his great-grand fa therms last days- Alwayi 
kind and thoughtful, patient when sufTering most keenl^s, 
cheerful and aflectionate the moment he wels free from paiiir 
grateful for tho loaat attention, and calmly happy even at 
the moment of death, he bad borne hia su^erings with ft 
^^ fortitade that she never wearied of recalling. 

^^^ ^ Berfiml biognpbers plaoe tbii tpeeth ttefon the temovd from 
[ Neuhof. It in an i^pen qUBâtimi. Wa Iirta t«k«a tli« view whlah iMiDftat 

^—^ ftft«r oftTbiol taïesùisaUoii, to be tho beat. 
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On ttfl 19tli, tlid mortal remams of tbe great pHlosopber 
and philanihropiat were committed to tlie ground in tbo 
village of Birr, near Keuhof- The news of his death Uad 
Bcarcelj reached Aarao, and people did not expact the iuter^ 
moat to take place ho soon j the commiinicatioas, moreovorj 
were almost interrupted by the euow. The consequeuce waa 
that mniiy who loved and respected Pestalozzi were abaeat 
from the coremooy, though the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood were there in great numbers. 

The coffin waa borna by schoolmasters, ajid was followed 
by Gottlieb and a few relations and fritiuds, villagers and 
children being the only other mourners, Aa this simple 
proceaaion entered the churchjard, it was m^et by some 
eighiy village schoolmasters of the district chanting a psalra. 
In the course of his address, Pastor Steiger Baid : ** If ever 
PeBtalozïd was truly great, it waa in his last days. "Why 
could we not all bo witnesses of his patience and resignation, 
of tlie calm trust with which he relinquished the world and 
all his earthly hopes?*' The simple, touching ceremony 
closed with a hymn that had been expressly composed for 
the occasion by Paator Frœhlich, 

When Pestalozai had been aelced what Eort of monament 
should be raised to him, he had replied : " A rough» unhewn 
stone, sach as I myself have always been.'' He had aaked 
to be buried at Birr, near the school, without pomp, and 
followed by childrea and peaaanta. This laat wiah at least 
bod been fulfilled. His grave was in a narrow strip of the 
churehyardj lying between the chnrch and the school, and 
for uiiieteen years was marked by a single rose-tree. As it 
had then become necessaiy to rebuild the school, the Groat 
Conncil of Aargan, faeliug that the country still owed a debt 
tc the memory of its immortal benefactor, decided to honour 
him by some more fitting memorial- A side of the new 
school was choseu for the purpose, and as the buildings still 
adjoined the churchyard^ althongh a new grave was neces^ 
sary, it was only a f&w steps distant from the old one. 

The inauguration took place on the 12th of January, 1846, 
the hundredth auuiveraaiy of Postalozïi's birth, in tlio 
presence of dalegti-tes from the Council of Public Instruction^ 
the various school-commissions, and many other publie 
bodies. A great crowd of other people were also present. 
The singing of several choral societies alternated with th« 
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Boimd of the church bella, whilst the cofBa waa being raised 
troni ita origUial resting-place, and lowered, ooverei with 
wreaths, into the new lomb.^ 

The meuiorin,! is plaia and euUablo : fiboTC tho grave £b 
a paved space enclosed by an iron railing, and in the middle 
of the wall a niche contaiaing the bust of PeataloBii, b»* 
low whioh is the following inscription ; 
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Here Eests 

HsKRT Pestalozzi; 

Bom at Zurich, the 12th of Jannary, 1746, 
Died at Brugg^ the 17th of ii'^ebraaiy, 1837, 




Sarionr of the poor at Keahof, at Stanz the father of 
orphans, at Hurgdorf and Mnnchenbuchsee founder of the 
popular ûohool, at Yvordmi iho educator of bomanitj ; man. 
Christian, and citizen. All for others, nothing for himself» 
f eace to hifl aahes. 

To onu Father Pestalozzi 
Gratefnt Aargan^ 

" TheMmaday witneased thfl inauguration of a atill wortHenxjemorial 
to thia faithful friond of tha poor. 

Pentalozzi'a Irit^nda bad thought tliat tlie bent wny ai ealebnting Ha 
jubilee would be to Found n,i lost at Neuhof the poor-aohool he bod so toDg 
ttiL-amed of. A printed appeal, tûroulnted ÏJi SnitzcrlBDfl aatl alruail, 
bad fit cane bron^bt in a cotisidprable Bum of moncy. but ua fortunately 
tbU dFflt generous impLilflc had bdoq been cheL^ked by the political and 
roUgioua diBCordH which ^ari? at tbftt timo iraubliag lli4 CunfoderftiîOD. 

Kot being in a positiou theo to porobaso F^eubof. tbe aommittca had 
bo^n obligt^d to bp^a operatioas ou aomo land at Ul^b^rg, near lUiein- 
ffldpfi, thp property of tba Stnta. Tberfl, nnripf the jiitme of the i'jf*fa- 
iiizi Foundatioji, a poor-Eabool was ûBtabliahed for abildr&p of bntb ëe:res, 
ihtth Htip&EBtd divldioDfl for Calbolifla luid rrutcntftnLd. JL ba*i laLely bevn 

proposed toeulargiï this foundation by the addiuou of a tr]Liitin;T.^boo1 
fur forniiag teachera for aimilarinBtJtatioQB^ aud of an eatablirhuiânt for 

rofi^nninff vicioi:« obildtûn, 

Frontsli Switzerland ought alao to h*Ta had her Prataluiti Fointdnritm. 
Aa apr^^I ^^^ ^^t from ïrerdua bhd leeii «veryvhefQ veil received, 
and Mioctisa secmod certain : lu 00Dsecrui?ii(3e, however, of tbe revolution 
of 13t5» and tbi> rfi^ignatii^u of the Trotantaiit iniuistera, party reeling 
nn mo high in the caotou that each eiild^ dreadiug ihe polttioftl sud 
religious tondena^ of the other, maïsted ou having the direotion of ttjo 
eitabljahmeiit iu tin ova haudai aud thia being iœpoaaibie» the aatc^rpriw 
had to ba abandon tid. 





lft« '^Song of the Swan.'* The " Ea:p€rience* of Aftf £ifr" 

Discourse read at Langenthol. 

"We were unwilling to internipt the sad story jast couctuded 
to apeak of tUe works written by Peataîozzi dîiring the two 
last years of his life. 

The Song of the Swan and the Experiences were orl^- 
olly intended 03 parta of the same work, but the author 
BOOH decided to keep them sepo-rato ; tind it woa well that he 
did ao, for the first would certainly hitve Buffered from being 
connected with the second. 

In the life of PestaJozzi by J, Paroz, thers ia an interest* 
hig summary of the Song nf the Su?an in the fornt of a 
diacourae aupposed to he apoken by Peatalozzî; hut any such 
reconstruction ia necesaarily too artificial and too arbitrary 
to leave the reader's judgment thoroughly unbiassed- "We 
think it beat not to attempt anything of the sort, hut to givo 
the author's principal ideas in his own w^orda. In this way, 
by a series of quotations, we shall be able to convey some 
idea of this supreme appeal, addressed by the octogenarian 
to his contemporaries in Toin, but front which posterity niay 
yet profit, 

Tf^ Sonq of the Swan-* 

^eface^ 

" For half a centuiy T have been seeking with nnwearied 
activity to simpUiy the elementiiry iijstryctiop of the people» 
and find for it such a path as Nature fellows îp developing 
and perfecting a man's various powera. purïng all this 
time, despite my many weaknesaes, I havs worked zealoualy 
for this one end. Ky want of skill has indeed oiten abi»wft 
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itaelf in tlie conception and execution of my enterpriaes, and 
has brouglit upon me endless sorrows ; but till now I hnva 
^ borne them with unfailing patience, and without ever inter- 
apiing my eeriouu elïorts towaixls my end. 
*' Itr is iiripoaaible that during such a life I should not havo 
made important esperimeiita in the subject of my inreali- 
gations, and that I should not have arj-ived at ceriuin resuJta 
to which tha friends of hnmauîtj and ediioation oaunot be 
indifferent. 

^'I am now eic;hty years old, an nge at which a man ÎH 

wrong not to think of himself every day as on his doath-bod. 

I have felt this more than ever for sorao time p^atj acd 

hence I am unwilling any lonf^er to put off publisliing an 

account of my experiments, an account which will be as 

I clear aad precise as I can make it, and vill tell not only of 

^^ what has snccooded, but also of whai has failed» Thia will 

^^■«xpl&in the title of my work. 

^B ^^ Friends of humanity 1 take it for what it is, and do not 
^H«:Tpect more literaiy graces from me than I am able to give. 
^HSÏy Ufa has produued nothing complete or perfect, nor can 
^Bkny writing do ^0 either. Such as it ie^ gmnt it an attentive 
^^examination, and whenever you happen upon a trath that 

J'ou think likely to benefit mankind, do what you can for it, 
ess for my sake than for ihiit of the end I have in view. I 
aak nothing better than to be pnt on one side, and replaced 
L by others, in all questions that others understand better thFin 
L I, so that they may be enabled to serve humanity better than 
^MI have ever been able to do, 

^^f "I know not if it be necessaiy to add that a man of my 
F age repeats himself often and deliberately, and that when 
his end is near, nay, even on his death-bed, he cannot 
repeat himself snough, nor weaiy of speaking of what he 
has iu bla heart till hia last breath, Buc nobody takes thia 
Emiss ; most people indeed are touched by it. I liope then 
lliat, considering my age aud position, I shall be for^ven M 
in the following pages I repeat myself too often, and forget 
many important matters which in other circumstancee I 
ehonld not have forgotten. 

"As for those who might like to have a more complete 
Qowledge of my educatjoual experimenls and institutions, 
*I must beg them to read the history of my nnderUikingSj 
which ia to appear with the present volumen" 
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T. (PaBsagen takfln from pages 1 to 9.) 

"Examine everything, itad hold fast to that which îb good I 
If anything better has mûtured in you^ add it in truth and 
love t' what ia truth and love I am attemptbg to give yon 

"The idea of ©lomantary educatioDj to which I hava 
dflvoted my life, consists in. re-Bstablishing the course of 
Nature, and in developing and improviog the tsadenciea and 
powers of humanity. 

" But what \a hujnan nature ? It ia, at bottom, that which 
distinguishes the man irom the animal, that which sh^^uld 
predomiuaio and control whatever they have in comiaoa. 
Thus elementary education muBt aim at developing heart, 
mind, and boOy in such a way as to bring the ûeE^h into aub- 
jectioa to tho i^pirit. 

"Now it ifl evident that this development must follow a 
certain course, that thia course must be the course of Nature, 
and that; it is regulated by immutable laws. 

** Indeed, however great tho dîvcraitioa of raon may be, 
they do not in any way affect either the unity of human 
nature or the universality of the laws which govern Ita 
development. 

"Tlieae laws npply to the whole of a ra^ji's nature, and 
eerva to maintain tlie tieceasnry harmony between hia heart- 
his intellect, and his physical powers. Any educational 
method which neglects either of these three aides, does but 
encourage a partial development, False to Nature, it pro- 
ducee no real and lasting results; it ia as Bounding braaa 
or tinkling cj-mbal, and exercises a fatal influence on the 
harmony of the natural development, 

"The idea of elementary education involves the equili- 
brium of a m&n'a powers, and the oq^uilibrium of tho powora 
involves the natiu^al development of each of them. Each 
power de-^'elopa according to the particular laws cf its 
nature, which laws are not the same for heart, mind and 
body. 

**And yet all Laman powera may be developed in the 
BÎmplest way by use. Thus a man lays the foundation of 
hia moral life of love and faith, by the practice of these 
vîrtuea ; of his intellectual life of thought, by thîokîng ; irf 
his industrial life, by making use of his physical powers. 
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" Lideed, man is impollsd by the very natare of tlie powera 
}i6 possesses to use and train them, and thus to develop and 
improve tbem, afl it\r at least as they are susceptible of 
development and improvement. These powers exist at first 
but in germ» hut the desire to use them increases with 
every Buccessful attempt, though it decreases and aomotimea 
rlisappâars with failuro, especiaLIy if the failure sLould caufle 
BuSbriu^. 

"Further, the idaa of elemfintmy çdooAtion consista in so 
regulating the use of the different powers that every effort 
Bball sut?ceefl, and none fail; and this must ho the case no 
less with theintellcctuftl aud pliysiual than with the moral 
powers. 

"The natural means for this early education are to bo 
looked for in the enlightened love, faith, and tenderness of 
parents, made wise by a knowledge of all the conquests 
bumn-mty htia won, 

"The method of Nature is in its principle holy and Divine, 
but if lefo to itself, it is often disturbed and perverted by 
the predominance of the animsil instincts. Our duty, our 
toart'fl chief doaire, the mm of our faith and wisdom, should 
he to keep it truly human, to quicken it by meana of the 
Divine element within us. 

" Let us now examine the natural and fundamental menna 
of human devolo pine lit, from the three eldea of the moral 
life, the intellectual life, and the industrial life." 
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n.— The Moeal Life (Pages 9 to 15.) 



"The firat csros of a mother for her chiM are fot ita 
physical needs; she satisfies these with unfailing teuder- 
nesA, enjoys the child's contentment, smiles at it with love, 
sod receives an answering smile of love, trustp and gratiiude. 
Theae are the £rBt manifostctiona of the moral and rdligioua 
development, 

"But the child must also feel the peace which proceeds 
from satisfied needs ; this peacie of the soul is indeed an 
eaaontinl condition of the moral devolopmont. It is no soonor 
replaced by anxiety and troubla than love, trust, and grati- 
tude give way to seltishness, pride, and other evil pussions, 

" This want of peace in a child's soul olton results from 
its needs uot being promptly satisfied ; after a timcj expacta- 
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tioa becomes painful, and irritates tbe cbild, &o that wheo 
at last the loug looked-for satisfaction arrives, it no longer 
awakens a quiet pleasure, the source of love, trust, and 
gratitude, but merely appeals to tbe violent icatinota of an 
animo.!, 

^' This discontent in a child often proco^ds too irom qml6 
an opposite cause, from tke excess of care, that is, with 
which we try to procure it pleasures by aiitimpatijig all its 
wants and. encouraging its pride or animal tastes. In this 
way, instead of canfimng ourselves to satisfying real needs, 
we awaken a certain covetousness, which ^ves no peace. 
And ns this covetouuness cajinot alwiiys be tiatÎËËod, the 
child ia neceEearily exposed to diEappoîntmenta luid refusals, 
which not only sour its temper, but stop the development 
of good ia its heart. 

"A good mother tries to avoid each of these two ways 
of dofltroying her child's oontontment, and ia enabled to do 
so by her tenderness and by the natural tact of her maternal 
instinct. She is ranch helped, too, when the circumstances 
of the home are moderately coniiortahJe, by the ordinary 
conditions of daily life. 

"Unfortunately, however, it too often hnppenB that a 
mother's tenderness is paralyzed by vice and her tact ruined 
by error and prejudice, and that the circumstances of the 
home are either Em straitened as to prevent the immediate 
satisfaction of all the child^s wants, or so fidsy that there is 
a temptation to anticipate them, often indeed to exaggerate 
them, and increase its real wants by artificial ones. 

"When the mother Buci;eeds in keeping the child con- 
tented, the benefit is feH by every niemher of the family, 
Tha home becomes a coi ^re of moral and religious life, and 
the cbildf whose trust in its parents nothing can shake, lovcfl 
w hat they love, believes what they believe, and worships 
the earae God and Saviour. 

'' But wten this peace ia wanting from the very cradle, 
the home, troubled in every part, is no longer a sanctuary 
of peace and happiness, and its good inânenca on the moral 
and religious development disappears." 

tH-— The Intellectdal Life. (Pages 15 to 23.) 

'^The starting-point of thought is sen s e-iro pression, the 
direct impression, that ia, produced by the world on our 
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internal EUid external Bensea. Thus tlie puwor of thinking 
is iormed and davcloped lirat of all by the iin pressions of tha 
moral world upon our morfil sense and by those of the 
physical world upon our bodily seasea. 

" These impre^isiona, acting on the nnders landing of the 
oKildf ^Lve Klui hia Erat idcas^ and at tho a^mo timo Q,%^'akou 
in him the desîrd to ezpi^ess them, by signs Erst» then by 
words, 

*' To speak, we mnst bave not only ideas, but practised and 
Bopplo organs. And further, we can only spoak clearly and 
Bxactly of those things from which we have received clear 
imd exact impressions. 

"To teaoh a child to talk, then, we must &rst make bim 
see, Lear, and tonoh many things, &nd especially things whicb 
please him, ho tbat ho may readily give hia attention to 
tbem ; we must aUo make him observe them in order, observ- 
ing each thorotighly before he proceeds to anotbfir. At the 
Bame time he mnst havo constant practice in putting his 
împrefisiona into words. All this is what a good mother does 
for her child when it is beginning to speak. 

"Al'terwarda a Foreiga or dead language maybe learned 
differently ; partly becanpe the organs of speech, have already 
boon trainod, partly hooftnso most of tho fitndamontal ideas 
%rù already there^ and lastly^ because the mother'^tongua 
supplies the child with a point of comparison, 

'*But before a child can compsre things and exercise hia 
judgntont about them. Ills thoa^ht mnst also have practice 
in the two other chief elements of human knawledge^ number 
imd form. 

"The fundamental elements, then, that serve to develop 
the power of thought are Ungnage, number, and form, and 
it ia the bnsinf^p-j of education to present thene elements to 
the child's mind in the simplest possible manner, and in 
psychological and progressive order." 

Pest^loKsi here pinces the following sentence, which he 
bad written In 1824, ond which shows that the old man had 
rot£.ined certain illusions to the end : 






*'What waa done at Burgdorf^ and what has since bean 

done, even more thoroughly, at Yverduïi, for the elementary 
iludy of number and form, has auffîcod, in epite of many 
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dangora, to keep the latter ©atabUahiûcnt from mÎD ; ûnd even 
Eow. tbitt it seems near its end, I ajn atilï, thruiks to this 
Bpa^k, inclined to hope great things from jt,^' 



rv.— The Isdusteial Life, (Pages 23 to 26.) 

'* Art, practical knowledge, bodily skill, whatever in ehmt 
enalïlea a man to make what he Los conceived in bis mind, 
10 what wo call the industrial life. What mro its fundLUnentjii 
elemenla ? Eow may they be dovQlojjBd ? 

"Its fundamental eleraenta nro two: thQ power of the 
thought within, the practical skill of the Benses and limbs 
without. To be completely useful, it must be (be outcome 
of tho harmonious development of heartj mind, ond body- "Wo 
have already spoken of the two first; it remains for us now 
to consider the fundamental elenienta of physical develoj>- 
menn. 

"Just nd elementary fisercÏBCS in mimbsr nud form are 
necessary as training for the intellectual Hfo, so elemeutary 
exercises in art and practical work are a tiecessary part of 
that physical training which is essential to success in the 
indiaatrial lifo. Technical apprenti coship \^ bat ono particular 
form of this training. 

"And further, just as our moral and intellectnal powers 
are naturally inclined to bo active, and attract na to what- 
ever esercisea them, bo our induetrial powers have a siiaijar 
natural iendoncy, and attract Tifl to whatever GïerciaGs aiid 
develops them. 

" The phyfiical instinct which leads us to use our sensoi 
and limbs is generally connected with our animal uatore, and 
needs no assistance Éom us But this iustinct must be STib- 
ordinated to the moral and intellectual éléments which con- 
Btitnte the superiority of human nature. To bring about this 
Bubordination is the eeaential work of education. 

^* Tho osoroÏEe of tha physical powers in due subordination 
to the moral nnd intellectual powers results naturally from 
the discipline of a well-regulated and laborious family life. 

*' This exercise, however, varies enormously with tbe par- 
ticular circnmstancGa of each family, bnt bvgii amidst this 
diversity is to be fonnd the general law of all human develop- 
ment. Thus the child always begins by fixing ïiis attention 
and obaervingj he ihcn proceeds to imitate, at first slavishly, 
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bat presently with in<jre and more freedr^Tn, till at last iuven* 
tioD couioBj and he producea apontatiociusly." 

V. — My Idea of Elementary Edttcation. (Pngea 26 to 137.) 

'^ It coneists in dovoloping, according to tHe natural law, the 
child'a varioiiB powers, moral, intellentuai, and phyaical, with 
fiucb subordination as is necessary to their perfect equilibrium, 

*' Tlii8 equilibrium alone can produce & peaceful, ttappy 
life, and oho likely to profit the general wulfuro. Piety, 
faith, and love bring a man poano, and are indeod ita con- 
ditions, for without these virtues the highest dôvelopment of 
intellect, art or indnstry brings no teat, but leaves the man 
full of trouble, nneaametiaj and diaeontant, 

*^ As aa individual, the man ^vho is not at poaco with him- 
solf generally feels his misery and weakness. Bat as a 
member of a whole, of a party, of a sect, he no longer feels his 
position ; ho is blinded, dazzled. Ho thinks himself strong in 
the Btrongth of othors, skilful with their skill. Faith in a 
majority, a party, a -eect, takes the placo of fnith in himself ; 
loyalty to a society takia tho place of virtue, public opinion 
that of truth. 

"LojoUy, wlietbor it be to a reliions sect or b, politi&al 
party, comoH rather from the flesh tlinn the spirit; it is tho 
bnsineea of elementary education to correct ond weaken it by 
harmoniously developing the personal powera in a roally 
rell^IouB direction. 

" I nou' oome to consider tho idea of elpmentary Bdno^tion 
from tho point of view of tho moons of instruction» From Its 
very nature, it demands tho geuornl simplification of its means, 
which simplification was the starting-point of all tho odn- 
caliooal labour» of my life. At first I desired nothing else, 
but merely nought to reader the ordinary means of instruction 
for the people ao simple as to pormit of their being employed 
in every family. And so, in every branch of popular know- 
lodgG or talontj I BOt to work to nr^^nizo a graduated eeriea 
of exercises, the starting-paint of which wag witliin every* 
body's coinprchenaion, sud tho unbroken action of which, 
always exercising the child's powers without exhausting them, 
resultfrd in a coatinnoiis, coEiy, and attractive prcgroiie, in which 
knawledj^ and the application of knowledga were always 
intimately connected* 
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" There exist general laws for the developmoot of the bmnMi 
powers and for their application in every direction of their 
activity, but there ia also a great diversity in the methods of 
their dovelopmeat, acconiing to the objects to which they are 
G pplied, and acujrding to the puaitiou, faculties, aud chtU'acter 
t»t iodividufJs. 

"It ig the duty of elementary éducation to reconcile these 
divorsities with the nattiral and general law, and to bring 
about a complete develofjmeut of the différent powera, what- 
ever may be the paxticulor methods of tbeir application. It 
does this by making eveiy step the cJuId takes complete and 
perfect before allowing him to take another. Thns the child 
contracts the habit and the need of doing well all he does, and 
nf tondiug towards perfection, not only in thô mutter of his 
inatmctioiip but in his life generally. 

"Before proceeding to point out the confie i^uen ces which 
resnlt from this point of view, there ie one further question 
that I muat conaidor : Is not tay idea of oloiacntary education 
a dreain ? Can it be made the foundation of practical work ? 
On all sidea, I am told, people are asking: Where has it 
really been realized ? 

"I answer; Everywhere and nowhere. Everywhere par- 
tially, nowhere completely. 

"It nowhere exists aa a method tliat haa been fully organized 
and applied to everything. There is no school or instituto 
whose organization ia entirely eJernentary. 

"The knowledge and talenta of the hnman race, even of 
its highest and best representatives, are and will always 
remain incomplète and fragmentary. There are not^ and 
never will be, conditions admitting of the complete realiza- 
tion of the groLLt idoa of elementary éducation. Mumi^n 
nature itgelf oâers an insurmountable obstacle to it, since 
the weaknoaa of our nature, the Divine element of which is 
hampered by the desires of the flesh, doea not allow us to 
look for complete porfeelion in anything. And what ia troe 
in the case of individual men is still more true in the case 
of the general education of the human race. No institution, 
whatever its resources may be, will ever be able to realize 
and spread over a country on elementary method of jjiatmc- 
tioD and education at once general, eomplete, and practical. 
In this respect the idea, it is true, iâ not realizable, and is 
hut^ dream. 
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" And yet, it liaa already been partially realized, not only 
in institutiona aud schoola, but in families ; it has already 
been tbe cause of mucli good and much profn'SHS. At all 
times and in eveiy country it has been ihe conditioa and 
ihe meana of the harmonioua development of man's powcrn, 
and of the supremacy of the spirit over the Ûesh. It Is the 
condition and meana of true civilization, of the improveinen C 
of humanity, an improvement which is our essential and 
necessary object, for vrhich we shall never cease working, 
and which we dare not declare to he impossible. In this 
respect the idea of elementary education is no longer un- 
realizable ; it is no longer a dream, and we must strive for 
it unceasingly, as we strive for good and perfecti(^Q, 

*' My idea of elementary education waa suggested to me 
by the sight of the evils I saw about me, evils resulting 
from, the routine of the ordJuary education. Everywhere 
the course pursued wiiB in direct opposition to that of Nature, 
everywhere the flesb predominated over tlie spirit^ and the 
Divine elemant was ignored; everywhere selfishnese and the 
pafisions were made the motives of action, aiid everywhere 
mechanical habits took the place of intelligent spontaneity. 

" I had no other strength in me but that of a heart full of 
compasaion and love for my feUow-meu ; I had neither 
ability, talent nor practical skill. Against me were eld 
institutions and habits^ the idleness, interests, aud passions 
of people cleverer than mysalf. I was like a child struggling 
with grown mcu, 

*^ The idea which I felt to be my strength was but ui 
impracticable dream; impracticable, that is, in proportion to 
the blindness and hardnesB of men governed by routine aad 
BelËâboeEs, and by ixidiffeietico to piogre-ss and the epirîtuat 
interesta of humanity. In certain of its applications, and 
for certain minds, this idea has already ceased to be a dream, 
and tlie more civilization advances^ the more of a reality 
will it beoomoj Chough it can never reach absolute perfec- 
tion. 

** It is life that educates. Such is the principle which htia 
guided me in all my experiments in elementary education, 
tlie results of which we will now consider from the moral, 
intellectual, and industrial points of view. 

" On the moral side, elementary edacation is connected 
with the home ; for its chief methods are to be found io tha 
26 
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domegtic fiffectiong, those natural and instinctivô sentiments 
ttat have boon impïfiiitod by God in tnmanity as the eternal 
«tar ting-points of love and faith, or, in other words, of 
morobty aud religion. In our institute, it is true, our experi- 
ments did not; begin while the child ^v'aa jet m the cradle. 
And yet the aiiupleneaa of our methods would have allowed 
us to use them for the moral development of much youngoF 
children than those entrusted to us. The child loTes and 
believes before thinking and actirg ; the influences of home 
captivate him and devfïlop in him an inner sense of hïs own 
TEOral strongth. One certain result of our experience, aod 
one in which many noble men have rejoiced besides our- 
Bolves, is that ïhe methods of oar elementary education, 
which enabled oacli child to hand on his small stock or 
ttcquirementa to others^ showed in a thousaod %vaya thoir 
influence on the moral development, and caused a trust and 
brotherly love to reign in our house which, with the artificial 
and unoatural methods of ordiaary education, would have 
been almost impossible, 

" On the intellectual side, it is again life that educates; 
fcr life develops, in turn, the power of receiving impressions, 
the power of apeiking, ïmd the power of thinlang. 

"The power ol receiving impresBiona by observation and 
eiperience furnish ea the child with ideas and sentiments. 

"The powder of speaking is developed by use; it enable» 
the child to make himself understood and to understand 
others. The power to apeak does not proceed from the 
knowledge of the language; it is rather the knowledge of 
the languaf2;e which proceeds from the power to speak. 

" Speech is not only a result of liie, but a condition of 
life» This is the reaaon why ils deveiopment varies with 
social position, Tho motkods of teaching then rauet vary 
too, and be determined by tha resources and needs of enrthly 
Jife. But there are other needs which necessitate a higher 
devebpment ; man does not live by bread alone; every 
child uccda a religious dcvolopmentj needs to know ho^ï- to 
pray to God with love and faith and in simpleEcss of heart. 
This need is a privilege which ennobles the very humblest, 
and, since it can only be satisfied by means of language and 
thought, develops tbem both morally and intellectually. 

" When the power of speaking does not grow out of lifa 
itaeUf it neither develops thn Tinwers of the mind nor pro-" 
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dncea anythmg but an empty verbiage. This ïi nn evil From 
which all classes of eociety are at present sufiering, tho 
lowest as well as the highest, 

"The power of receiving impreBsions and the power of 
thinking are sBparited by û wide gulfj which can only be 
bridEtxl by the power of spenking. 

*'Jnst OS the child must not apeak of anything but what lie 
ha^ hiinaelf experienced, ao he must not, and indeed cannot, 
examino hie thought until he has clearly Gapreased it in 
words. Gramraar is practice in the power oi thinking» a 
philosophical study of the thought itself as well as of the 
tarm of the language which expresïws it. The child must 
bo thoroughly acquainted with this fonû first ] then only îe 
he in a position to examine and study it, and learn foreign 
and dead languages. 

" A child »oon le&rns to speak a foreign language vith an 
illiterate person who merely talks to him without aiiy alteropt 
at instruction, whorf^a he does not learn to do ao with a 
skilled teacher who adopts the mechanical, grammatical 
method, 

" It is also in life itself th&t we must look for the means 
of dovcloping thg power of thînkîaig. 

** When a child's sense-impressions have resulted in clear 
and settled idea^, and when he can express these ideas in 
speech, he feels the need of eiamicingj separating, and com- 
paring thom; this ia a pleasure to which life itaolf invites 
him, and in which he finds the snrest aid for the development 
of his judgment and power of thinking. 

'* To encourage, facilitate, and strengthen this deyeloproent 
baa at all times been the aim of odncation, though it has 
paid little heed to the laws of Nature and of life. 

** At one time it has put before the child a muss of ready- 
made judgments that his memory atone has been able tft 
graap, and which, LDStead of strengthening hii^ thonght, have 
allowed it to wither in inactivity- At another time^ under 
the name of logic, it has offered him a system, more subtle 
than clear, of the eternal rules which regulate himaan 
thought; rules, however, which are but a ch«ed book for the 
child who does not yet possess the power of thinking. 

"The best elementary exercieos lor developing ihe child^a 
power of comparing and jadging, and thus strengthening? hia 
iliDiigh), are cho^e in noinba' and form. But \i the siudv 
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of number and form ia to have any* real Bdncatiooal value, it 
must not consist in shorteoed, mechanical methods, bit in 
a sorioH of exercises so well graduated that the child may 
tahe pleaaare in tha Btudjr^ and aucceod in il : tbat his thiok- 
ing powers maj be always active; that hia judgments may 
be really his own, aod that all he does may be closely con- 
nected with his real everyday life. 

" On the industrial cr aj-tiBtic aîde, ît îb also life that 
educates. The industrial power compnsfs two ekmentH : the 
one, intellectual and interior, which is but the power of 
thought developed by the practical study of language, num- 
ber, and iona ; tho other, physical and exterior, which is but 
the [ïcwer of the seneea and liml» developed by usa. Theae 
different developments must be in keeping with the idea of 
elcmectaiy oduoatJoUj that is, with the method of Nature, 
and must r^ult from a connected and carefully gnidaaLed 
series of exsrci&es loundod on the tendenoîes, needs, and 
natural tastes o£ the child. 

** TLe exercises intOEded to develop Ihe industrial or 
artistic power must also be determined by the gcaeral cir- 
comatancQS of the child's life; for again it is hfa that 
educates. 

'* With regard f<i art and industry then, it is in the condi- 
tions and needs of actual life, and in the heart of his iamily, 
that tto child muat first loam how to nao and improve lua 
powers, 

*^The lesson is mtich easier and much more fmitfu] and 
valuable in thoae families which have to work hard for a 
hvelihood than in those richer homes where the need of work 
iii not feltj and -^rhers the child's help is not rofitiired. 

"Thus the idea of elementary education applies to tho 
physical powere as well as to those of the heart and mind \ 
It encourages the child*B activity from tho very first ; it leads 
hirn to produce results which iire really hîa own, and it 
gives h:m at the same time both the power and the will to 
rise wi ihout slavishly copying others. 

"It ia becauBe these principles of education are still so 
widely ignored that we see so many people entirely without 
skill, taste or originality. This is why ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the worid xmthinktngly follow theslream of custom 
or fashion, incapable of producing anything by themselves: 
this, too, is why, even in the up'n'^- '-laasea, the plocisure ol 
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tuxtiry is TnuGliinore a mattor of vanity tlinii a mat tor 'A 
taste," 

The (oregoing is a Condons [il ion of tLe first third of the 
^Qixg of the Sican, with all unnecesBary developmenta 
omittod. Wo have not apace, however, to treat the rest of 
tlie book in the same way, nor indeed woald it bo BoeeBeai-y, 
since the other parts have far less importance. Farther on, 
tao, thii order and connection of the ideas are sometiraes hard 
to folloWj repetitions nboundj developments are carried too 
fir, and the stylo gfliierally loses much of its iora^. But in 
spite of these defects^ the Song of the_ 3ioGn is full, to the 
eed, of true, original, and prognant ideas. A man who could 
reproduce ihcm iu tbeir lo^iuU order with clearness and 
eloquence woald mnke an admirnhle tre:LHa*> on education. 

We can do no more than glance at the remaining two- 
thirds of the book, quoting a few of the most striking 
ideas: 

" A child accuatomed from hia earliest years to pray, think, 
and work, is already more than half educutod. 

"The gonei-al elTeot of the metboda employed by tho 
education of our time is rather to Bcnd na forth into un- 
known regions than to develop that which is within us, and 
of which, as indapendent beiuga, we stand in need. 

** Any partiouW knowledge or ekill is, in itself, of little 
value as a means of development and education; it is by 
combining and acting on each other that they give harmony 
to oar aature. It is the early and harmonious cnltivation of 
all branches of nctivîty that develops oar moral, intellectual, 
aod physical individuality. 

*'If the religious element does not penetrate the whole 
education, it has but little influence on the life, and remains 
formal and isolated. 

" Religion îs not an afifect of -whut we do, but of the Divine 
element within us, and of God's grace. 

** Elementary education, by developing aU a man's natural 
powers, develops also, and fi"om the very first, the real reli- 
gious element in his nature, aod is thus in perfect accord 
with Christianity.'' 

In writing tLe Son^ of the Stvan^ Pestnlozzi hnd been 
actuated hy an ardent desire t^ save from his own fat6 ibm 
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fondairteatiL) idea of the educational reform Kq t^as nrging od 
hmnanity. rearing to see it involved in tho discredit which 
the failure of the eatabliahmaata he bad founded had brouglit 
upon himHelf^ he endeavoura to show tliat this failure hod 
been entirely his own fault; and in support of this view, ho 
gives, starting from hia earliest education, the stoiy of hii 
life. It wae in thie part of the book tLat hia first biogra- 
phor3 found their information, information true and valuable 
«nough in itself, but so fragmentary that for forty years^^till 
Morf 's work appfiared that is^ — there waa no complete account 
o£ tho groat educational reformer.^ 

In the course of hia account of the Burgdorf infltitutfl, 
Pestalo^zi aaya : 

"I muat Bay hero openly what, during my years of mia- 
forttine, I have often and often said secretly to myself, that 
Bt the Tory iirst stop I took in Burgdorf Caatie I was lost, 
J WEIB indeed embarking on a career that ooulii only end in 
misfortune, seeing that the poat I was to occupy demanded 
the veiy strcDgÙi and administrative talents I so terribly 
lacked/ 

Â little farther on, after having compared hia institates to 
a tower of Babel, he adds : 

**Thifl confusion, so fatal to the spirit of our work, was 
bound at laet to come to an end; and thia being soj 1 feel 
very Btrocgly ttiat the fall of my est abli alimenta at Yverdun, 
iince it gave me tbe opportunity I bo much wanted of plncing 
my work once more upon a clear basis, should be looked upan 
IL8 a piece of good fortune, and not at all as a proof of the 
Tvorthlcssness of my undertaking and of my inabihty to pro- 
duce any nsoful rosnltË.^* 

The laat page of the book well sums np its character and 
aiiU' It runs oe follows ; 

** At this solemn moment, I dare, calmly and earnestly, to 
express my conviction that oortoin ideas connectod with thia 
great question of elementary education have ripened in ne 
more perhapa than in most other men, more even than they 
would have done, but for the vicissitudes and misfortunes o( 
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my life. The rpsulta of my work^ few and BcatWred, it is 
true, seem to me to be Longing like ripe fruit on the tree of 
my life, and I am imwillmg that any kind, friendly or un- 
friondlyj slLOuld sLtiko them to tbe ground. Poor itfi tlioy 
aTs, tlioy are yet ro near mntnrity that I fe^l it tA be a sacrftfl 
duty to do my utmost for thair preservationn Tiie hour haa 
not yet aouoded vhen, aatiâlied os to their fate, 1 can resign 
myself to r©|ïose. Lu the meantime tins other hour hati 
Bounded, in whichi full of grief nnd bitterness, I find myself 
compelled to beg that tha soundnesa of my conception of 
elementary education bo onco more examined and put to the 

Erooi, This once dooo, and in such a ^ay as is meet, I shall 
ave nothiog left to wish for. And ao I olose my dyîn^ 
Btrain with the words with which I began it. 

" Try all things, hold fast to that which is good, and if any- 
thing better has matured in you, add it to what, in love and 
truth, I am hero attempting to gîvo yon. In any coae, do not 
r^'ect the work oi my whole life as a thing already condenmed 
and unworthy of further examination. It is not yet con- 
demned, and merits moat serious att-ontion, not indeed for my 
sake, but for its own.*' 

My Experiences in my Edtfcatfoital Establishmentê of 
Burgdorf and Yverdun. Leipzig, 182t),^ 

In writing this book, Pestalozzi^s original intention waa 
merely to give the reasons of bis many misfortunes, and 
explain the failmij of the various establish monts be had 
founded; hut bis desii^ to justify Schmidt, &nd make the 
public share his oiati admiration for the man, led him into 
making a personal attack thnt was most unworthy of him, 
and for which it is hard not to hold Schmidt in a great 
measuro rcaponsible, eeeing that hù wofi tho poraon coietiy 
interested, and that he e^ïerciâed suoh ft great infinence over 
the old man^â mind. 

Tho attack, which is most unfair, ia chiefly directed against 
tho Kiodorers, thoir faults boing cruelly exft^goratod, whilo 
Schmidt's are more or less condoned. But piVRK this unfair 
nesa was far from justifying Biher's venomous reply, which, 
as wo have seen, linally basteoed Peatalozzi's death. 
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If the book were merely pnlemical, we ahmild have nothirig 
more to gay about it; but happily Peatalozzi often forgets that 
be is pleading for Schmidt, and beoomea the educational en- 
tbiminat ELgaiiij and at these times he i» admirable. 

On the very first page hs says : 

^* At Burgdorf I soon had a very great number of pupils^ 
and uiiforLujiatoly a hundred timet* aa many betaaders. To 
doy all this praise and success seemâ to have been the "work 
of enchantment. Intoxicated with pleasure, joy, honour, and 
hope, we lived ia a Bort of paradise, with iitâe fear of the 
serpeot that in evaiy earthly jjaradise lays snares for the rain 
of poor humojiityf so weak, so vain, and so easily ruisled,'' 

Peatalozzi then refers to his proved incapacity to direct or 
manage an iniititution, and déclares that bis own. weakoBBa 
and mietakos have be^n the cause cf all his misfortuaea. 
Ke also points out that Buch an educational establishment as 
he had drefimed of was, by its very nature, an impossibility,^ 
aod that those he had founded wore, from the very first, 
doomod to doBtmctioa. This boiug so, it SGcms étrange that 
he should ever hfive attrihuted hia f/iilnre to the cippowition 
'which, almost from the be^nning, Lad manifested itself be- 
tween Niederer and Schmidt- 

But however thia nmy bo, Pestaïozaî does himself an 
injustice when he npeitks of being utterly ïncapahle. Was 
he not pre-eminently saccesslul every time that, unchecked 
by material obstacles, he was able to act freely? And with 
regard to the edacation of children, were cot his efforta at 
Neuhof in his youth, at Stîinz and Burgdorf in his maturity, 
and even at Clendy m his old age, crowned with mnrvelloufl 
success? 

He is also unfair to his schools when he says that they did 
no gocul. ÏVom the point of viow of the elementary method, 
they brought about undeninble and important impiovementfl 
in most branches of toachingj improvements which, cairjed 
into different countries by his pupils, gave the firat impetUB 
to a general reform of the old mechanical mothoda. 

When Pfstalozri comes to the foundation of the poor-school 
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ftt Clendy, he entirely forgets his polemical ainij artd lovingly 
describee ihis last imdertiJdn^, the Ijegiimiiiga of -which hod 
BO fully satisfied his longings, Tlien, nftor giving a few 
fidmirablô precepts for the early education of the poor, and 
for the training of primary schoolmasters, he deplores tho 
déviation frcra his principlea to ■cphich he waa obliged to 
consent at Clendy, and which fijially resulted in tha ruin 
of tho eetn-hlishment. Thia pnrt of tbe hook at least is full 
o£ Pestalozd himself, and is not likely to be forgotten. 

At the end of the book, Pestclozai gives the letter ho had 
written to the Nîederers in 1823, in wliich he implored them 
to forget the past and ho reconciled to him, that he might die 
in peace. So conclndea by saying that though the letter 
Las bad no offectf he is âtill of the samo mind. 

Befrire leaving the Expprip'n.iif.Sj \Fe nitist quote tho opinion 
of the book eiqireased by Bloclimnnn, who was nn assistant of 
Pestalozzi'g fiim 1810 to 1816, and to whom, in a great 
meaBure, Saxony owes the exceliezice of her public edutntional 
establishments. The pQS^af^ ia takon from a momoir o| 
Pestalozzi. Wo translato literally : 

**In his Escperiencps he enunciates many grent and fttrîltîng 
truths. Thoso who have lived with him and watched his 
career will, I am certain, bo convinced of tho geneiiil eound- 
neas of his views and judgments, in spite of the two great 
illneiona running throïigli the book ; on tho one hand^thot la, 
lis ininstico to himself and to the value and results of the 
Tverdun institute; on the other, the blind obstinacy with 
which he persistently over-estimates the vnlue of Schmidt's 
work, ûod refuses to recngniz© tbe true character of the man 
tehind his maak of fidelity and aifectioa." 

Discourse delivered at Lanpenthal on the 2Gth 0/ April, 

1826.1 

The Holvotian Socioly had boon formed with the threefold 
obiect of cementing tho different parts of the Swiss Con- 
federation, encouraging those virtues npon which the liberty 
And happiness of nations depend, and restoring some of the 
■îïnpliciiy of former times, 

PestaloRzi'fl work had long kept him absent from the meet- 
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inga of tbe Social^, but he etill entirely aympatliizÊd with the 
epirit of its aim and oHTorts, He was, besirles, one of the lafit 
earvivora of that knot of enlightsnod nnd devoted pn^triota 
who, long ttefore the French itevolution, might have caiTicd 
out ueeful I'efonus in i^urich^ had thej but had more prootical 
view» and ft better knewl&dge of hunmn natuve. 

This conformity between the objecta of the Helvetian 
Society, and these which he hod ao enthuBiasticolIy workad 
for In hiu youih, won the aource of Fcslalozzi's inspiration 
for hia address at Langenthal, which is written with extra- 
ordinary force and spirit for an old man of eighty. Buffering 
onder the effects of a heavy and recent miafortune. 

The author begins by painting the happiness Switzerland 
onjoyod aftor tha ^ars that gave her hor indopendouue. At 
that time she wa6 tranquil at heme and respected abroad ; 
the needs of her inhnbitauta were proportionate to their 
resources; religion, love of coimtry, lundliTiess and modera- 
tion roigned in every hearty thet^ wna a certain practical 
equality too in the conditioDS^ maimers, and habita of life of 
hor people, in apit© of the ineçiuality of rights that reaoltad 
from the feudal system. At that time, also, there were few 
vory rich people and few very poor, by far the greater nomber 
of her inhabitants being psasant-proprietors. 

PoBlalozzi then shows the changes that this state of thînga 
gradually underwent under the iniluence of closer contact 
with foreign nations, the ReJonaatlon^ and eapociallj the 
introduction into Switzerland of that industrial life which 
draws so much capital into a country. 

Wherever the larger industries have flourished, there has 
always been an increase of weahh mid of general comfort, 
aecompanied however by a etill greater inci'GftBe in the general 
needs, and aji enormous inequahty in tha distribution of the 
wealth- 

On the one hand, a few colossal fortunes have been rapidly 
amnsaod, and have given ue &q example of the lusunouB life 
of great cities ; on the other hand, the numbers of those who 
have but their hands, and ai'e ao often wonting in wisdom, 
foresight, and economy have been steadily increasing. As to 
the flmall proprietors that were fiirmeriy so numcroTiB, how- 
many of thetn, attratrted by tho goldfin bait of industry, have 
forsaken the work of the fields and no longer possess any- 
thing j' 
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Aftor showing that this atate of thinga ia growing worse 
from day to ilay, and is likely booo. to coostJÉate an imiaioent 
danger to social order and civilization, the author, as tte only 
means of fighting the evil and alowlv curing it, urges that 
elemeatary education Bhall be brougnt witkia the reach of 
all, Binco it oli^no uvn givô a natural development to all n 
child*s powBre, especiaUy his moral powers, in t.Keir applica- 
tion to the practical life for which he is intended. 

Suchj in eubstance^is the lost work we buvo of Peatalozzi^s 
We know, it is true, that on the 2l3t oi November of the 
eame year, a pupor of his, on the early education of childreu 
in the home, was read before the Society of Friends of Eda- 
cabioQ at Brugg, but this paper has not been preserved. 
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Ik rolftting the history of a great man to -whem we are in* 
rlnbtfid for so many usefnl ideas, I have felt imtil now a very 
natural repugnance to speak oï my own iinpreasione. formed 
during the nine years that 1 was hia pupil. Not only was I 
afraid of interrupting my uarraiive or of unduly proJougmg 
itf but I wished ftrat of all to place before my readerfl 
authentic documenis, my master*» own words, and the 
opinionH of distioguished men far better qualîiied to judge 
of Liui l-hau myself. 

At the same time, the nomeroua puhlicationa I ha^^e had 
to consult would not always have enabled me to arrive at 
the truth, if my own personal recoUectioos had not helped 
ine to estimate the relative value of all these documente, at 
timoa so contradictory. Especially in writing tho end Btory 
of the decline and fall of the Tverdun institute waa it im- 
portant to have had a near view of men and things, so as to 
be able to pass over the many slanderous imputations into 
whicb passion dragged tho men who wore quarrelling round 
Pestalom, to the nusfortuoe of the hoTiourahle old man. 

Moreover, as I hîive to sum up the views, teaching, and 
lasting work of this extraordinary man, and as what I shall 
have to say will not always conform to the generally re- 
ceived idefis on the subject, I feel very strongly that toy 
readers have a right to know something of the personal 
expérience which entitles ma as it wore to their confidence, 
I not only happened lo be in an exceptionally i'avckuruble 
position for hecomiTig acquainted with the mfister^s ideas 
and those of his principal coadjutors, hut I am to-day, prob- 
ably, the last survivor of those who enjoyed the like privi- 
lege i and feeling that I have in my posseaKion a ranst sacred 
trust, I hold it to be my duty not to let it perîfih with me. 

Bom in 1802, at Yverdun, where my father, a French 
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refugee, Lad married aad settled, I eatored Pestalozzi'a 
school in 180S, after having been prepared by oue of thô 
Tiitder-masters for the elementary ulasa» ly some prelimicary 
8*îiiae-improB3mg exercisea in number and form, I watj only 
a day echolur ac tUa inBtitute ; buc oa I stayed for luncli, 
and often slept thore, I was well acquainted with tlie work- 
ing of the interior. 

Aly ûrst impression as I went into my da^às-room was & 
diaogreeable one, Tho room was very untidy, and tho 
furniture and other things of such a primitive kind as to- 
day can hardly be imagined. There were tallow candlea^ 
for instance, without candlesticks or aautï'ers^ and just hela 
by a twiï^tod wir<» stuck into & pleine of wood* The languago 
aad cries, too, of all these Germana gratod on my ear, and 
their manners seemed ëo strange that I felt as if 1 had sud- 
denly been pltmged into an atmosphere of gross vid;5fiirity. 

But this m pression was of short duration- 1 was Yory 
soon won over by Peetalo^zi's gentle kindness, by his keen 
yet lender look, and by the cordiality which seemed to per- 
vade the house. I was soon caught^ too, by the infectious 
good humonr of my companions^ and the almost pasâionate 
eiLgorncaa with whJch they did nioat- of thoir work» Tho 
following fact, which to-day I can hardly understand, provea 
that I was very ijuickly caplivaled by the chann8 ot Peata- 
lozzia elemcittaiy education. I was not quite seven yeara 
old, and yet when the winter came od, and I was obliged to 
get np very early and set offbeiore it was light lo the other 
end of the town in order to be present at the first legsoa ab 
six o'clock, T never dreamed of complaining. 

When Pesialozzi met one of bis young pupils in tha 
corridors, ha would lay his hand oaresaîngly on his hair. 
saying ; " You, too, mean to he wise aud good, don^t you ? 
Then he would talk to him of his parents and God, ofieiL 
ending with a few words about the nec6S[*ity oi putting nur- 
eelvOB into harmom» with Nature, always good and beautiful, 
like ils Maker, I did not always quite understand the^o 
Htlle talks, bat the impression that remained was a pood 
one. la the junior class in which I was placed, the leaching 
wos given in iVench, although during my firat years at the 
institute the mother-tongue of most of the pupib. masters, 
and servants was G-ennan. Their lan^^uage, tastes, and 
babitfl regulat&d the whole of the internal life at (he CaBtl«; 
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ît -sraa, în stort, a Gsnnan-SwîsH household traneplanted 
into FrencTi SwitMrlaod. Every one was obliged to speak 
French at certain houra of the day, at other times all Lad lo 
epeak German. In this way every pupil became more or 
Jeas quickly Bccusfconied to the tisg of a foreign tongnc ; bïifc, 
On the other band, there resulted a sort of mîïtnre of the 
two languages which was not veiy good for either of them. 

During my first four or iive years at the institute, I waa 
too young to observe anything of PestaîOEK^B doctrine \ mj 
childiah impr^^asionB, which were vaiy favonrahle, alone 
remain. I took pleasure in nearly all my leaaons, especiully 
in natural history, geography, mental arithmetic, elementary 
geometry, fiingtng, and drawing, I have, moreover, pre- 
served an affectionalG and gratehil reraembi-nuce not only of 
Peatflloazi, but of most of the other masters, who locked futer 
us with so much kindness in our lessons, games, and walks, 
and especially in our mountain exourf^ÎDus. 

These escursiona in the Jura were a soni^CB of areat 
delight to ua, Tkey were arranjred to suit the ages ol the 
different classes, and as soon as I was aeven I began to take 

Eart in them. Our masters, of whom my faTonrites were 
.ruai and do Murait, looked after as with almoat motherly 
solicitude, making frequent haitfi to rest our little legs, rtw 
freshing na, when we were tired, with a few drops of spirit 
on a piece of sugar, and now and then, when the distance 
Tvoa too great, procuring somo rustic conveyance for us, in 
which we would aing gaily as we passed through the villngos, 
where the peasants often gave us fruit. 

As soon as we got to the high monntain pastures under 
the pines, we lost our feelijig of fatigue, and fell to playing 
gameR or collecting herhs and minerals. We oftf^n gathered 
at some good point of view to sing the wild, simple, Alpine 
melodies our masters loved to teûch us. To-day, after more 
than si:ïty years, I can recall these songs as clearly as in 
thr>ee early days when I first sang them, and they etJll seem 
very beautiful to me. 

On returning from these excursions, the pupils had to 
descrîhfl them, either orally or in writing, according to their 
ngOfl. There was gonernUy a great doal to say, as cur atten- 
tion was always carefully drawn to everything likely to 
Îïrove instructive. These excursions were, in fact, practical 
esBcns in natural history and geography. 
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PestaloEZL took a singular pleoanre in ^^atcliing the games 
ot'liis pupilfl, which he consiiiered of very great importance, 
his idea being that children when not at work onght to enjoy 
themselves, and thac a Btatô of total inactivity h bad, both 
pliyeically and morally. If he noticed a cliiM lakiog no part 
in the games dnrinjç play-time, he could seldom rest till he 
bed tried to iind him Bome other Ekmnsement, 

In thi9 connection an incideot comes back to my memprj 
whicii did not strike mo particularly at the time, but ■which I 
now feel to have been exceedingly characteristic. One day, 
when a fire of sticks had been lighted in the garden, the elder 
pupils amuBed themselves by leaping over the flames throngh 
the emoke, Pestaiozzi eagerly enconmging them. When the 
flamea had died down, and little bat hot emhera and emoke 
remained, the Little ones leaptd in their tnm. But the scsne 
had other witnesses, for the little girls of the Niederer in- 
etitute, the garden of which joined that of the Castle, were 
looking through the paling at tho beatitiful flames and hoppy 
leapers. No sooiier did PestalOKzi see them than he went 
and fetched them, and they too were soon jumping over the 
remains of the fire. Never was delight so cheaply pur- 
chased 1 

ÂH soon as T was twelve years old I began, tbanki to a 
special combination of tircumstances, to fix my attention on 
"what was called ^* the method," in which I betrayed an in- 
terest that was far beyond my years. 

My parents, ^vho were thomselvoe admirers of Pestalozii, 
kept up friendly relations not only with him and his wife, 
but with hia principal assistants. My motJier, who in her 
anxiety for my progress was anxious to be able to follow ray 
leBBone, set to work to learn German, and with such great 
seal that fihe soon mastered its di&cukies. She even pub- 
lished tranBlations of several German works, partly to add 
floraethiDg to i>ur modest reeoarcw, and partly to have more 
to epond on my education. It was in this way that ahe oomo 
to translate Leonard and Gertrude. 

Pestalozzi himsolf took great interest in her work, and used 

to come to our bouse nearly every day to examine it; for my 

nn>thor never fair-cppicd aoytKing withoat first consulting 

him, Afl she thorouifhly understood the old man's Zurich 

, dialect, she was able to act as interpreter for the many 

^ French visitors who wanted to discuss hia views, and so be 1 
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was in tho hal>it of bringing acybndy with him to ■whoTn 
he particuiarlv wished lo explnin. them. 1 remember, among 
others, Jullien of Paris, the author of two hirg© voiuinea oa 
Pt^sttûoz^Cs MÎTid and Altthod. 

Abaut tlie samo time Miss Rath, the dîstinguîahed painter 
to whom Geneva owes the museum which bears her iLime, 
came to Yverdun to paint Pestalozzi's portrait As she was 
iiiliuuLte with my motJier^s sister, sho âUjod with u»^ and it 
vas in our hcus© that Peetalozzî sat to her. 

Also when Mr. Delbnick, the private tutor oi the Pruasiao 
princes, came to stay ût Yverduu, tor the purpose of studying 
the method, my parecla willingly eoasented to receive Mm 
into their house. 

The result of all this was that for Beveral years onr 
drawing-room was one of the places where the PeetaJozzian 
doctrine was most eagerly espouoded and discussed^ either 
by the mastor hiuisoll' onU hie disciples, or by strangors who 
vera generally well qualilied to form an opinion. 

I eagerly listened to these couTersaiioiis and, although I 
did not of course understand all I heard, I can still recall a 
grefLt deaL 

A hundred times have I heard the master himself explnin 
Ms doctrine, and each time with a dilîerenl illoatration. 
This profound philosopher had no love for philosophical 
language, Avith which he had utver been ffinjiliar. Nor 
would he trust himself to use formulitB, of which indeed he 
had almost a dread. His thought, which had been shnpod in 
solitude aad with no help from books, was simply the out- 
come of obser\'ai:iou aud reâecûon, and 00 he preferred lo 
explain his views as ha hod formed them, and attached lunch 
more weight to concrete facts, particular esamplea, and com- 
parisons, than to abatractbns and general ideas. 

On Pestalozzi's return from Ba&le, where he had been 
hoaoored with the gii^ of princes, he at £rst took a cbild^s 
pleasure in showing these gifts, not indeed from any feeling 
of personal vanity^ but because they seemed to promise 
support to his doctrine aud the plans by which he hoped to 
raise the conditioa of the people. About that time I was 
invited to accompany my parents to an evening gathering at 
his house. Ou that occasion, I remember, the old man wore 
the cress of Saint Vladimir, and we all had to taste the 
Austrian. Emperor's Tokay } bat & few dajs afterwaids ha 
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hod ceoaed to think about it, and the cross lay forgotten in 
Ilia cupboard, SomeLjmeSj liow<3vor, when visitora of di^ 
tinp.tion arrived, ho allowed himself lobs peraunded to take 
a little extra cara with his toilette, and then some one wotild 
hastily dress liini, and make him as presentable as possible. 
"We children derived non a little enjoyineot liom seeing him 
eater the clasa-room in his black cont and white cravat, vitb 
the iamous decoration at his button-hole. 

Mrs» Pefltalozzi's death in 1815 haa left a sad improsaioa 
on me. Young aa I was at the time, I was etruck by the 
marked change it causod in the internal lifo of the in^titut^^ 
Neither the high intellectual and moral -worth of this re- 
ntarkablo wonian, nor the value to her husband's work of 
her ta«t, advice, and dovotion have been sufficiently appre- 
ciatod. Although, an invalid and confined to her room, she 
Gontinupd to be a centre of attraction, and every one was 
fond of conruug to her, if only for a few moments, sure at 
least of a kind word> 

Of the large number of people present at the Ead. and 
imposing ceromony of hor iiTneral, thoro waa not one but 
feh a personal regret; all felt inatint;tivôly, too, that ths 
onfortnnate old man bad now lost his chief sapport. 

Whon the iieroo liostihty broke out between Suhmidt 
and hia old colUugnos, my pareota were greatly grieved. 
They fnlly appreciated the many s^od qualities of Niederer 
and Krasi ; bnt having no peraonal interest in the qoarre!, 
they determined to remain true to Pestalozei, whatever 
Lapponod, Ono day Postalozal brought So.hm.idt to our 
house, saying that his friend had something to read to us. 
I roae to go, but Schmidt insisted on my staying ** because 
it was good for me to hear it," He then read ns a fable, in 
which ho compared Poatalozzi to a man whoso house is in 
ruins, and who is obliged to rebuild it Several of his ftlder 
sons are ready to help him, but only on condition that thç 
house be built after their plans and made to suit theiç own 
convenience \ one only, a younger son, offers to cnrry out 
Lia fathor*a plana and implioitly follow his directions, in- 
curring in consequence hia brothers' hate. This, then, was 
Schmidt's view of the dsplorabïo struggle which finally 
ruined Pestolozzl and his establishment' 

I did not leave the institute till September, 1817^ when 
I wen'"H with lay parents to live at Versailles. My father't 
27 
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intention tad been to Bend me to the P*?ljtechnic School ; 
but I had the inisfortune lo lose him in 1819, and mymother 
a few months al'terwards. I stayed on at Vereaillea as a 
boarder in the house of one of the masters at Saiat-Cjr; 
and, (.haulis to the training I had received at Festalozzi*», 
made rapid progreas in mathsmaticg. I waa, however, very 
much behind ia Letin, and could only be placed in the fifth 
clasfl at school ; but, by the k(^lp of same private lessons, I 
managed in two yoara to work my way into the iirst class, 
whoro I nftorwarda did fairly weU. 

After this I left Versailles for Paris, and till 1S23 
attended, as a day-Bcholat^, the special niathematical clûssea 
at the flchciol of Loui^le-Grand. I then entered the Poly- 
technic School, whore I found several of my old Yvcrdun 
comrades, amongst whom were Beaachatton, Jullien, and 
Perdonnet, all diatingnished by their aptitude for mathe- 
matical 

Oiice, during my holidaya, I went back to Yverdun, where 
I found the instituts atil! existîiîg^ ît ia true, but only thâ 
shadow of its former self. I was only able to see Pesta- 
lozzi in the presence of Schmidt, who neyer quitted him, 
and who was the only one of my old masters left. I was 
taken into the room formerly occupied by Mra. Peetaloazi, 
and fonnd some young girls, under the direction of one of 
Schmidt^a siaLera^ speaking English and playing the piano ; 
but whether this was the remnant of the poor-school of 
Clendy, or the beginning of û train ijig-achool for Rchool- 
mifitresses, I do not know. It was profoundly sad to see 
thoae about Pestalozà still encouraging the unhappy old 
man in his illusions. 

At this time, and at Yvcrdun oapecially^ the dccîine of 
the institute had vfiry much shaken pnople's faith in Ibe 
views of its founder. They still had respect for his devo- 
lion, his good inteutionSj and his miefortunea; hut it wbs 
generally believed that hia reason was entirely gone, a ^-aya 
error in which I myeplf, led away by appearances and the 
current of pubbc opinion, was very nearly sharing. 

In 1824, owing to ilKhealth, I left the Polytechnic, and 
went Lo stay with my mother's family. Shortly afterwanls 
I accompanied Biot on his scientiâc mission to Itcily, and 
then returned to Yverdun, where I married and settled in 
J826. 
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I WDS almost at once mudo & ii^ombor of tlie Commission 
charged with the direction of the public BcLoola of the 
Commune, These scfiools were not yet influenced hy Po^tiw 
lozziart ideas, and still foUowed the old system of routine» 
There was one large elomentûry class, however, conducted 
on Llie Laucnstrinn method, the master who directed it 
having served Lis apprenticaship at Freiburg under Father 
G-irard. I could not help comparing what I then saw with 
what I had âeeu in the French schools^ and, before that, 
at the yverjîïjQ institute. Thus th© question of method 
vas always In my mind, and aûon became my favourite 
study. 

Pestalozzi^s method seemed to me to be nndoubtedly tb« 
best and most natural, though I never got so far as to 
formulate it satisfactorily. The twelve fundamental prin- 
ciples discovered by Jullien did not eatisfy me at all; I 
felt very atrongly that the method waa an organic whole, 
and that there muet be somo single central principle 
running through its various applicationa. 

I therefore set to Tvork to make a thorough study of 
Pestalozzi'a views, supplementing my personal recolleccions 
from the ma.'ttor^fl own writinga and the statements of those 
of his old assigtantB who bad survived him. 

In Tverdim itself there were etill three establishments 
that had been founded by followers of Pestalozzi, in each of 
which an attempt was made to put his mi^thod into practice. 
Those three establishment e were the boys* school in the 
Caatle, directed by Kank and Kreia; Naef's institute for 
deaf mutes ; and the Niederera* school for girls, which at 
that time waa in a highly flouriahing condition and enjoyed 
a great reputation. In each of these schoota I found the 
exercises of my childhood atîll in use, and followed by 
about the same amount of success. 

Bat it waa chiefly to Niederer that I looked for help in 
my researches, since it wns he who had made the pro- 
foundeat study of Pestalozzi's doctrine. I was well aware 
that the mnater had never entirely accepted his philo- 
sophical explanation, and this caused me to approach him 
with a certain mist mat ; but I never grew tired of listening 
to him and making him repeat his explanations, which I 
found of the greatest service. Niederer spoke French with 
, ^ strong Qerman accect. and in ordinary conversation not 
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vory fiiicntly; but he know^ tlie acicntifio languagû thoroaglily, 
and on any subject connected with his philosophical studies 
expreased himsolf witb perfect ease &iid clearness^ Ending 
tha right word as unernugl; as if he had beeu a IVench* 
luan. 

His expoaitinn of Pestalozzi's method generallj reduced 
itself to three points: ainii starting-point, and connection 
The aim is the aevelopment of man as a vbaie, with ali hia 
luoralj physical, acd intellectual powers, the particular lines 
of the development depending upon his position in the ivorld 
— ID Other 'words, upon the actuid life that awnits him. 
The starting-point o± the exercises ia to be fonnd in the 
notions the child has already acquired, in hia present tastes, 
needs, aud powers. The conuectiou of the exercises is the 
order in which they follow each other, which order muat be 
so carefully graduated that each exerciae shall give the 
child the desire and the pnwer to do the next. 

But as I was also onaioue for inforraation from the other 
collaborators of my venerated miater, I decided to visit the 
training-schools, orphanages, and other institutions directed 
by followers of hia, and make inquiries of all who were 
known to have beea epecially connected with him and to 
have witnessed liia earliest efiorls. In the jears 1837 and 
1839, therefore, I travelled about Switzerland for this pur* 
pose. 

It would take too long to give the names of all thoee who 
received nie ivith kindness and furnished me with valuable 
information. Of the men who had actaally worked with 
Pestalozzi I will only mention Busa, Krusi, Lebnaan, Seen, 
Hagnauer and Gœldî ; and of the distinguished mea who 
had been intim.ately acquainted with him, JFellenberg, 
Zscbokke, Zellweger, Father Girard and Doctor Lippe, 

In the conrBo of my investigations I visited most of the 
tr&ining-schools, and especially those of cantons Appenzell 
and Thurgan. 

The former, which was situated at Gaia and directed by 
Krusi, with whom I spent a week, interested me eïceed- 
ingly, presenting as it did a perfect example of a Pesta- 
lozEiaa school. It was whilo listening to Krusi's explanations 
that I begun to seo for the first time that the fundamental 
principle of Pestalozzi's doctrine was the law of organism. 

The training-school of canton Thurgan was situated at 
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Kreuzliagen, on tlie bordera of the Lake of Constance, and 
■WûB under the direction of Wehrlij ihe former director of 
the poor-school founded hy PeJlonberg at Hofwyl. Ho wEia 
fin intelligent, warm-hearted man, and kept those about him 
in a Btate of constant and healthy activiry. But hia ta*ik 
waa not an eaay onSj for the director's duty wag not only to 
BCÛ to the general instruction of the students, both Catholic 
and Protestant^ bat to give them aome acquaintance -witli 
practical agriculture, 

I also found another interesting though less faithful 
application of Pestalozzi's principles in tlie tram ing- school 
directed by Scherr at Kuanacht, and in that directed by- 
Keller at Lcnzburg. 

At tliat time there wera already several establishments in 
Switzerland iu wliicli eflbrt« wt^^e being made to carry out 
PeataloKîi'fl idejiH for the eiucation of neglected or orphan 
childi'en. I visited a great many of these, particalarly 
noticing the Schurtanno Asylum near Trogen, fonndwi by 
Zellweger, and Zeller'a institution at Bcuggen near KheLn- 
felden* 

At different times afterx^rarda I tlso visited the varioua 
Bcenea of Pestaloz^i's noble and indefatigable exertions. But 
by that time his fellow-vorkera and contemporaries had all 
pasaod away, and tho only people I could question wore old 
men, ^ho at the time of Festalozzi's Erst expérimenta had 
been little more than children, 

At Yverdun itself I often had the pleasure of meeting 
Bomo of my old mastora and comradea. All thoso who hnd 
lived there before 1817, had retained such peasant meuioriea 
of the place that they seldom lost an opportunity of reviait- 
iog the spot where they had passed tio many happy hours in 
their childhood, " their dear Yverduo," aa they nacd to call 
it, and eo I had many chaucaa of ravivîng my old memoriea 
and gathering freah information, 

It was in this way that I had the pleasure of receiving, in 
my own house, my dear old French niaater, Alesauder 
Boniface. On leaving Tverdiin he \\vn\ established a Po^la- 
lozïiaa school in Paris, which at first had met with consider- 
able access; bat as the plau of studies was in opposition to 
that of the University, the Kuccesa was necessarily shorlr 
lived. I also twice received Mr. Blochmann of Dresden, who 
had taught me music and geography in tho institute, and 
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had afterwards become the King of Saxony's chief edaca- 
ttoaal councillor. 

SÏDC© then rnnny yaara have poflHed ; none of my old maatera 
are ]eft; the very pupils of the institute, if still alive, ard 
old meji, and their loving viaitâ to Yverdun have eatlrely 
Gtiaeed. And bo, lofi almoatn &loue, I b^ve gathered together 
theee memories, feeling that I had not a day to lose. 



CEAPTEB SIX. 



PK3TALOIZT*S EBXIGTOW- 



At first aiglitp Postalozzi's religion does not strike ns very 
favouiitbly i it was neither the mainspriEg of Mb life, nor 
even the motive tbat induc^d him to ^rabark on tbd enter* 
prises of his early years. Even as a child, h6 admired the 
activity of Lis grandfather, the pastor, rather from a temporal 
than from a spiritual point of view, and hissabsequemsiudy 
of theology did but serve to disgnst him -witli o, formal and 
dead orthodoiy, Bjs faith, too, was severely shaken by his 
study of Eousseau ; and in the varioua philanthropic plana 
lie formed at the time of his marriage, he cared leas for 
Leavon than for oorth. 

At his son^s birth, however, hia religions sentiment revived, 
and, as wq see from certain fervent passages in his diary, 
exercised no small inunence over him, though even now bis 
faith wail not ia Jesus the Saviour of mon, the need of whom 
he did not feel till somewhat later^ ishen ^Forking at the edn- 
cation of his son, and of the poor children he had taken into 
his home. When hia first charitable etfort hud brought him 
to the verge of ruînj ke wrote as follows : 

*^ Christ, by Hia example and doctrînej teaches us to 
sacrifice ouraeJveaand all we possess for our broiher's good ; 
He shows ua that we have no absolute right to a-nythiug 
that we have received, but that it is merely entrusted to ua 
by God to be administered in the service of charity.^' 

Festalozzi proved himself a Christian by hia actions, hia 
ivhole life, his ardent and universal charity; he never 
attacked any of the Christian dogmas, hut neither did ha 
ever make any clear and form^al profcssioa of thcTOi dreading 
the infinence of dogmatism on the development of the reli- 
gious sentiment. Moreover, tboagh a Protestant himsi^K 
he was aoxions to have hia work accepted by Catholics, and 
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accordingly, in all he wrote and said, lio care fnlly avoid od 
everytiiing tLat was likely to woiind any mau's religious 
conrictioTis. 

FôBlalozzi was certainly not one of those people -who look 
npoQ the BiMo as a marely human book, but neither wils he 
cne of thoao w^lio consider it to be entirely Divine. Tlifl 
co^exiatence of the Divine and human elements incur sacred 
books is, in our opinion, beyond dmpnte, but inasmuch aa it 
Is a question that gives rise to such an iuJiiiite variety oi 
opinions, it is avoided by many, not from indifference, but 
from a desire for nuily. 

Judging from Pestalozai^s writings, it would aeem that he 
aocepted the Divine authority for everything afTccting muu's 
B&noti£cation, but for nothing else. Hiâ distinction tietwetjn 
Divine and human was not very clear or precise, however; 
indeed, hia fitatuments are sometimes so contradictory, that 
even those who assert that he was a rationalist are able to 
point to paaBagea in support of their view. 

Furthermore, PeataJozzi must have scandalized the Chris- 
tiana of his time by his contempt for the study of the 
catechism, and indeed for verbal teaching in general as a 
moana for dovoloping ^ child's roligioue acntimont. But in 
this respect hia ideas were not so neiy as was generally 
believed, for they had been current aa long ago as tb© 
iteformation ; they had, however, disappeared before the 
steadily înoreasiûg power of a formalism that cared for 
nothing but woi-ds. 

The foJlowmg passage occurs ia <Ekolampad*B Antisyn- 
grammiHj pubUshed in 1526 ; 

"Theontward word is not the object of faithj not that 
which bricga ua the blood of Christ, food, and clothiug. It 
is givoE to na merely to incite na to find things, and these 
we rauafc look for in ourselvea. Words teaoJi uâ nothing but 
words. If we do not iirst know the tkingg themaelvea, how 
flhall we know what words are fit to express them worthily? 
If you do Dot already posH-^ess a certain knowledge, you may 
listen to words for hours, but you will learn nothing." ' 

The ruin of the Yverdan institute coincided with the 
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appearance in Swïtsevland of a religions re^val -wbîch, but 
for the em>r9 with which it was û^M^nmpaniefl, wcmH liav& 
filled Festalozzi'a heart with joy. At lirst the old man saw 
little else ia the movemont but a return to prhnitive Christian 
tiimplicity, and welcomed it with eager gladneaa, as ia proved 
by the following passage of his diacourae for the 12th of 
January, 1818 : 

" Tlie religioua spirit, the hlessiiig of the house, atîll 
eiïgt9 among ua ; but it ia without ianor life, and ia reduced 
to a mere reasoning spirit that does nothiog but talk of 
what ia holy and Divine. , . . And yet, the true spirit 
of Christ*s teaching aeema to be Striking new and deep roota 
amid tha corruption of our race, and to bo nourishing a pure 
inner life in thoosands of souls. Indeed it is this alone that 
will fumish ub with the strength and principles necessary 
foriigbting against the ideas, feelings, desires and habita 
of our century, which are nadoabtodly the chief caoeea of 
the degradatioa of the people." 

Before long, however, Peataloazi, had ceased to be in entire 
flympathy with the revîvaîiala who, while preaching a truer 
ajid more living Christianity thau the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century had left to the greût mass of ProtestaulB, 
were also preaching a narrow, repressive theology, that left 
hardly any place for froe will, deprived man of the power of 
working at hia own sanctification, and above all refused to 
recognize in the child any single element of good. It ù) 
clear that such a theology as this could not he acceptable to 
PestaloKzi, and so il came to pEU^a that the leaders of the 
movement refused to look upon îïiic as a Chrisiian. 

This judgment was unfortunately confirmed by the tesli- 
mony of Romsauer, a pupil of Pestalozïi» and one of his 
best collaborai ors, who after leaving the Yverdua institute 
had hecom* a fervent Pietiat. In the work we have already 
quoted, while doing fnll justice to his old master, for whom 
he is still full of gratitude and allection, he compkijis of 
never having been instructed in sound Christian doctrine, 
and ospocially in the doctrine of original sin. 

And yet there can be no doubt that Pe^talozri recogniied 
the existence of evil in the human aoul, for it is the obvioua 
teaching of hie fable, Tftiftneeftor yCAe Ai7Zj already t[UOl€d< 
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A Himilar view to Rainsauer'a is expressed by writera who 
shared his religious opinionB, Bach as Blochmann, ChavauDQS 
audParoz, all ealightened and friendly critics. Tliere baa 
even been published a. Oeriuan pamphlet, hearing tlie title, 
Wat Pestalozzi aChristiaTif a cjiiestioQ which the author 
enswere in the negative. 

On the other aide, however, we are glad to be able tf> 
cite the leatimouy of Jayet,^ an eager partinan of the revivil, 
and tt man eminently qualified to form a correct estimate of 
Pestalozzi, The following passage ia taken irom a letter 
he wrote at ourepecial request: 

"The subject of your letter ia one of ttoBs which have 
the greateat claim on my interest, I owe much toPestalozzi, 
who was itlmoat a father to me. But an answer is not easy ; 
indeed I should need rather a pamphlet than a letter for my 
recoil ectiona, Thia, however, is not what you aalc for, nor 
conld X and time for it. I shall just jot things down then 
as I remember them, beginning with the religious question 
upon which you Jay particular stress, 

" There waa cortainly no kok of piety in PcataleEzi, though 
certain important points of Christianity were not clear to 
him. He did not beiieve in mao's fall, for instance, or at 
any rate he bad not a aufficiently clear conception of it. 
And so, as a natural couseguence, ho ignored the fact of 
expiation and redemption by Christ's blood. In his efforts 
to raise mankind he relied exclusively upon his method, or 
rather upon a perfected method of education, ignoring all 
other meaDB, the great and chief meana, 

*^ I remember^ however, that Pestalozzi^ ignorant as he was 
of the essence of the Gospel» had thoroughly caught its 
spirit in his manner of treating ua. Faith and love were 
words that were constantly recurring in his religious dis- 
oourees, He eeems to have taken as hie mcdôl tiod^e way 
of turning m en^s hearts to Himself, who does not hold the 
piilty innocent, and yet pardons men that they may fear 
Him. Xhough Pestalozzi waa not parnicularly atrict, he had 
no diffioulty in controlling ua. But his dieeiplino w&s love. 



■ Mr. Jttyetwag ono of tbo fint papDis flntered at tbfl Tverdun inptituta. 
He alterwanid became a pastor, ani was one cf tlie moat arcji>Dt apostlei 
Di Uib roiiKiiJUB ruvival. 
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"When Le scolded tie, U was with Lis arms ronnd onr neoka. 
He reached our conacieûcea through our hearts. And thus, 
\pithout knowing it^ lie propared many a soul for the dis- 
cipline of the Gospel and God's methods of salvation. I have 
oftea been struck bj tho uumbor of Pestiilozzi'a old pupils 
■who aftfirwarda ambraced the faith, for which they nlmost 
eeemod to have been prepared» , . . 

"PeetalozBi aimed more at hannouioualy developing the 
faculties iliau fit makiug uae of Lhsiu for the aciiuiremexit of 
positive knowledge; he sought to prepare the vnse rather 
than fill it. But this judicious plan not infrequently gave 
rise to miBapprehension, and I afterwards heard many 
parents dud fsiult wUk Featalozzij saying: 'As long as my 
Boa woa with Pestalozin he learued nothing, hat as soon as I 
put him somewhere else ho made rapid progrosa,' Aod I 
often had the greatest diffîculty to make these people under- 
stand that this veiy progress was owing to the judicious 
prsparation th&ir ohildren had receivod fi-om Poatalozai»" 

These last remarks are important, and throw considerable 
light on the many contradictory opiuiona that Lave been 
expressed about Festalozzi, 

May we helieve that after the time when Mr. Jayet was 
a pupil in the institute^ Pestalozzi acceptei the Truths of the 
Christian dogma in amore complete manner ? His discourses 
seem to prove that ha did. 

Hero are a few estracts from tlie discours© pronounced 
on Christmas Day, 1811, which is prints at the end of the 
BÎxteenth volaine of Seyffarth'a collection: 

'^ Itfy cliiJdron, we want you to share with na the joy of 
knowing that Jeaua Christ oar Saviour came down from 
heaven and became man among us. . . . Listen to the 
words of the an^el : 'Behold I tell yon tidings ef great 
joy, for to-day a Saviour is bom to joa.' Koop the^e words 
carefïilly in your hearts. 

** Ah, if I could make this day a holy and bler!S'?d divy for 
you, not merely a day of joy, but a day of salvation and 
of saaelLfictttion 1 If your joy, strengtliPjiin^ your faith in 
Jofltis Chriflt, could raise you to that life of truth, justire, 
faith, and love which is in the spirit of Christ, and to which 
Christ calls all men ! . . , 
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" TLe -whole BiWo is Dotting but a collection of the revo- 
lationa of God, culling men to rise above the vain aervîce of 
the world to the Divine service of a holy faith in Him." 

And again, ïn llic diaconrae of the I2tli of January, 1918, 
tLi^ folldwing passage occiira : 

" Let no one say that Jesus did not love the wiclted, the 
evildoora t Ho loved tbcm with a Divine love, He died for 
them. It was not the juat but ajnnera that He called to 
repentance» He did not find the sinner a believer, bat made 
him a believer by Hie own faith; He did not find him 
Lumbluj but mode him Lnmblâ by His own humility.** 

Later atill, when the establishment at Tverdun was on 
the verge of dissolution, Pestalozzi, with his characteristio 
conacientioiisne&a, reproached himself for not having given a 
more solid religious foundation to hia work. It waa then 
that walking one day in the garden of the Castle and looking 
sadly at the old building, he &aid to his compaoiou : "Ah, 
my dear iriond, I did not estabU&h my house fiimly enough 
uprin the tn^.^ foundation, and thus it is threatened with 
ruin." 

On his de nth-bed Pestalozzi cried: "I am soon going to 
read in The book of truih/' ïtnowing fall well that man is 
not permitted to nodorstand evorything here below. He 
then added : " I am going to eternal peace," and died with 
the joy and faith of a Christian. 

The earth has now covered his morEal remains for sixty 
years, and during that time men's opiniona of him havo 
been considerably modified. Hia work is being slowly 
onderatood, and people are beginning to See that he "waa 
misfudged, only because be waa ahead of his time. 

During the lost thirty years, even the moat orthodox 
Protestants have repndiared the narrownsaa of view, Puri- 
tanical harshness, and petty intolerance that so long exitjted 
among the partisans of the religious reviTal, and it is now 
uudoTfltood that* there are diilerent ways of beiag an evan- 
gelical Christian, And so in recent works on Pestalozzj, 
which have been especially nnmerona in Germany, we find 
no trace of doubt as to the Christian character of his work. 

This character, as we have seen, was evident enough in 
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Pestaloazi^B treatmout of tho cliildr&B he songht to befriend, 
but it Stands out moat clearly wheo we conijmre his educa- 
tioaal doctrine mih the tenching of the GospeL What 
Jesua aska for is an inward developnient in Bpirit and in 
truth, Boroething ■which cornea from the heart» Wheu Ho 
eeeka to mafca iis one with Him, it is that we may he nourished 
by Hia love, Eia faith, and £ia humility, aa the branch is 
nourished by the Bap of the vine. He always judges of an 
act by the feeling beliind it, thua making the hidden motives 
of the human soul a meaaure of the real velue of its eiteraal 
manifestât ion a. 

And if we look at the comparieonB by which Jesus teaches 
Hia disciples, we shall £nd Him condtantly tJikiag vegetable 
life as a ty|» of the moral Jtnd religioua life. The kingdom 
of heaven is like a tree that has grown Irom a fimall seod. 
The vord of God is like a seed that falls upon gnod ground ; 
it takes roet and deveJops in a well-prepared heart. God 
pani^htu^ tho siaaor ia liko a gardenor pruning a troo that 
it may bring forth more fruit. Every tre& is known by ita 
fruits; men do not gather figa of thorns, etc. 

Everywhere, in short, He explains the development of the 
human heart by likening it to tho organic development of 
the plant. Wo might indoed call thia the philosophy of the 
Uospel; we are about to see that it was certaiuly the 
philosophy of Pestalossi, 




Pestalozzi was, before everything elae, a man of feeling 



and imagination; it was bia feelings tbat led bim to pnt 
bimaelf in tbe place of the iir fortunate, tt was by his powei^ 
fal imagination that he bo identified himself, us it were, 
■with cluidreQ and poor pecplo as to discover in them the 
trudiB be was destined to reveal to tLe world. 

He was, at thft aame timp, a man of atition. In devoting 
himself to tbe paople^ it wag by deeds and practical expéri- 
menta that be sought to serve them. He only began to 
write when be could no longer act, and afterwards he only 
wrote for the aate of making known certain views which be 
waa not in a position to test practically. 

He would never admit that be bad a carefully thought-out 
^atem, hia intuitions being so simple and bo clear that he 
thoHgbt tboj must be sharod by everybody. It is truo that 
he was imable to formulate them in any general manner, 
because, having ao long forsaken books and the society oi 
Bcholars, be had no power of pbilosopbical expression.. And 
yet be was delighted to bear from Fichte that bis ideas 
were in harmony with the philosophy of KaoL 

It is somewhat difficult, then, to think of PestaloKzi as a 
philosoplier. And yet when we see bis whole life animated 
by one idea, an Idea which enables him first to discover tbo 
faults of the schnoU of bis time, and tbe dangers to civili- 
«atrion resulting therefrom, and then to apply remédies, 
macy of which, despite his awkwardness, met with admir- 
able succea», we can ito longer doubt that some new and 
fertile philosophical principle had bean revealed to his 
mind. 

As a matter of fact, all the originality of hia genius con- 
sists in a new conception of man and man's natnre, of his 
powers, their modo of action, and development. This ia 
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what wo venturfi to caU Pcatolozara pLxloaophyj and wLen 
it ia once underetood» his whole doctrme is aeeu 10 result 
Dftturally from it. 

In Peatalozzi's view, man is created by God and comes 
întc tlie world poeaeaaing in germ, o-ll the moral, pbyelcal, 
an'l întelîecttial powert* whïcîi, if exercÎFwd and daveloped 
by the natural means the world offers him, will, by Divine 
grace, enable him happily to accomphsh the destiny to "whicli 
he i& called. 

In mnny of hig writings, PestaTozai formally recogniaea thô 
necessity of God'a grace, but he knows, too, that if it is 
man^s duty to ask for it as being powerless without it, he must 
none the lesa work as if he could do e\-erything for himself, 
and apply hia whole strength in the sphere of activity to 
which God has called him. 

The only meaas that the educator can make direct and 
practical use of are those offered by the world in general 
and the child^a naturo ia partiiïular ; it ia thot^e that Pesta- 
lozEÏ Studied and co-ordinated, for the purpose of employing 
them in accordance with the natural law of the child's 
\ development. 

This law is the easontinl part of hts discovery; it is a 
consequence of hiaphiloaopbical cODCeptionof human nature \ 
it became the fundamental principle of hia educational 
doctrine- 

It appeara in hts mind as an intuition of hÎB early youth. 
As a general rule he doos not t!o ranch stats tlie law on take 
it for granted, bat he always observes it and acts in accord- 
ance with it. We may say, indeed, that hia whole hfe bears 
its stamp. It is true thai he nowhere formulates it as a 
whoU, bot he gives its principal features in all hiflwrilioge. 
Wo find il, for instance, in the Evening Hour, hia firet 
pedagogical work, and again in the Song of the Swan^ th6 
last production of bis old age. 

As we have seen, this law of man's development ja an 
or;^anic law ; that is to say, our true progress cannot result 
from a mere combination of external circumstances, but only 
from the work that goes ou within us. In the physical or- 
ganism tho orgung are increased and Ptrcngthonod by use and 
exercise only ; each of them profits chieflj' and directly from 
i the exercise which is suited to it, but also to some extent 
.indirectly from tho exercise of certain other organs, on 
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account of tlio Larmany and solitlarity v^liicli oxiat between 
the (illierent parts of tiie aaraa organism. Frogresa follows 
l.>rogre33 in an unbrokoo aequeace, Tha deveJopraeiLt, in 
Bhort, at whateveL" point it may be supposed to stop, always 
forms & wUole wblcli îa haiiaonious and complete, 

Snch are tbe essential features of this law^ diacovered hy 
Pcatalozsi, dnd applied by him ia all the enterprises of hia 
long life, so longj at least, as circmnstEincea allowed him lo 
freely follovp liiti own iiapulaea.^ 

It 19 the law of tfce natural development of man ; we may 
therefore expect to find it living and active whenever thia 
development has not been interfered with by the prejudices 
or possii^as of men and the artl^dal meaas they bo generally 
adopt. Hence Peatalosai aeea the type of the 3qw in the 
action of & good mother in her relationa with her iniant 
child. 

He wishes the mother to leam to coucinne &nd complete 
this work she htis so woll hcgun, to tench always in the 
same spirit all that the child is capable of Jearniug» and to 
make him discover for himself the elements of the knowledge 
that he will aiterwards actjaire iu the eohooh The vr^rk of 
the school, in fact, ia to be but tho continuation of the work 
begun by the mother. This work embraces moral devolop- 
moutj phy&ical development, aui iutetlectnal development, 
all oi which were included by PestaloKzi in what he called 
hi3 " idea of elementary education." 

In moral development each indîviinal faculty of the heart 
mast be sot in accion and exercised, that it may not perish 
but gain strength and breadth ; thus, all faith must proceed 
from a first act of faith, all love from a first promptirg oi 
love, all jufiticB from a first eeatiment of justice, and it ia m 
ordiuary life and especially in tbe Lome that the meaûs and 
oppoi"t unities for thia development of the heart are to be 
found; '*for," says Pestalozzi, **it is life that educates," 
Ppr the development o£ tho moral nature tho philosopher of 
education did not propose any special and décrite series of 
exercises, for it would have been impossible to draw one up ; 



' In The PhUostiphfi and Practice of Educaiion wo h&vB ehowu thai 
thin }iw rcenlta Qtrïotly îrota llio oli^crvfttioii pf JaotB, we lia^'o fonaalabed 
it in \\E eciiitiji and viO have endeavoured to apply it to all branches ol 
Bdacaiioo. 
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but he organized all the cliild'a activity in sucli a way ne to 
give him ito other motive power than feelings aud desirea 
consistent witli Christian moroUty, and in doing that he 
ireod iJio education of the heart trom tlie eubvei'sive iu* 
flueiices of the scbooL 

In pLyaicol development the organic law had naturally 
not been entirely ignored, but puhlio education took IHtio 
notice of it, Pestalozzi revived gymnaslics at a limo -when 
Europe had allowed them to fall ijito cojnplete neglect. la 
iiis iustitutiona he graduated the^Q esercii^es in a manner 
which haa siuco been imitated and improvocl upon. 

But it was above all iu what hfi did for iatelletitiial develop* 
xneot that Peetalozzi obtained the euccess most calculated to 
strike the public, a success which amazed his visitors and 
brought gênerai atteutiou upon hia iiudert^in^a. Ho sought 
out ihe simplest Qlemeuls of our knowledge in the fortn in 
which the^ engage the attention of the little child ; be made 
Lim acquire them by thct direct and poreonal experience 
which he calls se uae-i m pression^ and developed theni by & 
aeries of ©lercisea which proceeded by almost imperceptible 
degrees in one unbroken chain. This is what has generally 
been called the '* Method '' of PestaloEzi, Bnt however fc 
he and bia fellow-workôre may have carried their labours in 
this diroction, howovor remarkablo thoir sucl^osq mny have 
Bcmetimos been in mathematica, drawing, p:eog^raphy, etc., 
Fostalozzi was not aatîstî^d. He used to say that that was 
not the end to which Le had devoted his bfe^ bat simply 
ouo of tho special means by which he hopod to reach it, and 
BO he worked on and never censed in his lïearch, 

In reality, in wishing to show his doctrine in the light of 
its practical results, he had set himself a task for which a 
mau*s whole life would hardly have sniïicod, eveu had be 
possessed all the fltrengfJi and resouroPA that Pestaloeai 
lacked. Often and oftan in the conrae of hia experiments 
he had recogaized their defects and insufficiency, he had 
BPen that ihey were not giving an exact and complete idea 
of his doctrine, and be bad tried to make up for tUis by his 
writings. It was in this mind and with this intention that 
he publiahed mot^t of his books, but in none of them did h6 
cnncontrace his ideas or co-ordinate his principles in such a 
way as to make a connected whole of his thought And 
thus tiie world has never found in hia works a clear ai^wûr 
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to the of ten-rep gated question; '* What is the Pestalozziaa 
method ? " 

The Song <if the Sican. was the last r^f ihese attempts, bnt, 
notwithstauding the lominouB touches in which it abounds, 
it was oo batter un deretood than the ot^hera. The fact is, 
that in order perfectly to iindeiBtarid FestaloKzi's pUîlo- 
BOphïcal tlioughtj it ia necessary to follow him tiiroughout 
hie life, and above all throughout bia long earieg of writicga. 
There can then no longer be any doubt that what ha aimed 
ût^ what he preached, and what he partially realized in his 
practical work waSj if wb may use the word in an immaterial 
sense, an organic education. 

But the benefita of a true philoaophy are not confined to 
those alone who are able to formulate it. Whole nations 
are almost unccmacLOUBly penetrated by philosophical ideae, 
which^ gradually inâuencing feelinga, opiniona and condact, 
lend to each civilization its diatincti^re ieatiires. 

Pestolozzi^a philosophy haa already begun to produce an 
effect of this sort. It is very little known and yet its 
iufl-ueuce ia spreading. Among the jnen who oncnpy them- 
BelveB with education, there are few whose minda do not 
bear some trace of it, even thoagh they may know nothing 
of Pestaloizi'a labours. 

The fact is, that the large nnmhers of men who in Bomo 
way or another came into contact with his work, all carried 
away something valuable with them, many perhaps without 
knowing it. And then afterwards, these aanie men, scattered 
over many countries as teachers, writers, or even as private 
individuals, diffused around them, as it were, some portion 
of the master^a spirit, even when criticizing and condemning 
hîa method aa they had seen it practiced. 

And HO wo apo struck to-day by the faet that in hardly 
any conntry ia anything written npon education, or any edu-* 
cational inatitntion founded or reformed, without principlea 
boing invoked which we owe in a great measure to Peatalozzî- 
Thoy are, indeed, rn,ro]y attributod to tho Swiss philosopher, 
but generally to Uabelaia, Montait^ne, Charron, the Port 
Royaliata, or Erouaaeau, to mention French writers only. 

It is indeed true that PeHtaloazi'a jihiloaophy containa 
many trutha which bad been diecovered and proolaitned to 
the world long before him, but bcforfl him these truths had 
not been dcm to depend upon a common central principle, 
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they Iwtd not been applied to a rational syatem of teactîng, 
they had not been built up into a system of elomeûtary 
education suited to the wanli of the people. Further, thoae 
truths had not been prod aimed without a great admixture 
of error, bo that they had been of little praotioal value for 
education. 

But when the influence of PestalozKi'fl work, an influenco 
indeed often noauspacted, began to mnke itself felt by open- 
ing moQ^a minds to a conceptioa of rationed éducation, the 
true principles to be foxind in the older writers excited more 
attention aui were better understood, and society wua 
aeized with a desire to apply them to the reform of a system 
of education, the defects and vices of whicli it was no longer 
possible to ignore. 

The time has come, then, when it is of the highest im- 
portance to obtain an exact and complete knowledge of Poe- 
talozzi^B w^ork, that we may confer upnu nations the bene£ta 
of a rational education, and thus ensura the fuiura of 
0ÎTiJi2abi0£4 




Qena'al sfatemsnt. Bîstinctwrt bctueen this method and the 
dtfftrent ways in which attempts have fieen madt to apply 
it. Rcg/irded by its attthor as an hidispeTtsahlt* rfieana for 
raiting the people, andr establish h g order G7id harmony in 
society. Stilt Ute chief re'medy for many social evils. 

Feom hia childhood Peatalozzi had been profoundly touched 
by the povoriy and HuiTerhiga of a gi-eat number of Lia 
follow-countrymen, an<l especially by tboir etate of moral 
and iiitellectaal destitution ; he had longed to rescue theiUp 
and make "men *' of them, and had worked for this noble 
eui with all the powsr of his ardent, loving aouL It ^'as ia 
concentrating hiadciiirca o-nd actions on ihia einglfi object 
that ho arrived at the philoaophicaL connltisions which in- 
spired his wliole nfter life. 

It waa to elementary education that he first applied his 
principloa J and hi â marvellous aiiccca 3 proved the truth of 
hia views. We will not hf^re enter into ii]l the details of 
hia methods, but merely call nttentiou in a few words to the 
many improvements which are owing to him, and which, 
adopted by most of our sclioolsj are to-day renderlog impor- 
ttiTit and incontestabla pei-vicea. 

Peatalozzi'a philosophical doctrine hns certain immediate 
and obvious conseciuenceB which regulate the elementary 
method of teaching. 

To leam, the child must be always active. He learoa only 
by his ovTu impressions, and not from words, which maat 
accompany hia ideas to ûx them, hut are impotent to produce 
them. 

Words apart from the ideas tbay represent have no value, 
and, inasmuch as it is possible for the child to connect them 
with ideas to which they do not belongp are even sometimea 
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âan^rona. Tlie cliîld mnst^ as it were» be provided vitli 
fniîtful lîid sttlutfirj impreasiotis, foîlowm^ ouch other in n 
natural and carefully grfttluated order. Ha rauet then be 
required to expretJs clearly in apeech nil the ideaa these 
impreasiona sap^geat; and, lastly, he muai be made to obtain 
a thorough masbory of eaoh idea beforo hoîng introdiioed to 
n new one. 

These principles had been recognized by PcBtalozzi oa 
early na 1774^ at the time that he was endeavouring to bring 
up his child, then betwoeo three and foar years of ftge, in 
iiccordanoe with the ideivs of Ri^uaswiu. Ho had seen in 
them a means for regenerating society by the reform of 
elementary education; and without considering hia strength, 
ha conceived au irresistible desire to put Lia hand to the 
■worlc. This ifl the e^qdnnalion of tlioge eiiceeamvo enter- 
prises in which, so iirm was his faith in these principles 
that, despite failnre and rnia, ho steadily persevered in hia 
endeavour fo give a practical proof of their truth. 

In reviewing the difl'oreut means for elementary teticliiug 
that we owe to Pestalozzi, we shall follow the order of their 
use in the course of the child's development. 

Tlîo exercises of sense-imprcssion and languaffe, after- 
words called obJcct-lcs307i3t ore intondod to teach the child in 
observe ajid to talk— to recount» that is, all the impressions ho 
receives from the objecta which surround him, aud to which 
the master calls his attention. In this wfiy tho child'* words 
and sentences, which raay be corrected, if nocessoryf aro really 
his own wsrkj and express his own thoughts. 

Sense-impression wns also applied to anthmdic, tho child 
learning numbers and their relations by the aif;ht of objecta 
that ho could couiit. PestEiloaii emplojod for this purpose hia 
ittble nfunitA and table of /rtiftioTiS. The series of tlioae 
exercie^s being rather long, people tried to shorten it, and 
Pcstalozai's tables have been replaced by other similar inven- 
tiouB. Those changes, however, ha-ç© brought moi'e less than 
gain, for the beRl pupils of the schools of to-day are very far 
Jbehifid Pestalnzzi'a in mental arithmetic. 

The graphic exercises without mle or compass served 
equally well as a preparation for linear drawing, elementary 
peometry, or writing. Pot theee exorcises PûataloïBÏ used 
«latea. which, from the ease witt which they can be cleaned, 
have been of immense service in primary Echoola. 
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In drav^ing the children were tanght to judge of the length 
of lines and ëÎeo o£ angloa by tho oyo, and w> work out a 
cortajn number of combinations on a given plan. They were 
not limited to copying models^ but had to design symniatrJcaJ 
and gmceiul iigures; and tlms th@y were exercising &t tbe 
enmo time, not only thoir oyo and hond^ but thoii* taâto &nd 
inventive facultiea- 

Pastalozai called relation of forms or sense-impreision of 
forms those gra])hic eaercises which served as an introduction 
to geocnetry. The child had hr^t to diatingui^ between 
TGrtical, horizontal, oblique, and parallel linos; right, acnte, 
Bnd obtuse angles ; différent kindB of triangles, qnadritaterals, 
etc. Then he bud to iind cut at bow many points ^ given 
number of straight lines could bo made to cut one another; 
or bow many aûglea, triangles, or quadrilaterflla could be 
formed from them. These exercises gradually led the child 
to the first problems of theoretical geometry, which he at- 
tempted with all tho more plefisure that he was able to find 
tuoBt of tbe demOTiJitratioiis for bijnself. 

Writing gives little difficulty to children wbose hand and 
eye have been already well trained. Pestalozzi taught it 
Bide by side witt reading^ but he did not begin these exer- 
cises till after tboaa wo have already moutionod. Before bo 
taught at Burgdorf, he had already drawn up a manual for 
teaching to read, in which he had first suggested the use of 
movable lettei-s. Hia method, which has to-day been gener- 
ally adopted, w^oâ to teach from a soriea of groupa oi letters, 
Brranged in order of difficulty. 

Pestalozzi^a method of teaching geography has completely 
revolutionized the teaching of that science. The child is tirst 
taught to observe the country about hia home, not on the 
map but on the land itsoll ; it is the child himself who drawa 
the map, correcting tbe mistakes in his first attempt after 
another visit m the spot. Having thus learned to imderstaud 
and read maps, he cootinaes hia study by the help of largo 
blank maps bung on tho walL 

From the very fii'st day geo^^raphy ia connected with other 
Bcionces, such as natural history, agriculture, local geology, 
etc. J which mike it veiy attractive even for children, 

Peatûlûzsi t&ught tbe olometits of naiaral history by hia 
exercises of sense- impression and language; that is to say, 
the master brought different objects under the children's 
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direct observation» and by judicïoua snggeationa encouraged 
them to talk about them. Preferonce was given to those 
objects that the childreo brought home from their walks^ but 
these w^ero Eiipplemented by collections of minérale, pljmts, 
fitufl'ed animals, etc. 

In the exercises that we have described, Pestajoazi's chief 
means for main taming the attention and activity of the wkole 
cloâSf and for £xiug uamed in the mom.ory of tbe childi^n, woa 
to mnJce them repeat each correct statement severfd times in 
chores. 

When this is done in strict time, the result is tt sort of 
chant which ia not particularly agreeable to listen to, but 
■which has no eerious disadvantages. The children mnst 
be taught not to Ebout, and care must be taken that each 
one takes part m the exercisoj any who seem inattentive 
being qaestiooed separately. But Peetaloazi'a mind was so 
often fall of other thoughta, and be so often (Jlowed his aenl 
to carry him away, that these précautions were often entirely 
neglected, the result being a noise and confusion which not 
only spoilt everything, but led many who Lad no other data 
to guide them to utterly condomn the method. And yet the 
plan in itself was excellent ; nor has anythini; yet beeri found 
to replace it. It had too a hygienic advantage, inasmuch as 
it strengthened the children's chests by constantly exercia- 
jjjg the oigJLQS of epeech. But it hus had bad imitatorâf who 
bnve copied tbo form without catching the spirit, makings 
children repent statements which they bad not themeelvea ' 
formalatedj which were not the expreasîion of their own 
observation, and which sometimeti even had not been ex- 
plained to thom. This practice^ diametrically opposed as it 
was to the method of the man whose name it bare^ must have 
been the canaa of many an unsound judgment upon the 
master's doctrine. 

Singing playad an important part in all Paatolozzî'a ostab- 
liehraents. The yonngest children first learned to sing ad 
ihey had learned to talk— by imitation. In this way they 
formed their voice, ear, and taste, before koowing thoir 
notoH. When tbcy came to theory and notatiooj tijDO waa 
token first, sound being left till alrorwarda. The reason of 
this waSp that lime being, as it were, a mathematical part 
of miimc, the chddren easily grasped it, having been well 
prejmr^d for it by their pfevious traiuliag in noun ting 
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Every lesson in theory ended witli a few èod^ by way of 
recreation- 

Tbe admission of gyninastics into tho progmnimd ol m 
Bchocl waa another innoTation due to Pe^talotai, H© af laoLod 
qnite as mnch importance to this exercise ns to anyol the 
other lessooa. It vaa in gymnastics too that the vnlne of 
grada.tioit, that favoorite principle of his, was brought oat 
nioBt dearly. 

Wo cannot Here apealt nt the other tranches of ids traction^. 
because tho works ia which he sought lo apply his method* 
to them were never finislied. We will merely add a few 
wonis on the auliject of ihe study of langiioge, on account of 
iia great importance, 

Pestalozzi^s popils learned to use their mother^tougue by 
ccnatact and varied practice. In hia first aodertakiiiga the 
l^gaagd learned in this way was German, bat at Tverdnn 
Frajocli waa addi^d, and after tliat tîmo tho cauldron wertt^ 
exorcised in both laugnaires. But it was also necessary to 
teach them grammar, and as Pestalozci had not applied hia 
method to that particular branch of amdy, iJie masters bad 
to bo satisfied with tho books already in nâe^ PostolozzL 
seems to have soaght in vain for a method of teaching gniTn* 
mar in accordance with hia principles ; ^ however, with a aeal 
and per^verance that nothing coold daunt, he coniinued liia 
attempt to find fiome aiaiplQ and ratioaal method of teaching 
foreign and dead langnages to the end of his life. 

"We have only been able to give here a general idea of 
Pestalozzi's application of his method to the diâfemniJ 
branches of elemeutarv educaiion. The complete series of^ 
these exerciser wilt be found in onr Philosophy and PracHce 
of Education* 

Ent we cannot repeat too often that Pestalotzi'a method is 
epirit ard life^ acd that before it can. bear fruit ïhis spirit 
most have suak deep into the i&aster^a mind and henrt. A 
man will understand that he is faithinl to this method w^hen 
his children, freed frcm all artificial stimolns, and eago* 
merely for truth, knowledge, aad increased powers, bring a 
joyfo! dibgonce to all his Icsecns, 
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^ VTe tlink Pestalûzzi voiitd in & great td^^u re bAT« found «bat 
«*Dteâ in Beiiker' 9 Or ça nUm of Lançuaçt, ^ book which was doI pal^ 
lûbed till lotjg after hia d«&th. 
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It ifl true that this happy result is eoinetimes obtained 
by mon who are far from thinking theroselvea followers oE 
Pastalozzi, whose uame» perhaps, they have uever oven 
beard. Dut tliis 19 becnutJo the master's philoBopliyj spreading 
Rlowly and silently, has influenced their thought withoat 
their knowledge. 

Would that ila influence had reached eyerywhere, for then 
we should not eo oftan tee the natural la,w of huumu develop- 
ment violated in the bnme nnd the schoelj witere it sometîtoea 
seems afj though the object were rather to hinder its action 
than to help it oil. 

Publiccitionfl intended for children are, however, improv- 
ing ; indeed, for some years now, tnarvelioug, insipid storiea 
and other artificial puerilities have been more or less Riven 
up, acd Û serious attempt made to interest children while 
giving them solid instruction. This is a great step forward, 
but it is not all. A larp;e miml>or of children's booksj eapo- 
cially in Erance, may still be reproached with making an 
ahuse of Action by multiplying dnuuatic and romantic situa* 
tions, and by iniereating the reader less by the iostruction 
they give thaa by the adventnrea and incitlenta which ara 
its framework. And thus children grow weary of these 
tilings, their taste is spoiled, and it becomes difficult for them 
to take pleasure in true history or real travels, and often 
indeed In any serlona and suâLained inLellectiial work. 

We have now given a goneral sketch of Pestnlmzi^fl ele- 
mentary method in its application to teaching, properly so 
called» Bnt the instruction of children was not tue only, nor 
even the ohief aim lo which this eitraordmary man davoted 
the ardent activity of hia life ; he was anicioua above nil alse 
to reform their moral and religious education, and develop 
their hearts, and so form pious, moral men, devoted to theiff 
duty, their neighbour, and their country. 

We ranst firat remark that this moral dovolopmcnt already 
resulted to a certain extent from the means employed for 
teaciiingi indeed, voluntary, varied, and steady activity and 
the qitest of truth for its own sake, and not for reasons of 
pride or intorcat, wore ominently calculated to ovokon the 
noblest sentiments of the soul, and establish the supremacy o£ 
the Bpirit over the flet^h. Bnt Peatalozzl's method can also 
be applied la a more direct manner to the development of the 
child^â heart, for emce it always makes tho child's boat ioel* 
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îcgB tho spring of action, these feelings are constantly gain- 
ing in strength. It is thus timt for the morîd training of 
children, Pestalozzi reliea much less upoa discotireee and 
exhortaiions thaa upon the practice of the Christina virtues 
— frvitii, love, patience, pardon, etc., a practîeo to -vvliicL bo 
wishes the child to be accustomed froia the very cradle, sucli 
email tilings being ntilîjœd at first as may perhaps seem 
irilles to us, but which aro nevertheless the fouudationa of all 
piotjj moro-lity, and Trîadom. 

The inilTicnce of Peatalozsi^s method upou the child's moral 
and religious development has beeu somewhat- underrcilod, 
Bspeciaily by certaiit piona men who feel the need of the 
Gospel for the eanctifîcîition of eonla, but who, a proy to n 
fatal illiisionj think tliat the explnnat.ion of dogma aione 
can HOW the eeeda of Christian sentiments in a yomig heart, 
and that this will always he enough. Pestaiozai eaid ; " Ele- 
mentaiy education aloue can regeaemte and ttave society/* 
"No,'* say they, ** the Gospel alone can perform this miracle." 
But there Is no real contradiction between these two atate- 
meots. 

Society can only be raised by the raising of the individual 
Kow, if the Gospel is to raise men, it niTist not only siat deep 
into their minds, but become aa it wers a part of their being, 
forming their conscience, and eiippîyÎDp; the principle upon 
which their feelïagai aspirations, and will mnst depend, 

The preûching of the Goepcl, howovorj dooa not alwaya 
suffice for this; even when souls have been really tcrached, 
the effects are too often transitory, disappearin;^ with th& 
generation that experieacea them. A period of faith is often 
BQCceedûd by a period of incredulity, ond it is by no meana 
an -anusual thing to see the children of fervent Christians 
Christian in nothrog bat the name. And so it comes to pass 
thatj eTOU in countries where it has beeu preached for cen- 
turies, the GfJspol is fltill a stranger to Ùie hearts of iLe 
majority of men. 

Christian truth does sometimes take possession of a man 
it a moment^ and such absolute possession that it never 
agaia forsakes him; but such caaea are rare. As a goueral 
nile, ft thorough education i^ needed, not the oufwnrd and 
superficial memory-eduf^ation of the time before Pestalozaï, 
but tlcTnentary edit cation, as he calls it, an education, that 
hit which aets the feelings and faculties in motiou, g^ivea them 
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% direction, Riidj by thus making him really aasimilate 
Tiiom,]ity and knowled^E, renders the child the chief ^ont 
in his own devolnpment. 

The philosophy of the eighteenth century declared man to 
Le origmally good, but spoiled by society. This was equira- 
Icnt to saying that aocicty, in Bpit© of being the work of mn^u 
who is good, is in itself bad. 

In fighting against thia deplorable error, men nnfortuaately 
fell into the opposite mistake^ not oaly declaring mau w) be 
originally bad, but denying that he bore within him a smgla 
gfina of good. And thus, by ri very natural consfiqnf^nce, 
PestaloKzi Tvaa condemned because he looked upon education 
OS a doTelopment, And yet it is absolutely certain that if 
there were no trace of good feelings in the child^a sou!, good 
feelings could eierciso no influence over him, and tliat if 
there wore no seeds of gnod in hia heart, all men's efforts fur 
his moral educfitioa would bo woree than nselcsa. 

As we have seen, Peatalozzi undoubtedly recognized the 
original existence of evil in the heart of man, though in 
Btating his views he too often left this important truth io the 
background, partly perhops because he wa3 chiefly struck 
by the innumerable germs of goodness, dormant it is tmo, 
but yot alivo, in oTon the mogt degmdod souls, portly becn-use, 
hia aim being to interest his contemporaries in the work by 
■which he hoped to regenerate and save the suffering people, 
he felt botmd before eveiything else to prove thai such a 
regeneration woa poaadblei 

Whatever may be the aim of education, ancceaa la not 

naibte without mfthod ; some procedure, that is, in con- 
nity with the natimd law of man's development. And 
thus, ill whatever religloua or philoaophical doctrino wo mny 
wish to train ehildren, we must always take for a starting- 
point their thoughts and feelings as they are, ticc^irdiog to the 
axiom which says that before you can take a man anywhere^ 
you must firat go whei*© ho is ; their powers, too, niust be 
aoveloped by eierciaa, and they must be taiip;ht to apply tlieir 
Btrength to raising thernsolres slowly to the knowledge of 
troth and the practice of duty. 

Now, this ÏS just wbat Postaloizi proposed to do. Con- 
lîderod in itpolf, his xaothoii ia independent of all dogmatic 
opinions, and it ia for this reason that it will never grow 
old, but at all times and in fill countries be capable of appli* 
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OfttîoTiiiiot only to tbo powers of tLo brdy and mind, but niflo to 
the divine element witiim the soul. 

In consecrating hia Ufa to a reform of eleraentaiy educa- 
tion, Pestalozzi not only sought to stop tha sources of indi* 
TÎdual pororty oiid finfforingj but nlao to root out vicoa vhicli 
Ai'ore nadennining the wLole of European society, and pTG- 
paring a fatal catastrophe for civiliaition. This idea comeu 
out m moat of his works. We need only remind our readeia 
of the almoat propLetic words he addrcEeed to Mra. Niederer 
when entruBtîng her with hia manuauript on the causea of the 
î^i'onch Revolution. 

What PestaloKzi considered the real cause of tho evil was 
not so much the absence of instraotlon for the people as a 
yicioua method of teaching^ which pnralyzed the faculties it 
Bhould have developed, and blunted the synipatLies it should 
have quickened. And yet, as a general rule, it is thla old 
method which has continued to prevail in the remarkable 
ostension that tag nearly everywhere been given to popular 
instruction in the course of this century. And thus it happens 
that this grand diffusion of enligJitenvientj as it is called, baa 
often but aggravated the very evil it was intended to cure. 

Aa PostalozKÏ conaidored hia clcTnentary education to be 
the chief means for preserving our civUiaation from the 
terrible dangers he foresaw, we must endeavour to show how 
Kueh an education, if generally applied, might contribute to 
bring about a change in esisting conditions, and correct 
many of the vicoa which are to-day troubling society and 
threatening its future- 

In the first place, it would give true liberty of heart and 
miiidj without which no oiher liberty can he enjoyed ^ It 
would tend to re-ostahli^h in every citizen that independence 
of development and character which teaches a man to observe 
and judge for himself, without allowing himself co he absorbed 
by party or sect, and made a mere puppet in the hands of 
othex-s. We should thon no longer see tho great majority of 
men with no other beliefs, judgments, or feelings than the 
beliefs, judgments, and fee}inga of the mass, blindly foDowing 
tho lead of the most skilful and violent mob orator. 

Moreover, this roaDy odiiûational instmction, by maliïng 
the child tliG a;^Gnt of his own Icnowledge, gives him botb 
taata and facility for learnijig by himself. Formed thus, the 
young mQu takes pleasure in devoting his leisure to self* 
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instructioTi, and thus avoids temptations and the formation 
of habits ^yLich are oftea no less deadly in thair etlect on 
BDcieiy thau on Ma family and liimsolf» 

Titis instruction, too, that every ouq contlnuos to ocquiro by 
hia OVD observations and bis own judgment, Bhiolds men from 
fhe tyranny of faaMonable opinions, — opinionsot' ilie mnjoriïy, 
that iB,— -which at certain times are ahnoat forced upon us, 
liowever full of fliror tbey may be. And it is not alons in 
econrmicjil pcience that men blindly accept fnlse systf^ms. 

To-day the craze for natural science has replaced the 
nninteiligent contempt with wbicb it was formerly regarded ; 
it has eveu come to bo spoken of as science, its though there 
were no othor ; and ita authority, often invoked aven otitsida 
ita domain, is almost the only authority still recognized. 
And thus we hear people declaring that the progi"es3 of 
natural scienca Las put moral science to shame. Mrty we 
not believe that mon would bo \&^& eipoaed to Buch a con- 
fusion oi ideafi if their knowledge were the fruit of faculties 
trained fi'om infancy, and tiie conquest of their attention, 
fipirit of observation, and iiLdej>endeDt judgment ? 

One of tbo greatest daugei-a in thoao domoonxtio times îs 
the séparation in the education of tho different claesoa of 
society. The rich have one education, tho poor another; 
the two classes, each p;oing its o^ni way, get farther and 
farthor apart j with ditt'oreut habita, taslcs, idoaa, oad fool- 
ing, nay, with a different langage even, they ocd by no 
longer understanding each other; and eo niiaunderatjinding 
breeds mistrust, and mistrust not infroquently hatred. It 
is easy to see how much thj« evil woald be loBsonod if all 
children could remain together in the same schools up to the 
ft^« of thirteen or fourteen ; for, by that time, they wouJd 
have a common stock of ideas, knowiedgo, and language, and 
durable relations would be possible between thorn. Schools 
in the spirit of Peatalozzi would render such na education 
Bs this possible, without even the richest and most particular 
parents having anything to fear for their chddrou. Wo 
should not anly want teachers, however, animated by Pesta- 
loEzi's spirit, but a oonsidemblo increase in tho number of 

Erimary classes. But thia latter reform we ehali cerlainïy 
ave to wait for, although the need ia voiy genetally felt. 
There is, however, a reform which might easily bo idealized 
at once, and which, though loss coroploto, would atill da 
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Tnaah to lessen the InmeTitahl© antngoniHin that Bo often 
diu'ideB men engaged in ditlercnt occupations. 

It IB now tha cuatom for children intended for closaital 
studies to begin LtLtm ftt eïgbt or nine years of age, from 
whïcK time they ar©, Jf not antirely separated, at any rata 
distinguiabed from thoir conimdes who aro prepuring for 
induatnûil pnrauîta. Their '^vork ia quite different frcm the 
work of tlie othera, nud tliey are more or loss encciu-aged to 
bnld tLeniseÏTeB ni oof. 

This state of things ÎB not only bad for the harmony and 
sjinpathy that it is so dcsirnble to see existing lietween aU 
classes cf society, bat has bcaidas the serioua disadvantage 
of compelling paroûta to decido upou a calling for thoir 
children before they are in a position to jtidge of their 
tuâtes and aptitudes, with tLe result that many boya are 
launched into classical studies Tçho -will never succeed in 
tliero, and many, "who at fourtoen are clover and eager to 
learn, find themselves shut out from the liberal profei^sJona 
bccojuse they did not make thoir choice before. This state of 
things is ako exceedingly bad for the Btudiea thcrasdvea, 

Peatalozzi vroa long ago aimck by the paiofol waate of 
time and labour involved in tiyiEg to tench cbildrPD Tjntin 
before they are acquainted with the principles of their own 
language, that is to eay, before they have any knowledge of 
gijiiunjar, without wïiich Jt ie impossible for them to arrive 
at any understazidiog of a dead language. He evea iBsieted 
that the study of a foreign modem language sbonld precede 
the study of Latin, that the child might be provided with ft 
first simple means of gnunmatical comparison. 

This Bystem has since been nttempted a Iiundrod times in 
different countries, even in important pablio establishments 
as at Berne, and bns always met with complete succeaa. 
Pupils who have only commenced the study of dead langaagea 
at tUo ago of thirteOD or foortoon, have invariably mada such 
rapid progress, that in a few yeais they have more than made 
op for the time which they seemed to have lost, but which 
ja reality they had employed far more usefully. 

And yet this reform hna not yet beeo generally adopted. 
for nothing is more difficult than to cliange a system of 
studies which has slowly grown, as it were, into a national 
citstom, and which is iut^îuded to preserve a certain unity 
between the schools of a. country» Booka and methods 
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adapted to ctildron wto ns yet know notliing, would not o£ 
course do îor those whose minda were alreatiy well formed. 
Besides, the reform would have to be earned out in all 
schoola simultaueoualy, bo that pupils might pasa fram one to 
rmothor w^itbout détriment to their work. This reform, how* 
ever, would be so advantageous in every respect, that it will 
certainly seme day he adopted. 

Oii"^ of tIig chief vices of modem society ia pride, in all îta 
forma : vanity, ambition, the spirit of rxvûiry and domina- 
tiou, the deaire to shiue, to rise above others, to surpass them 
L'ï power and in wealth; and this vicious lendoncy, into 
which our nature bo easily slips, is aggravated nearly every 
day in clûsa-rooma whoro tho activity of tho papils is atimu- 
lated by priées ond other unw^i&e means. Instead oi beÎQg 
satisfied with the natural emulation which, ia a properly 
conducted school, results from the very nature of things, and 
from the aati&faction of doin^ well and meeting with aucces^ 
taachera employ alï sorts of artificial means to ©ïcite and 
keep alive an unhealthy and un-Christiau emulatiou, a desird 
for distinctions and honours, and a spirit of rivalry, which ia 
not alwayâ onmi^ed with spite, euvy, and hatred. 

In liis veiy earli(?st works, Peatnlozïî condemned and pro- 
scribed th^se artificial means oi exciting emulation; and in 
his after Inboui-s ha did better still and rendered them super- 
fluous. His elementary esercises, in fact, by reason of their 
B tart in g- point J grada-tion, and comiection, are bo thoroughly 
adapted to the faculties, tastes, and needs of the child, that ha 
takes part in them with pleasure, the mere satJEfactioa of 
feeling that he is learning and discovering;, and that hia 
powers are incrotLâing, bein^ ^ sound and BufHcient Qtimulus, 
And BO when we teach children by the rational elementary 
method, we are no longer tompwd to moJ^e their vanity the 
gtiinalua to activity. 

These are a few only of tho point* of viow from which th» 
discoveiy of the great educational reformer appears to ua to 
be the chief factor in the solution of the aocia] problem by 
which 'we are confronted to-day. 

To sum up, that part of Peatalozzi'a work whîdi will etidarO| 
and that 'which constitcteH him the bcnefoctor of humanity, îa 
his application of his philosophy to an elementary metbod of 
éducation. If we have sncceeded in our attempt to explain 
tïJs metitod| it will be dcai' to everybody that ï\ doea not 
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ccnalefc in & certnin set proccdnre, and that no perfect typo 
of it is to be looked for in ^^^hut was done either at Burgdorf 
or Tverdim. It will be clear, toO| why Postalozzi himself 
was never entirely eatisiied with what ho had dono, and why 
ho vreijt on -working and searcliàiig till his Hfe*s end. 

He died at hîa work, this noble friend of tLe poor ; and, 
dyingj he addressed a snpreme appeal to those who might 
do morG and better than he had done, and contmne after kim 
the work that lie had the eorrcw of leaving unfiiushud. In 
his hnmble m^^desty he se^ma to have forgotten thn-t it was 
JjQ who had accomplished the hardest and most important 
task^ by laying bare the vices of his time, discovering the 
principles of a salulary reform, and throwing a way opou in 
■which wo havQ now but to walk. 

It is for tho tme and warm friends of bnmanity, those 
who, nnderstanding Pest.nlozzi, feel themselves at one with 
him in spirit and heart, to answer his appeal^ and follow him 
in tho difficult path made easier by his devotion. To-day, tho 
gate stands wide open, and the need is pressing. 
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■lEDEKElt'g LITERAHY COLLABORATION, AND A FEW WRIT- 
INGS OP PESTALOZZl'S FlltST PUBLIBHED IN 1873. 

"WlsHiNO, in oTir "work on PestaloKzî, to Btndy the evolution 
of bis thought throughout bis long career of acCmty and 
eelf-saGri£ae, we endcavoured to oouaziiar it apart from the 
foreign iniloencGS which occaBionally modifiod its maiûfeata- 
tlons, and, for this reason, wa abstained from meotiouinj^ 
the works publiBhed by Peatalozzi between 1807 and 1811, 
in the writing of which Niedorer had n considerable ahare. 

And yet these works deserve to be known: for though 
they are not always the pure and true espresaion of the 
master's ideas, they still give an intereatiog insight into his 
opinion» and the woiklng of his mitid at tho tiuie when the 
institute of Yverdun was at the height of its fame. 

Nor is that part of these works which is to be attributed 
to Niederer without importance, Pestûlozzi*a biographer» 
have not forgiven this philosopher for having put something 
of his own epirit and style into the spirit and fiiyls of hia 
master; and this grievnuca has made them unfair to the 
moat enlightened of Pestalozzi'a collaborators, nod pr^ 
vented their recognizing his merit and the very real part he 
took in the olEiboratlon of the " method,*' It aoema to ua thav 
to rescue i'roia oblivion a literary collaboration at whicb he 
worked with the most complete seU-forgetfulness, is tbo 
least we f»W6 to hia memory. 

This was aUo the opinion of Seyfforth^ who, in 1S73, 
liublished, as an Appendix to his edition of Feetalozzi^s 
workSj two volumes containing the writings of Niederer and 
the master's other collaborators. 

As we havQ Bcen, Pe&tolozzi first entntsted to Krusi and 
B(is4, nnd then to Schmidt, the writing of what Ke ooUed hia 
38 
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Elementary Boolcs; that is, the Book for Mothers and the 
Exercises on Number avd Form. In tliese worka the 
authors did. but follow to the letter the inatructioaa of their 
maator, ao that wo can hardly hold thorn reeponsiblo for the 
monotony and extreme proliiity which rendered these hooka 
uaelesa for achoola, in spite of the ejccellence of the principlâ 
of which they were such a clumsy applicatioiL Thîâ being 
so, we jxûoâ. say no taoro about them. 

With NiedM:er's colleboration, however, it is another 
matter. When qmte a youu^ maB, he had enthnsidstically 
adopted Peatalozzi'B ideas about education; but his love of 
generalization BJid philoaophical formulas tad led Lim to 
elaborate them stall further, and giue r.hem the form and 
BcientitJc expression they seomed lo him to lack. 

PeataloEzi, with hia childlike trust and modest diffidence, 
goneiTilly submitted hia manuscripts to Niederer before 

Srintiug, though he was not always entirely eatisfiad with 
is alterations. But it was not till afterwards, when en- 
gaged, at Sclimidt's suggestion, in preparing a new edition 
of hia works for Gotta, tliat he waa tempted to repudiate a 
part of \chat Niedorer hn.d made him say, His ropudiatiou 
ia to be found in the notes h& addad to the new editioa of 
the writings we are now about to consider. 

The first in the order of publication ia entitled, On tTie 
Principlea and Plan of a Journal announced in 1807. It 
telk US that already at Burgdorf Pestûlozzi Kad undertaken a 
Journal of Education^ of which the firat number only had 
appeared ; esplaina the circnmatances that interrupted the 
publication, announcea the re-isauo of the journal, and de- 
ecriben ita character. This jonrnaï ia no douht that which 
was published at Yverdun from 1807 to 1811 with the title 
of Weekly Journal for the Education of Humanity. 

In tLis short work of twenty-two pa^ea PeaLaloiîaî is only 
spoken of in the third peraon ; in other respecta, the idea* 
and style show clearly enough that it is Niederer's work. 
To show the need for the forthcoming pablicatioa, he first 
points out that PeatalozKi'a doctrine is generally very im-» 
perfectly nndsratood, and thon gives the two chief reaaona. 

The first 13 the artificial syalam of teaching that has long 
been in use, which makes it exceedingly difncult for men to 
understand snd approve of a course which is almoat ',he 
esact opposite of the courea they have always purgued- 
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Accustomed for a long time to aim at snpQrficial rather than 
solid knnwlfidge, they atill aak the same of the new mfstLod ; 
but this the new meibod ciinnot give them. Somatimes eren 
they go 30 far as to praise the method for results which it 
would be oâhauied to own, and in general tliey admire 
nothing but its defects. 

The second reason which preventa the new doctrîno fmm 
being undoretood, is the way in which it hns been formulated 
and pat into practice by the fouDder aud his Imlpers. It 
Waa not in accordanca with PeatTLloizi'a tastes nnd habï;»- 
nor even in his power, to draw up a general and lr>:ical 
atatemeoi of bis idea; and he has only done so in a way 
which was fragmentary and incomplete. As for the methnd 
of applying it to teachiïJgj it \& still ia a very baokward 
state, and demands much, time and Jabour. Even the ele- 
mentary books already published lack one of the essentiai 
conditions of aaccoss; for while they give certain series of 
©xercisoa» thoy do not osplaia tbo principloa that nro to 
guide the teacher, or the position he is to occ\ipy with re- 
gard to his scholara. 

These are clenriy eQonc;h Niederer's own opinions, and the 
criticism id a fair one. It is only surprising that PestaloED 
should have puhlished the work in his own name. 

It is to fill these gaps, to help the world to a clearer and 
more complete understanding of the new doctrine^ that the 
author of tbo pamphlet thinks the publication of a jounkal to 
be indispenaabla. He onda w^ith a f^w words as to the sub- 
jects to be trented in the journal, and asks all friends of 
educational proprees to contribute to its pages. 

A second publication of 1&)7 bears the title, Â Glance at 
my Vietoa and Essnys in ^^ducatii^n. This vms £rBt printed 
in the Journal of ^ncation, and then, without any mal erial 
tlteration, in Cotta's edition. In character it is quite diiii?rent 
from the firet, and is obviously Pesialozzi's own work, 
Niederer's hand being scarcôly porcoived. 

The 'wcrk fulfils the promise of its title, bein^ a shortened 
account, first of that idea of Postalom^s which, ref^uîtin^ 
originally from his commisération for the poor, ended in Ms 
plana For edacutlonal reform, and then of the dîtïcrent 
attempts he hnd made to carry these plana oat. Pestaloazi 
here shows clearly and forcibly that the chief cause of the 
evils Mid dangers of society is the moral and intoLicctual 
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poverty of tlie mtias of moa, and that tba onlj^ mean» of 
titifety for moderu civilieaùoQ is the realiiatlou of hi^ itJea 
oi" elementary education. 

In Bpeaking of tke period of splendoor of the TTerdun 
justituie, PestaloBsi recognizoa aud deplores its utter iu- 
EufRcieocy as a practical dômouetratioû of tho truth of hia 
fli>ctrine. His jj^r/^at desire is to have a school for quite 
young poor children, nor does he despair of benig able to 
found Dae in connection with the instiiuie. 

Thoro thon foUo^v Bomo quotationa from ^ work witk 
which Pestalozzi was then [18Q7) occupied, bat which waa 
never publiabed. It waa intended to replace or supplement 
the books written at Burgdorf, especially How Oi^.rtr\ide 
T'-aches her Children, -with some aocount of their autlioi^a 
fcub?;equeiit experiences and the pro^eas of his practical 
work. The book was in the form of letters to a friend, and 
Pestalozzi gives extracts from several of the letters. Judging 
from these ostracta, the rnanuscript waa already in a voiy 
ïtdvanced stage and very intereating. We regret that wo 
cannot here give a mors complete account of it, but W6 
would particularly recojumend tho extracts Iroin the seventk 
hiid ei^htli letters to all who caa read Gtrmau, 

Tho book which contaius these extracts^ and which con- 
fiista of sixty-four pages, is not entirely iree from tedious 
repetitions ; and yet it is well worth reading, if only for the 
tiniD and fairly complete idea it gives of the views and work 
of tko author. 

A third publication of tha same period is entitled, Report 
to Parents and the Public on the Slate and Organization 
of PestalQzzi'B Institute (n the Tear 1807, and contains, in 
iorty-mne pn-eiesj an account of the eatablialimoutf which, 
tliongh not fully detailed^ is complete in all eesential points- 
The main lines of the sketch are perfectly true, though in 
parts it IB a little over-coionred ; sometimes^ too, it describes 
what has been attempted rather than what has been really 
done. The consequence was, that many of thestotementa it 
contained were refuted by the adversaries of the now method, 
who took a somewhat unfair advantage of the weapons with 
which it furnished them, Thie was the first cause of that 
long battis of words which proved so fatal to the institute. 

It is well known that the man who always took the 
most favourable view of things at tho institute, and alwaya 



endeavoured to reassuro Poutalozs! when the old mnn wag 
dîsï^atialied with Lis workj waa Niederer ; and the îJluriionâ 
vrkich run throa^'h the Rvport to Parants are undoubtedly 
his. FostalozzL liimaelf recognized thorn oâ iîluâioDS aftei^ 
WR.ri)s, 03 we sse in the notea he added ta the ttecoad editioa 
in 1823, two of which run thus : 

On p;igo 4: "What is said here iB, speaking generally, 
merely the effect of the grsat illusicina wo entertained at 
that time, and whicb, kept up bj lavoarable exoBriial cii^ 
GQtastancds, niada U9 bus thÎQgâ as WQ should ha.va liked 
them to bOf and as, coiisideriiig oar principles, oar wlehea, 
and our etibrta, we thrmglit they ought to be." 

Ou page 24 : "In this passage, as in many others, I am not 
BO much giving espreeaicm to my ow^u simple and primitîvâ 
views on education as to certain philosophical ideas "which 
■were not my own, which had not ripened in my miu.d, and 
■which I did not porfectly understrmd. In spite of all our 
good intentions, those idctia had disturbed not only mytielf 
but several of my t;ol]QaKue3 ; I may even f^o ao far aa to 
Hay that it was tliej that led me aatmy and were the secret 
caiiae of the miafortunew that finally overtook my establisli- 
mont," 

The three short works we have just described were piib- 
lished by Pestalozzi in the eleventh volume of Cottars eili- 
tion, under the general title of, Fictu* and Expcrirncts in 
Connection with the Idea of Ehyrnvntary KduccUion^ tog^thed 
tcith 2^oti'ccs atid If^raffmfntii co-ncernùig tht? Cotrr^^ an^ 
History of the Entfirpriws of my Lifi. The whole was 
pi'ecoded by a preface from which wo quote the followiu^; 
passage^ referring to the Frini^iples and flan vfa J(itirnaif 
publishad in 1S07, 

*' This writing must not be looked upon aa giving luy own 
personal view, but rather as «vxpresainj; the views of the 
Jrieiids I then had about me. The presumption und ineom- 
probenaiblo bîindnoss that mado n& eo mieaalculiLto our 
strength and means at that time, should be the more interest- 
ing to the public that these fantastic dreams were the first 
and f^hiof cauî^e of all the misfortuno, hamiliationf and sorrow 
that have since fallen upon mo nnd mine, and brought my 
work within rvu ace of destruction." 

The discourse delivered by Pesmlozai at tbo meetîiïî of 
the Society r>f PricDda of Education at Lenzbor^ in ittOlt, 
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■was printed shortly aftôrwarda m tte Wetldy Journal, but 
nnt before tfc had been revised anri pEpanded by Niedercr. In 
1821 it appeared, with a preface, iu Cotta's eighth volume, 
■where, although it had been considerably reduced for tha 
porpoae by PostaloKzi, it juds to ti huudred and eightj-aevfiji 
pages. The preface begins thna: 

''This discourse, which differs maten ally from the on© I 
renlly pronounced in Lenzburg, and beara tlia plainest marJa 
of the foreign influença I was tLeii under, shows clearly 
enough the spirit that prevailed amongst us a.t that time. 
We were carried a^way by a premature desire to explain our 
■whole doctrine and Bjatem by basing it upon a philosophical 
principle wiiich ahonld embrace it in all ita parts and all its 
dovelopmentB, aud wo ontiroly lost eight of the fact that our 
practical work was Btill most defective and incompiete." 

In the face of this statemeat, we cannot consider the 
Lenzburg discourse, as we possess it to-day, to be the pure 
eiproasion of Pe^itaioEzi^a thouglit; it is nmch rathor the ex- 
pression of Niederer's conception of it. This, however, doea 
not make it any the less interesting or less worth considei^ 
ing. 

After referring to the many erroaeous opinions that have 
lieen formad of thfl tnethod nu^ i.he institute, nad to thd 
official examioation that he haa just felt compelled to ask 
of the Swiss Diet, Pestnloazi invitea all friends of éducation 
to come and judge for themselves. But as it is impossible 
to thoroughly uoderatand what is being done at Yverduu 
without being acquainted with the fundamental princîpla of 
the method and its ■various applications, he is anxious that 
everybody should have as clear and complete a general no- 
tion of his system oa podsiblo. He thoroforo proooeds to 
draw up a statement of his method, characterizing it as ^e* 
mentafyj organic^ and genetic, and developing aach of these 
three jiointa of view at considerable length, 

A complote analysis of this ■work would take us too far, 
besides obliging us to repeat much that we have said else- 
where. 



The ei;;hteenth and last volnme of Seyffarth^s collection 
contains some estracts from the Weekly Jùur^ial ; Niederer'a 
work ontitied: Fesialozzi's £nter^ise in ilis Eelation vrith. 
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\ Hie Education of our ÎYwîcy and tho main points of the long, 
I Bad quarrel tbat followâd the official iuspectïoii of the msti- 
I tute iû 1809. Sundry smaller workâ of Pestalozars, the 
I maETiscripts of which he had entmstod to Niederer, are also 
I here published for the first time. These ar&; 
I 1. I'estalozzi Sketched by lli-tnself. 

I This is the lotter Pestalozzi fiddressed to Ith, whea the 
I latter was appointed to inspect tbe institute of Burgdorf. 
I % Epochs. 

I TLia is rk historical aketoh from a aocinl and political point 
[of view, and ia coimBcted with An Inquiry into the Course 
0/ Nature in the Development of the Hmnan Race^ 

3. Eeli^ous Education: a Glance at Christ and BU 
Doctrine, 

PestaloKzi here establiahee the agreement lietveen. hîa 
▼iewa and the Savionr'a teaching, 
4 The Method. 

This is the report presented by PestalozEi to the Society 
of the Friencls i^f Edui^ation in 1SÛI3, and referred to by us in 
its proper place. 
5. Fcstalo::zVs New Tear's Day Discourse for 1816. 
In this discourse the old man's heart is seen to be diyided 
between grief for the loss of the vife who had always boen 
hie good an^el, and joy at Keeii:^ his work 'm safety. The 
latter sentimBiit^ however, was but the result of jm illusion ; 
lor there is no doubt tliat he exagg^ratei the value and 
bearing of the referme carried oat by Schmidt since his re- 
turn. In this same discourse the thought that death is 
drawing near stimulates his religiouB feeliugs, and he ex- 
claims; — 

"Brathera and frïonâa! I hear Ood'a voice eajing: Yôar 
grave it* being prepared ; ynn nre about to go down into it î 
your friends will place you there as they have lately placed 
the companion of your life ; you are soon to enter into 
eternal reat in the sight of your whole houaa, in the sight of 
the men and children who are yours, nnd whora you will 
leave behind. I see myself lying in my grave; 1 see my^eU 
entering into eternity, contemplating God, and praying to 
Him in tradi and holiness. Sut 1 a^vake, I have seen my 
destiny^ It ia not in the transiiory Wi^r'k of this earthly life; 
it is purity itnd innocence ; it is the power of devotion of a 
faithful life to the aervico of God and humanity; it is the 
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îmîtatîoiL of Jesna Ohristf throngh faith in H'ct cracified 
ajid for the glciiy of God ths Ftitb&r," 

6. PehinlozzvB Ntw Fear's Day Discourse for 1817, 

Here ihe old mn.n examiDea liis past. Kb has undertaken 
workout of all proportion lo hia sLrengthj and would have 
failed bat for God'a lasistauce. Aa it ie, hia work rgmnins 
defoctive and incompLeta because some have not done what 
*bey con]d to bring God^a bleaauig Tipon it. Pestalozai him- 
gelF is one of those, and this îs the reason that his seventy" 
one yeara have uot boon saJ^ctent, There is now no longer 
a moment to Jose; the new year mast not be like so many 
pnat years ; it most not find the former man, but a aew man, 
stripped of hia errors, his weakaessea, and his negligences, 
and regenerated by tho love of God and faith in Jeaug 
Christ. He concludes thua: — 

" What must I do to become such a new man ? Hov am 
X to compkte, establish, and sanctii'y the work of my short 
life on earth ? 

^' Seeking to understand the real ^m of my life, the real 
motive of that work which took such entire possession of me 
that I foucd no rest ia anything else, I seem to bear an in- 
ternal voice saying that it woa the need to free man from the 
Benaual domination of his animal nature, and To-ise him above 
the vie^r of this world to a clear and divine view of the 
Epiritual essence of his being. . . . But what am I, that I 
ehoold dare to lay my hand to this sublime task? Am I not 
like a child who, adÊairing the hoavens, shonld deem it po^ 
sible to place the sun upon his head, take tlie moon into hts 
hands, and make a crown for his forehead of the starB ? . , . 

" That which I long for and seek after, that which ia holy, 
nnchangingr and eternal in the aim of m^y life, ia in no way 
mine ; it ia hnmaaity'a and God^a. AVhat am I, what are we 
alJ, in such work as this? A nothing that passes with the 
moment, like the insect of a day. 

" But though the oatward atrccture of our work should 
crumble, it ia not humanity's, not God's work that disappears. 
It is merely the hammer, aetone, a forain of sand falling from 
(rod's building, where wa have foolishly and ignorantiy striven 
to ûx iU'' 
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A UhT or PESTALOzzr^s woHKS Dr CHTioNOLoaioAii ORnva.^ 



1TT6. Ad appeftl lothe friande and b«fi«f&otorfl of buman^tj to fliipporB an 

institutiun JQtcadoi to piovido oduontion aad work for poor vfumtTj 

chililrQQ. 
1777- Tbree letters on the edocaCioD of poor obildien. — A fev \corâa nn 

the TDont dflurpded portion of hiituatiitj. An appoiil to the afaarîinbla 

to come to îta iiaaifltaiiM. 
ITTÔ. Au Accoaat of tUe wlueatioonl Mtabliiilluafliil iur poor ohildten mi 

Keuhof. 

1780. The Evening Hour of a Hermit 

1781. LDonnrd nnd Uerirude (voL 1.). — Ncte on Hut aamptuaiy lawû. 
17fi2. CiirihiopluT mul Eli^n — Tiie Swina N^ws, a weekly ni^WHpaper (3 ¥oïh,J 

— 'Thti kdiicaLion of Children io the Home. lacompEfLu. iiùvet pub- 

lifhed fay PfntnlozzJ, and uuly to ba found in T^Loderur'a Nutea oh 

Frtldlozsi, publiaUed at Ai\-la-Ch»peUe, in 1323 and 1S'J9. 
17@9. Lei'Tiurd and Gertrude (vol» ii-)i Oa Leglalation uid Ixifoa^ioido. 
17^- L'xioEird uid G^ritude |ind< iii.)< 
1787, Leonard and Oortrude (vol. iv,). 
17U3, On the C&d«q of the Freaoli Heroladoa, ÎTev«T pablishod bj 

Fe^tiilozzi. 
1707. Fiihlim (3 vols.). — An Inquiry into tba OoarsB of Mature in tbi 

Development of the Human Uiice. 
ITÎIS^ Politico Fampbleta on the Swisfi EâTolQtîon : A Word to the Lpgia- 

l^tivfl Oonimila of Helvetia; On Titlied; Avake, Foople of HuEvtitia; 

To my Country; To the People of Helvetia; Appeal to the luhiibi- 

tant» of the old Democratio Cantons; On the Pr^uent and Futurs of 

Htimaiiity- 
J79tt. Letter to âe^Eiiier on th« vork At Stans, 
IfiUOi ïlemoir preei'iited to the Society of Frtenda of Education, ^evet 

published by Peetaloz^i, and only to be found in Kîederer^fl Sftft on 

Fent-ifiai, and xn the eiebtcenth aud last volume of ^eyffarth'ft 

edition. 
1801. Bow to Teaolj SpelUng and Rsading-— How Oertmito Teaches bcr 

OhililrûD- — Epochs; a hintrinaal ekotch, froiu a sooial aad political 

piiiiit ol vii-w. In SnylTnrtfci'n lii*it volume. — Keli^oua KiliiauLion ; n 
GUucti ikt Ciiriet and Hia Doctrine, lu Soyi!aTth^a last volume. 



k 



^ ThoB« mirkcd with An aaterink are not iudndeJ m SeyfTïrth'a edîtloiL 
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1803, YiewB OD csrtaÏD paints to wlifoh the t^^ielatorâ ol 8vit7DTland 
Eh<>ii1d parr.iaiitaTly direct their altentiDii- — Pealalozzi ebi^tchad by 
hûni-elf ; a note addrPBSfd to Ith, Id Sojffarlh'H laet Toluioe. 

1803. * TLt? Look for Mo there. WritEea ic gieat pert bj Krufii, — •8on*o- 
itnprpËEinit Ei^rcLt^B on Knmbar. GoiupLled b^ Krusi And Bnsa — 
• SoiiHe-iiuprcjeaiiig Excrcifiea on Size and Fomi. Compiled by Ktqsi 
nnd BuflB, — Tha Ns-tural SoliODlnifcBter, Ntvar publiahed bj Vù%- 
tnlozzt, 

1807. Od tlie PrincipIeB and Plac oï a Jonmal annonncod in 1807. 
litvised and îo l'art written by Niederer. — AGi&nce at my Vievra aod 
Eesayfi in Etlucation. Rt'Tifiiid by Niedeier. — Report to parfnla mid 
tha public on the tducjiiianal ioBtitnlQ oI ÏTerduu. Jtuyieod ood in 
part nxitten by Niederer. 

1807 to 1811. Wi^eklj Journal of Education (3 tdIb,) ; written in great 
p&rt by Niederer iiud othora, 

1603 to 1818. Dipcourpofl to my EHtoblÏBhment. 

1809. DiticourEG prououuncd btlure L.h« SuuJtt;r of FrioDda of Edac^tioiii 
at LpDStburft. llflviecd and add^ to b\ Niedeter. 

iRlrî- Letter to Mr. Dtflbmok. Privy Conocillor at Eerlin. 

181R. To the Innoconl, Sorioua, and Noble-minded finea of my Country, 

IbLO. A "Word on my Piidnpoj^icnl Labours, and t}ie Organization of my 
Institute in 18:20.— Fi-acUcai Elementary Exercipea on Number. Com- 
pjlad Jiy âaliinïdt. — Elemantoi'y Emrf^itîea on Siza Bud Form. Com- 
piled by Bolirnidt, 

1R20 to 182G. CotbH'a edition of PestfllozBi'a worka (15 tdIa.), publiahed mX 
Stuttgart. 

1823- Yie^vâ on laditNtry, Ëdacntïon, rtnd Po^iticB, in connecLion mLh thff 

Btnto of cur Gonntry bt^ford and riftiT tba HovclutiDn. 
1636- TliQ Song of the Swan. — My EKperiflnfJin in my Eilin^atlonal Kstab- 
lishmentfl of Bnrgdorf nnd Yverdun. DistoiiraB pronounced M l:*rtBi' 
dent ot th? Helvfti&n Society. Die 2Bth o£ April. lH2â. 
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BOOKS TO CONSEJLT OH PRSTALOZST. 



IBOl. Der dcutschi Merhtr. (Articles b? Wicland.) 

IS03. Amttichrr Bgrieht iiher dU Pe^tah^ziache Attttalt in DvTffdarf, von J^ 
Ith, etc. Bern. 

1803, Feiialon%fSeiTieLthrQrtwidieijaAnRttdt^^oiy A. Boyaux, Bi'tUq, — ■ 
PtEtolotrii's hfethatU und ihr/f Amefndanii iji dtr VùiktS'-hwl'y voii P, 
H, E, Schwarta, Brerûen, — JJchtr Pat-ihtit't Lehrart, AktulfHiir drf 
Jl'ùmenacïniftcH, THU Fiaubtr. BeElin, — ■lieiinrrkntig^n g^yen i'dtnUtai'M 
VntfTrichfaiiethodc, voii J. X, EteinmiUlpf- Ziirich, 

IBW. Fgitiilo,:zi'a Idi^e eitics A I! C der A iitchniiitnij, imteTtncht und io/jiwïi- 
'rhtijUieh auiffefflhrty von J, P- Itorbart. Gôttin^eu.^Brie/t aun liur^^ 
dorf fiber I'e^lalozii, yoa A. (JriiDtT, Hamburg. — Barstdluug n7id 
J-Tiifung der FestatozsischeH iHi'ihide in Biirgdorf, voo PaBSumnt, 
Lamgo, — Hiêlorucht Denk^eli^liil^kilteIl d^r heiveiinch^Ji Stantiiuniwêlt' 
Uiifi, von Zschobke.—Kritik dtr l^fatploi2iachen Mcthode^ Ton JoLiii- 
BOii. Jonrt and Leipzig. — BrUitchtuni/ der Fe^ttiloAGUchcn Urottjipicçficr- 

eûn. Erliirb. 

1805' Expoêé de la méthode éfétivntnire de Ffttaloxci, par D. AW^, Ohn- 
TDDuEB^ Vevty. — li^Ticht an S' Moj- d-rii KHitûi von PreiiB»ën iiii-'r da<i 
Patalojiisitcfie InatttjU in Bitrgdurf, vqQ C Witla. Lcipzïff. — tieist der 
Petliiiosttfchtii. Mûlhode^ von EwaJ^ Bremen, — Sinw Grundrfgeln der 
Erziehu'rgsktmst nach PetUihezi, von Pl&in&un. Oaliu. 

180G. brieft ain Mii-AckfidiMohèft ^ber Peataloazi und seiîu Etemfnt'irhiUl' 
vngMjncthode, VDb Tîlrck» (StoI,) Loïpaïg'— ^u/fl£f«f /££/' und gt'jen die 
Ft^i ta l- 'zzitc h' U" tf rric h tavu t h cde. 

1807, RtUe nach der Schieeit, TorllLz, Copenhagen und Leipzig. 

1B09. Fadagosji'cie HlitihfUiingfn^ xiiU Kirnl^- ^Br\ÎB.^lJ€t>er dté PéitA- 

lo:tiKehe LeJuvtrthade^ 'oq Snsaldud. StuUgnrd, 

1810. JUif.poTl jur VimiiiiU de M. FeMlolozsi à yvefdorij par le pÛre Oirnrd. 
FrîboiirR. — Hr/ahrungen uijd An^ickten. Ton Jdb. Sahnudt. Hei-iiellxTg. 
— Prij;unj dea Wirthrê der Fatalozti«ch<n Alethodp. Ton d'Aotel. fliott- 
trord, — JJther dai Weéctvilirho def run Pcat.ilPBii, etc., toq TÏh^du. 
ËrlADgeD. — Feêtaloui, II nvpttiui niante teiner MelJiode, \od LeliitiEirm. 
Koiii^berg.— (Jr^LjC tinrC Vorachiitte dt-t Pestat'>iitichcn iUldttnrfsmeitunie^ 
von EwnLd. Mannhâim. — hrvjf «in filler lii^isr d'iTch Sitftdf»ta''filnn-i. 
die SthweiSi tic.j Yon K*aaler. L'-ipaig. — Ui-b^r FtsUilmzi'é Oruadfiiitze 
tmd MftUtnifit, vuD Aug, Hcrrn. Niemtvet. — Knne und fiiëêlictK Dar- 
tttîlung der Pe^'laUntischen Methadt. StuLtgru-d- 

1611, Dai PeitaUziitche Institut an daê Publikaïk. (Nioder«r^B wotIc» wiLh 
profAco by PûflUÏoZBÏ.J ÏVerUun. — Uelt' die Verl'tMttrurtff di» hU- 
wiKHiarêoh:bM*eii4 in Pntuufi. von Ntiauj^ait' Potadam, 
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1813. Friciif mr VivstiUU dTotfnJon, par M.-A. Jnllien. (Famph,) Mj]&n, — 

Evyr*i dt Li niéthttdt ptit'il"ii\, piLT M.-A.. JullïuD {'I toL) Milan —> 
Vtriii>'k eiperMtttifiTitik d^r W<ltvrTbetifT}iyi3,od^r fin W'vt HbtT Pts'a- 
iQSii unrl ffstn'oiLimnua, Ulm- — Uglier die tfi^Ari/f Fettutozei'â ; Utiter- 
fuhiiuiigei'. fir., von J. H. BreraL Zûnob. 

1613-181^- Pcr-ahaV» CnUr/'ikniungen im VtrhUltnUt BVt Zeiikullw, lOD 
J. Kicdotflr. |9 vol.) Btutt^ard. 

1813' Vebff Fi-ttflioixi'M Gnmilidee der ETtielivnft tind Hïethtide. von L»- 
domuH. Ueidelberg. — Vs i'ÀllfJfUigjii, pof M^" de Stiiel. — ùelii*Uictiiii*, 

18U. Mitt>inlu}ff}^H iiber Pettnhzti'H KigerthilnlUhknt, Ltben imd £rji>- 

iunt!/Baiiift^'Ui-n. VDU HenDing (id HormHob âuhitlriitbj. 
1815. i*'ait d'orff'i m nation poar tta écvleâprijnnires. par F, Cuvipr, Paris, 
IHIS. Der Kii'.àt//eiBt, eic.t od^r I'eatfdniii ujid aeijtB Witkrsacker, tod 

K.nic^veK J^erliiiH 
1623- Wahrhiit iind brihum. Ton Joa. Solimidt. — WU JTnr Jot* Sehmidt dU 

Pfilalnz2Ûchû Anstntt Uitrt, too Jei. J^dyer. Stultgafd, 
IBSfi. B--itraff S'lr iiiopTaphif. JJeinriefï I'fstnhzaii'titnd ziir liêU-i(^biU7i{} feinêr 

neueatm Sehrift: Iil£\ne LcbtnsBehlchmls, von Ed. Bibpr. St. (ialleu. 
J&27- i''tlle}>titr'fsi^tatic'dheti'i'itiil\izzL. Kurl^siuht. — Notice aar FfiHrii"i:zi, 

par M™ AJèli! du Thon, Genève. ^ No' ice intr Peitialoazi, pnr Ch. Mon- 

nard. datin itx lUvue mcyrlo^dique Je Paris. 
1638—1^20. ll"<t-tire da ta ^iii-i*^, co^Uiiiu-Uion ne M^U'V, pm- Cb- ManuaL-d. 

— K'Uvef'nit^ii an Vntrr I't-Ataiiic^i, ^on E. FrûLlitAir Brugg, — Peatii- 

li'zsiach-- Btatier, voo J. Ni&terer. \'S vol.) Aiï-lii-ChapeUt. 
192y. V'iUrtthri^ii, fin VrrrpiHt-Jttnijtit ijon Peutrilozxi an nciUe ZH^Hnifr, Von. 

H, Krùsi. Trogûo, 
16^D. i*iJtiagoffi»chc Jifite fitter Peatiilozsl, etc., vod Kàg?1i- Zdricli. 
mm. her dTe\m'itnitl\che Hilduiijrkura, vod E. li'slïoQbfltu- BariL 
IS'âi. Pftlatozzi's inedirfe Brie/e iind letEt^ Schkksale, too Feiltahar^. Berg. 
1837. Ktirju Hkiva Jiuriiuf pàdagoyiêchen Ltbvitêy Ton. J. liamaaiLDr- Oldea- 

burg. 
IBSS. i'SftiJi^ojœi'i Lei?^UiU'jen im En^ehunQ&fache, Ton Heuasler, Basel. 
18J0. hlritmf7ii"ij/n 'l\u jnyivem jiMagojiirhfn Leben und it \Tktn. von H. 

KrEiai. Sutigurd' 
18^1. Qeachiehtf; dcr Pfldaffogik, TOn 3>' K. Bvhmid.—DcnhBchrift avf O» 

St L. ^iciihivitiif. Bonn, 
1843. P^'amhai. von D"" Bflndlin, ScbaflhuuRen. — WotUe mr la vie de 

Pe'taloazi, par R. Je Gmmps, dana ]o Journal d^ïverdoQ. 
18J5. Diesterwt'eÉ Kûli^chn Maasmunn, J>i^ Peif r *i« hwttUrtj/ihrig'-n Qrhuits- 

triffs PatUiloBii'i. Berlm.^HfiJirich fetlalozzi. Tun DieHterweg. Bei liii. 

— Wi/'derfv'a liriffe an Tubler, 1797-lHÛa. iÀenî.^ P*isltihszi'a liire 

der Mnischejihild\tnff. Number^. — PestiiUtzzi'e Ajutrenijuiigen, von Aba. 

Ku]bernladt. — Peataloati'a Lebejtt iVvlLtitt tt^d }iirkci4, Ton Appel. 

Frankfurt, 
1846. Pfitat'ieeUche BldUery^onB.amsa.neTxuidZ[%ha^ Hlberfctd nndMo^rtt. 

- — ETitiHfntvff'^ 1IU jneini^n Lehi^n b^i Peii.ilosxi, von Aak^rninnii, 
I'raiiMurt, — ileii[rich Prstal/zzi, etc., von E- J, Blœbmann, Leipzig-^ 
J^tÉ wicht^gerf-ii tiTWidefiUi- n-m fe^tatotJit, ïon Probst. Liestal. — Ft^eltt' 
loaziana. aoB dem JanuA.rbeft : La Htinifrva.^ErinntTun'\en an H- 
^estiilozzi, Ton i^ldiU. Konigsborg.— f^urira^Vf an tltT Pcatnlaxtischt» 
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F/r<rr, Ton HahppIot-, LolimflnQ, tto. BiVaol. -^Der QrUt von TaUr Petto* 
to^i. Ton D' BftnrfliD. Z^ioh.^ S<:iiit'chronik. von Zahn, N" h — - 
Pr!4^|foJceJ, drr Jtrvolutiani'ùr, voo Bnuer, «ein Zô^liu;?. Cbarlottenbnrg, 
—Hfiiirieli Pe*tnh-ai, von Bnrgwardt. AUona. — Pt^atafatà^M Lehên und 
Anaichren, voîi CUrietoSel. Zilrioh. — Ein Won jtm- Kritrnerunif an den. 
h^^itrrtjflhr! sen Geb^rtnlag Fettaloxai'a, Ton GDllmann, Kastel. — Hfioh- 
blick aiif PestahzxU <«-, ^on Kortum. HeJdelbptg. — Ein Wort Hier 
Prrt'iinr^i unit^ine un^lerbUrJutt Vrrd'EJuU, von Oieeterweg, Berlia, — 
Alitlhcilwismi iibet Pt-jfuMesi, von Krûper. Hamburg. — JJcnrt-'/i Peat/i~ 

^nKi", TOO Lu<?gor. HaraboTg. — Pcft'îozsL Red^ euvFeulfeier.JoahcBfn- 
htàm. Kdni^'bborg. — Ftttaioai'fi Verhùltuu$ turn nwdemm Leben. von 
Rrhoiienfltuhl, Annbooh- — Red^ hfi d^r Sdkuhtr/rift Pntahzzi'a. von 
Thnnbw. Eiel. — Vurichfttg eu Hnem Denkmal Peatahtrt'K, ton Weisfl, 
Mfitaeburg- — Pr/lalusB, aein Lfhen unit H'irifn, 'On der Qahuisjnodo- 
Zûricb. — Pe*talotti^» Idee der H'dhmdifra, Vortra*: za "Winlerthot* 
Zurich — Die heier des Patafoi^'Uige» vor de^U9chf^ Frawfi^ Berlin. — 
Pede lei d^r Gedâchtniaêfeier Pettalotti'a. van Bottiufior, ZUrioh, — Redê 
bei der Pcstaioczifeier, von Keet. Ziirich. — Pfsïahtziffter in Dresden, 
IiflLp^ig. — Pfntalozzifeie^ in Hambarff. Ef^mhur^.—Vfatatoctifeier in 
PlaiuH. Planen. — Palaloesi/eirr in tter7ih\ira. Bprnliiirg, 
1847- PentaUzzi und tein Ne^tqf, von Job. Sobmidt. — Peilaloiii, von Bagge. 

18S0. Etiidea tiir ta He et Im travavx de Pfatalttsci, oavrago couionilè par 

rinatilut de France, par Th- Pcmpéo, Paria. 
1B51- PfRt-iioiii 7\nd Ifou-*/au, voq ZoIW. Frankfurt. 

\^h^. H'o^mphie de H^ PesCahni. par M^^ Chavaunofl. Laua&nne, 

lUâ-L- tTan/c, Houtneatt vittl PfsUiU^z^i, von ErMQcr. Berlin, 

Itiââ. Dmtfr urid Pe^talotzi. Scboililatb Braudeobiirg, Vf>n Palmer. Btan- 

dfloburp,— hfinrrfmnr/fnaui vtfinem Sehullebrti, von LmfîO. Potsdam, 
1&57- GcBihichte Jf r PSdafj'^i/ik, tod Baumer, SbuttgKfd, — Pealato^cit aa pk, 

aa methiuh et tes principu, par J. Paioz. Beme. 
18k^9- Heinriek Pealalozti uad Antut Sehuithéêa, toq MfirikofarH Zârobûr 

Tascbanbuah. ZiÏtÎcIi, 
1861. Heinrich Pfatahzzi, von ^ikViï. Laip%i^.—Die Schiceiteriach* LitUra^ 

tur det IS, JiihrfiundtTtHy Ton Mflrilofer. Leipaig. 
1863, /, H, Pt'rtattiuU tod Schenlsel. Heidelberg. 
iSiii. Karl Ritter, ein Lebrtvbifd, ^tc, von Kramer. Hallfl. 

l&Gô^ ^teiH Ltb^nifrvTHfti, vfiD HnmtAoti. Berlin. 

i8fi5. Jfur PionTiipliif Hcmrirh Peptahzti'i'. vou alt SamînûrJîwktor Mnrf, 

WiUBeDTaLer m WiDterLhiir (I. Baud) Wiutortbur. — IliaUiirt auitewlU 

lii hi ptdi'ffntfif. par J. Parat. Pan*. — Ptttatoati und der Ptaialoiai- 

Vtrtip. TOO Auric li- 
1SG9. J*frmfir;Eï, voTj lifitweok, Halle. — H^nrich Petiàliisity Hn Lebaubitd, 

v^ti AJli(?rti. Berlin, 
1870. Du* ftVjicn drr Pfttal'^ai*chen Methodf aU Gntndîafjt einfr chrUfUaken 

I^rtiehar's. vou Seor. Zilrioh. —Pcétalosci in Leiftig, yttfTc-ie. In den 

LdpzigL'r Blâttvni ffit PàiUjï^iRÎk. 3 Heft. Leîpiig. — Hemrich Petta- 

tai$i, von Ford^ tiohmidt BcHm H. Kasiuer. 
Ifi7L D*r Ph'htQoo H. Peatainiit, von Q^v. Zeicliwila, Thrift n (!•■»- 
18Tl-:r:^72H Pf\dtifiogijvha Rei4etrir/9t von S«;t1artU. (Preua^isobea Sebut- 

blaLb, Be-^IIq. 
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1^75- /. H. Prtffll"jrj', Ton Sajflflrth, Berlin. — Stm.\*t%ir* de £, VuUîiKiirt^ 
J.Bnaanne. — FesiiloizCit tam\iiU'tche Werke ijfuchltt. vf^-idhfUntlJi/c uud 

1873- PrfljLii(i£(i, par P. Bordier, ancien paatenr, NenchitoL — Peetab'ttiU 

wnmiiilficfts JVefkCi Nj^otitriig^ van L.W, ScrfFarth- BriLjidQiiburi*, â vol. 
— RotHiieflu Tiïirf Pcj^j/ûKT. Zwoi Vorttttge von £nrl Sclineider, Jiroui» 
bcr^. — P<jfaJij«i* ^n^^icit an dsr Envueruii'j det d^^vtaclitn T^uiket^ 
V^^rtrng von J. VVieaïtiger, Pf&rrûr. Kiqi-tingk^n. 

lSf5. Pa-laloai. Idtt ftnd Macht der manechtich/in Entwickctuns, von 
JoaeffhiiiB ZeliDili^r-SLadJiu, Gûthk, — Pfïk/ju2zi\ ifm tTijlueTtci uf htr 
principlea andpracUce on elemeiil'irv edn-cation, by Jo». Payne. Lncilirik. 

1876. Jo/iiiiinet oim Murall, toq Heiraonn Dallon. Wiesbiidei], — Peataloiii, 
Ncti^i' della lua vita e delU euf ùpare, di G. Curti- HallinaOQit. 

1877" (Jorm^iwt U"d FfrUioeii 'tis Hi''jrUitdfT der 7o/ABBd;u^c, von H. EoB- 
meifltcr. herJio. — Tkt School. (A Htfrien of ariiclon.l 

1S73- Pentalnai Jiud mne Avjif'nit. yon G- R^p.r. Glama, — Beinrieh PtplO' 
lottù Ein Letx^nËbUd, vou Fi-rJ, Stihmidtt BEfUn, 

ld79. Hie ëUfiai-puiitixuUfH Qrandlugen der PCtdagjifik Pati-lotii», Beilaga 
zum JabrGBLerloht iiber die Kealbabnle in StmRsburg, von G- Xôliler.— 
Dfit Weaen der pfstaloniichtit }Ieihodt, too J. Jiiatus Heef, 2liricb,— 
Pettal/isai uiid F^-lhiihery^ von 0. Uiinaikor, LcLngsnËJilfla. 

1880- Peniatoi^, pnr Tabbâ Cmnipoci. [Eitmit du Contenparain.) Faris^ — 
Ptnialozzi, Kchireizr:nnch-' J Hpmdfrtujid und yi'lkibildTie''t von R. Knth. 
Lbip/ig. — Pi^i'lulozsiUatffr. Hi^raiu^^fi^flben van der KommiFision daa 
Te^itiiluK^JBlubcben ia Zaiich. (SlUI appi'Anng.) — J RamsAVor» K'trse 

'"-•iitxtic mrhift piid\tii"<iiiclirn L'^hr.n.n^ Mjt TorAort voa Zt^EËchwïta. 
OldtinlîUi'B.— Dflfl iJhiintrnthtim Pnt'ilozeia, von H. Debt?», Gottin. 

ISSL l>ieGTU'idgfdfi'iikent^oiiFtitai"S'ùniid Ji'rofi/W, von F. Beuet. Ziirioh, 
^ETif\nBnin-jitt an Vattir P^nialoasi, voa Em. Krobliob- [PSdigojiis^ht 
BiafUr von Kchtf h" 3,) — Briêjvjechsd BmimJien Peainloszi iind dtm 
Mlnitier Z inz^ndnrf, 1785-1790. (Pàdiigogiiim von Dilt£E, 3* année,) 

1682. I>ie Padiiffi/ffik J"h. H.Pfniah'zzis ia \cûrt'ieiTeiieiv Atssziiifen au^snin^n 
HVrfc^Ti, Tun A. Vogel. Uembiirff.— fiiri EiEUhaiga-Haun tra Geiste 
PitifiloBBÎi uitd Prueiielt^ von Bertbn ItTejer. Ziicich^ — Lienftitrd i^ncl 

G/Ttnid. Neua Volka- nnd JubiiamnattUflguhe. Z^iridi-^Pettalozsi, par 
Uuillaame. (In BuLSBtm's I'edagogical Dictionary). l*aris- 

1833, i'^rsifi'unffs- und Unt^nii-h t'épiait dpr ernteji LfhrariataU im SchîOMe su 
MiUiChPifhiiGhxee , TOU H. Morf. Wiaierthur. 

138-i. Jukiib /ffufdf, Erin Loruuj^en HUB dessun Loben, von Ai DQhr. Ldpzig, 

ms5, Joh. H. Pestalossi. EiD piidaEOg^Boliea VolkEbucb, vdq £d. WiiJËâpior. 
Bernbii' g.— Jïc^uajcdfi tind P^aiaii'z^i^ von 0. Hunaiter. BieeL— 2ur 
Btui^ropA:'^ J'.at^^^M|■K, voq H, Mori, IL aod lU, Band- Wintortliur, 

ISQG. PeaUi'ftai, elect de J.-J, J^w^jitau, pur ¥. Kftrieaoii. P"rifl. — ^i/s^rfTi* 
aiï*(^^e bar^teUiing d<fr Piuliigoffik Pf'rlaL\Eziii,yua A. Vogd. Po^ad&m, 

iSS7. hliiije i'lfitf'-T nua PfiUitt\^2t» I.rb^nt- und Leid^ii^U^i^iJit'ehli'. Vûu H. 
Morf. I^onueaEalza. — Dus Lebfii dea PÛd'igoifen Heiitrich Pi-sttihissdt 
Toii H, I', Q. GrUufeld. SuhLeswij;, — Jnnrpti Hchmidi, vnn, II. Murf, 
'Wmt^rihaT.—tiiûgraphie Ptitaliizzii.vonEMtui. (In deiiausgcHrûàliâii 
Sclirifteii PestaloïzÎB.) Langensaha, 
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DE GUIMPS'S LIFE AND WORK OF PESTALOZZI. 

J^rom thi Infematienat Rioding Circle Cûuric of 
Profcjjhnit! Stttdy. 







Pages I to }^. 

L CHILDHOOD. 

~ Influence of home life, 

2. Influence of school experience. 

3. Influence of country scenes» 

11. STUDENT LIFE. 

4. Influence of the university spirit. 

5. Influence of political excitement. 

UL AGKICULTUEAt LIPK. 

6. Influence of courtship and marriage, 

7. Influence of farm life and its failure. 

Pages }6 to 73. 

IV. THE FATHER. 

Remorse over misdirected efforts and purposes. 
Journal of his son's mental development, and 

father's mettiods in early education- 
Plans of ihe father for controlling and directing the 

Will of the child. 

1 1, Continued illness and early death of JacoblL 

V. PHILANTHROPIST, 

12. Pestalorzi's motives in establishing the Neuhof enter- 
prise, 
hs success during the first year with twenty children. 

(439) 
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14. Hb appeal lo the public for means to extend the work. 

15. Hjs letters on the subject of rural education of poor 

children. 

16. Account, after four years in the work^ of each child in 

the establishment, 

17. Causes of the abandonment of the enterprise in 1780, ^ 

after six years of persislenC effort. 
jS. Material distress of Pestalozzi, and the relief afforded 
by the benevolent services of Elizabeth Naef, 

Pages 7^ to 124- 

VI. THE WRITKK. 

19, His own statement of the motive prompting his efforts» 
ao. The circumstances connected with the production of 

his first notable book od education. 
ai. Passages from his Evening Hour of a Hermit, setting 
forth the necessity for a study of man's nature and the 
eonfûrming of educational processes to that nature, 

22. Circumstances of his production of the Leonard and 

Gertrude, 

23. His minor writings during the period in which the 

Leonard and Gertrude was written. 

24. The purpose and method of his Swiss news. 

25, Letters revealing his habit of thought during the ten 

years of his seclusion at Neuhof. 

26, Specimens of Pestalozzi's "Fables," 

27, His Inquiry into the Course of Nature iu the Develop- 

ment of the Human Race. 
2B. Characteristics of Pestalozzi's doctrine before 1798» 

Pages 125 to 173, 

29. His change from an opponent to a supporter cf French 
Intervention in the political affairs of Switzerland. 
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30. Acceptance by the Government of his plan for a na- 
tioDal poor-school^ and Che change of plan brought 
about by the deva^Calion of the Canton of Unter- 

/ waMcn. 

' ' 31. Opening of the Government orphanage at Stanz. 

31, Prosperity of the undertaking in spite of many ob* 

stades. 

33. His work at Stanz brought to a close by the necessity 
for using the orphanage buildings as a military 
hospital. 

34. Pestalozzi's own detailed account of his work at 
Stanz. 

35. Summary of principles developed in the Stanz experi- 
ment. 

Pages 17^ to 350. 

36. PestalozzVa desire to become a schoolmaster at the 
age of fifty. 

37. The many objections raised against his acceptance as 
a sclioolniaster. 

38. The single advantage that overbalanced all the de- 
ficiencies. 

39. His attempt to teach in the school with the shoemaker 
Dysli, 

40. His successes and his failures in the second school at 
Burgdorf. 

41. Fortunate association with Hermann Krtisl. 
43» Krilsi's introduction to the work of teaching. 

43. Organization of the Institute in Burgdorf Castle, and 
its influence in attracimg favorable attention to 
Festalczzi's valuable ideas. 

44. Provision for the normal instruction of teachers at 
Burgdorf, 

30 
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45, Transfer of the Institute to Yverdun. 

46, Publication of the work, How Gertrude Teaches her 

Children. 

47, The pedagogical principles of this work as set forth 

by Morf. 

48, Other publications of Pestalozzi while at Burgdorf, 



Pages 251 to 274 

49, Characteristics of Pestalozzi's helpers at the opening 

of the Vverduo school, 

50, Characteristics of the Yverdun school in its earlier 

days, 

51, Recognition by the Prussian Government of the value 

of Pestalozzi's educational ideas. 

52, Pestalozzi as the inspirer and initiator in the institute, 

but incapable of carrying out his own ideas in prac- 
tical instrucllon, 

53, Ritier's obligation to the influence of Pestalozzi. 

54, Influence of the Yverdun school carried abroad by 

visiting students of its spirit and method, 
^^. Routine of the day at the Yverdun school. 

56, Educational publications from the Yverdun press. 

57, The attention devoted to manual work and to physical 

training, 

55, The observance of festivals and holidays. 



Pages 275 to 520. 

59, Peatalozzi's New- Year's address of iSoS expressive of 

sad discouragement. 

60. Dissimilarity of age and of earlier influences or the 

part of pupils one cause of the failure at Yverdun, 
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ûr. Lack of the authoritative discipline necessary to so 
large an aggregatioQ of children another cause. 

61. Discoid between the chief assistaul^ a third cause of 
the failure. 

6^ Adverse report of the examining commission appointed 
by the Swiss Government, 

64. Influence upon the school of prominent teachers who 

came at various times into its corps. 

65. Incidental expenment by Pestalozzi in the teaching of 

Latin. 

66. Pestalozzi's interviews with the Emperor of Kussia 

and the King of Prussia. 

67. Schmidt's supremacy In the administration of affairs 

and its consequences. 



Pages 321 to 358. 

63. Seven year*; in which Yverdun was entirely under the 

control of Schmidt. 
6g. Withdrawal of Pestalozzi's most helpful associates. 

70. Pestabzzt's discourse in 1818 upon his seven ty-second 

birthday. 

71. The opening of the poor school near Yverdun. 

71. Schmidt's action in brining about the transfer of the 
poor-school work to the Yverdun institution. 

7J. Conflict between Pestalozzi and the municipality of 
Yverdun brought on by Schmidt. 

74> Conflicts between Schmidt and the earlier co-wortcrs 
in Pcstalozzi's enterptises- 

75. Agyeement entered into by the various persons con- 

cerned in these conflicts. 

76. Expulsion of Schmidt from the Canton of Yverdun 

and the closing of the institate. 
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Pages 359 ^^ 39^' 

77. Pestaloïzî's return to Neuhof, the scene of his earliest 

and now of his latest labors. 

78. His writings during this last period of his life. 

79. The aiiaclc upon Pcstalozzi made by Biber, of Wur- 

temberg. 
So, Death of Pestalozzi while striving to repi)' to Biber's 
attack. 

81. Ctiaracteristic extracts from Pestalozzi's âong of the 

Swan. 

82. Unjust âclf-accu nations and condemnatlona of his own 

labors in the Experiences. 

83. His discussion in the Discourse before the Helvetian 

Society, his latest preserved writing, of social ques- 
tions that are even to-day prominent. 
S4. Personal recollections of Pesialozzi by Roger De 
Guimps, the author of our book. 



Pages 399 to 4ja, 

85. Pestalozzi not a religious man until subjected to se- 

vere adversity. 

86, His Christianity shown in his spirit and acts rather 

than in profession. 

87. His acceptance of Christian truths more and more 

definite and complete in his later years. 

88, Pestalozzi's philosophy consisting in a new concep- 

tion oE man's nature and powers. 

89, In his view, man innately possessing all moral, phys- 

ical, and intellectual powers in germ, to be developed 
by natural means, 

90. This law of natural development by the action of in- 

ward forces determining all the work of education. 
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91. In moral development each individual faculty of the 
heart to be set in action and exercised, by arousing 
appropriate feelings and desires. 

9*. In physical development graduated gymnastic exer- 
cises to call into activity the various powers of the 
body, 

93, Intellectual development to begin with sense-impres- 

sion and to proceed by means of graded exercise. 

94, The application of these principles of development in 

the several branches of study would constitute Fes- 
talozzi's Elementary Method. 
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Genetic Psychology for Teachers. 

By Charles H. Judd, Ph,U, Instructor in 
Psychology in Yale University, i2mo. Cloth, 
$1.20 net 

This book deals with the facts and principles of 
mental development. It takes up the special phase 
of psychology which is of most importance to 
teachers, for it traces the changes which are pro- 
duccd in mental life as a result of education in its 
various forms. It calls attention to many facts in the 
teacher's own mental life that illustrate and present 
to direct personal observation processes of develop- 
ment. This study of one's own mental development 
makes it possible to understand the nature of such 
development. Starting from this firm basis of self- 
study, the reader is carried forward to the less 
directly observable formï^ of development that appear 
in others. The essence of the arg-ument is that 
" teacher-study '* is the only true basis for child-stiidy- 

The boot applies the principles of mental devel- 
opment directly to the problems of teaching, reading, 
writing, and the use of number. One of its unique 
features is that it takes up specifically, not in a vague, 
general way, but exhaustively and clearly, the prac- 
tical problems that confront the individual teacher. 

D, APPLETON AND COMPANY. 

NEW VORK, BOSTON. CHICAGO I,0NDON- 
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Psychological Foundations 
of Education. 

An Attempt to Show the Genesis of the Higher 
Faculties of the Mind. By W, T, Harris, A.M., 
LL,D. , United States Comniissioncr of Hducatioti, 
Vol. 37, i2mo. CloLh^ $1-50. 

In offering this book to the educational public the author feels it 
necessary Lo explain its point of virw. PsvchoIog>' is loo Irequently 
onl^ an invemoryof certain so-tallcd " faculties of the mind," such as 
the five senses, imagination, conception, reasoning, eic. And teachers 
have been offered such an inventory under the name of "educaiional 
psychology." It has beeii assumed that education has lo do wUh 
"cullivatmg the. facnïlies/' Perhaps the analogy of the body bas 
been taken as valid (or the soulj and, inasmuch as we can train 
this or that muscle, it Is inferred that we can cuJiivaie this or that 
faculty. The defect of this inode of view »^ that it leaves out of 

sight the genesis of the higher faculties from the lower ones. 
Muscles are not consecutive, the one growing out of another and 
tâkinj^ Tls place, bul they are co-ordinate and side by side in space, 
whereas in mind the higher faculties take the place of The lower 
faculties and in some sort absorb them. Conception, instead of 
existing dde by side with perception, like the wiieeU of a clock, 
contains the latter in a more complete form of activity. Sense- 
perception, according to the definition, should apprehend individual 
things, and conception should take note of classes or âpecîes. But 
conception really transforms perception into a seeing^ 01 each object 
as a tnember of a class, so that the line between perception and con- 
ception has vanished, and we cannot lînd in consciousness l mere 

perception of an individual object, but only that kind of perception 
which sees the object Jn its process of production. This indicates 

the point of view of this book. It is an attempt lo show the 
psvchological foundations of the more important educational factors 
m civilisation and its schools. Special stress is laid on the evolu- 
lion of the higher activities or faculties and an the method of it. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK' 
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Dickens as an Educator, 

By James L. Hughes^ Inspector of Schools, Toronto. 
Vol. 49, lïmo. Cloth, $1.50, 



Adopted tj the ladiAna State Teachcra* Rcadintf Circle. 
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Ail leichtfra have read Ditkcna's novela with plcûsure, Probajljr 
few, however, have Ihoiighl o( him os a great educaliondl reformer. 
Bat Inspector Hughes demon&Eratfs iho^t such » hu jusi tUle. U^ S. 
Commisâioner Wiliîam T. Harris says of " Dickens as an Educator" : 
** This book is safficient to eslahïish ihc claim for Dickons as an edu- 
cation:i1 reformer, lie has done more than any one ebe lo secure for 
the cliUd eonMiJerale Ireatment of his tender itgc- Dickens stunds 
apart and alone as one of the rao!it poleni influences of social rcfonn 
in the ntncteenth cenEuiy. and therefore deserves lo be rciid and studied 
bj all who h&vc to do with schools, and by oil parents eveTywhcre in 
our <]ay and generAliOEi." Professor Hughrs asserts Iha I " Dickens 
wu the most profound cjiponcnt of the kindcigarfcn and the moft 
comprehensive student of childhood that Englar.d has yet pmducciJ." 
The boolc brings into connected fonn, under proper headings, ihe 
educational principles of this most sympathetic friend of children. 

" Kir. James h. Hu^hTS has just publishnl a book that vill rank as one 
of the linest oppredilioaa of Dickeos ever vrtiUtti."^C^/cyadj SiJiPif/ 

" Mr. Hughes has brought fiEether fn on iniereflinE and mnsi elTectiTe 
DiafiDifr the cliifF cerkcbrngs oT Dickens on cducaiiono] BubjccUr His ti[t»«:ts 
make the reader (eel again the reality of Dickens's descriptions and the 
powei of the ippcal that he mad* for a îaner, kindlier» mon; inaswtinE peda- 
^o^, and thus became» throuf^ii tils bioienae v<^;ue, one of the cliEi^f 
instrumentaliTies wotliing for the new edoealion." — IVùamzim TffHrna/ p/ 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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Principles of Education Practically 
Applied. — Revised, 

By James M. Greenwood, Superintendent 
of Schools, Kansas Ciiy, Mo. VoL 50- liioo. 

This emioetiCly practical book assumes that education 
is a science; that school-teachers can understand the 
principles of this science ; and that în their daily work 

ihey can apply these with unerring certainty to the chil- 
dren under their controL The teacher is told plainl/ 
what to do as well as what to avoid. The directions 
therefore are simple, pointed, and emphatic. 

Since the original publication of this book (1SS7) some 
methods, then foreshadowed, have been worked out în 
detail, such as the teaching of arithmetic, geography, and 
United States history. In this rerised edition several 
chapters have been recast to indicate the best methods, 
while the spirit and general tone of helpfulness in the fiisc 
edition have been preserved intact. 

The author's independent and alert observations will 
be found an invaluable aid to the practical teacher, not 
only in the matter of inventing successful devices, but m 
seeing the eternal principles that form the hasis of intelli- 
gent critrciszn. 

The book deals with school and class management; 
the conduct of recitations ; the art of questioning ; 
methods of leaching reading, composition, language, pen- 
manship, geography, history, and arithmetic. There is an 
extremely sensible chapter on Health and Hygiene, and the 
volume closes with '* Only a Boy," a bright and suggestive 
study of familiar types, 

r, APPLETON AMD COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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Student Life and Customs. 

By Henry D. Sheldom, Ph. D,, Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Vol. 51. lamo. Qoch, $i.ao net; 
postage 9 cents addilionaL ' 

A fascinating and delightful book has been made by 
writing a history of student life as seen from the inside. 
Nearly all that is here contained concerns the reaction of 
the student against the strict régime imposed upon him — 
a régime that threatens to destroy his individuality and to 
make him a puppet» Dr. Sheldon's book covers the entire 
history of university life from the Middle Ages down to 
1901, wi;h a review of past und present student bodies, 
classes, societies^ frateniities, religious organizations, and 
seîf-goveming clubs. There are an elaborate bibliography 
and index- Every university and college and secondaTv 
student, and especially every teacher, will find thts work 
of exceeding interest, while it is sure Co tcuch a. responsive 
chord in the heart of every alumnus. It forms a general 
introduction to Ihe subject, and the facts collected in it 
will be of service to that group of pedagogical thinkers 
which, since Froebel, has made apontaneîty the touchstone 
of educational progress. Throughout, the book deals with 
the utilization of the play instinct ; and it is thus connected 
in the most constructive and practical way with the present 
interest in geoetîc psychology and child study, 

"A work of live inicn«t to both itudents and ^ucaion. The dUtin* 
gujihing feature of student Wit in m^diwa] univciriUcs wiih oU ils rcmmice 
and wild freedom, oflen de^crfcratmK into liccnw, is inlcreaiir^ïy toM. Of 
nearer micrcst Id tbc iDoJ^rn ^Ludent 1% the ^Ltich of tlie devtlLrpincnt Df the 
American college jH)d the nrigin ani^l Hw af the various elements thai make 
siudenl Life whal it is u>-dav^ Qq \v, historical side f^e sUrhn^ roriuTic^ 
and color of Btudent life will appeal to the ^aenl reader, and as a CAreful 
pedaffopical «ady the book hu a g«QUine edocatioaaJ walat" — i^iscoHsiit 
yoarm^ of Edutatùm. 

D, APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
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An Ideal School; or, Looking Forward, 

By Pkeston W, Search, Honorary Fellow in Clark 
Universitj'. With an Introduction by Près, G. Stanley 
Hall. Vol. 52. i2mo. Cloth, $1.20 net; postage 10 
cents additional 

" ] om not concerned that the thirty prcseated id Ihza litEte con* 
^tractive enclcavor will not fîni^ bodily incorporaUoD in ^hook; for it 
il cio^^ferlilt£aiiDQ and not grafiing that hus given us our richest 
varieties of fruits and flo'veza. Tbla work a an attempt at Apiril, not 
tetter ; at principle, nor methcd-" — J-rtuH fhe A^thor't Pre/tut. 

**A toot 1 wish I could have writleu myself; and I can think of no 
single educalioiral volume in Lhe world-vide raiiEc of lilcraliire in Ihia 
Aeld ihat 1 believe so veil catcubted lo do so much good at the pre&ent 
timcj and which I could ao heartily advîac ctcej teacher in iLt land, 
of whalever grade, to read and ponder." — Fta. G. StanUy Hall^ Clark 
UfUvcriity. 

"It is loixiy miad the mosL stimulating book that has appeared foi 
a ioiifi lime. The conception h^rc set forth of the function of the 
school », T believe, the broadest and best thai has been fonnulated. 
The chapter on IHusirntivc Methods is wnrth more than all rhc booki 
on ' Method ' that I krow of. The diagrams and (abkî nre very con- 
vincing. 1 am satis6ed that the author has given us an epach-making 
book." — //mry H. Guddard, Ph. D., Sf^U Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa, 

'M received a copy of 'An Ideal School," and I am satisfied that I 
made no mistake when I, wilh the oilier two members of the book 
commitlce, recommended the hook to the 310 teachers in oureounty." — 
J. G- Dundere, Lycoming County, Pennsyh^ania. 

"Certainly one of the most notable books on Edaealion published in 
tnany years."— /*. A Claxitm, Editor A llantie Educational Jûumal- 

" YoL have done the cause of real education an important service. 
ThÎ£ bock i^, in my opinion, one of the most aseful in the Iniematioxtal 
Education Series."— W/i^^rfZ>flndna', Editor ej tht Jonrruxl ûf Fcdagcgy, 

D- APPLETON AND COMPANY. NEW YORK, 
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Bibliography of Education. 

By Will S. Monroe, A,B,, Department of 

Pedagogy and Psychology, State Normal School, 
VVestfield, Mass, Vol. 42, i2mo. Cloth, $3.oa 

This book will prove of greaC use lo normal schools, trainittg^ 
schools for leathers, and to educa.tional lecturers and all special 
students seeking to acquaint themselves vith the literature of an/ 
particular department. It will be of especial value to librarians in 
the way of assisting ihetn to answer two questions: {a) What 
books has this library on any special educational theme? {è) What 
books ought Jt 10 obtain 10 compïetr: Jls collection in that théine^ 

In America no less than in Europe there has been marked de- 
velopment in the collection of books on education. The library 
connected with the Bureau of Education at Washington has over 
50,000 books and 150,000 pamphlets on educaiion and subjects 
more or less directly allied to education. Mcvcmenls have 
recently been organiied to establish slate educaiEonal libraries 
in Massachusetts and New Jersey, and county libraries in 
New Jersey and California. Colleges and umversities are segre- 
gatine- the books in their collections bearing on cducaiion, and 
giving special attention to the act|uisitiûn of pedagogical books. 
These activities make possible and desirable the publication of 
a systematic Bibliography of Education. This work contains in 
all the tiilca ol 3.200 book^ and pamphlets. The selection has 
been limited to publications in the English language supposed to 
be obtainable in ihe ordinary course of trade. For convenience 
and economy of space the titles have been grouped into classes 
and these broken into sections and subsections. Much care has 
been taken to secure the titles of Hrilish books as well as American 
in the bcUef that it is helpful to the teachers in all Englbh-^pcnkinf^ 
countries to know the best books on education in the mother tongue 
without regard to political boundaries. 
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Later Infancy of the Child. 

By Gabriel Compayrê. Translated by Mary E- 
WiLSON. Vol. 53- Part II of VoL 35. Price, $1.20 net ; 
postage 10 cents âdiJîtîonal. 

This book completes the iranslailon of Professor Corapajrc's wdl* 
known cisay, "L'Evolution Intel lectaa]i: el Morale dc L'EnfiuiL" 
It bringti togethei, in & ïystcm&itîc pcdagoj^ic form, ivhat is known of 
the development of infant children 50 far as the facts bear on «arly 
«Hncotlon^ Professor Compayré's trealise is one of the most sogacloos 
and fmitful products of ïHb modern attention 10 thi'ld study. Since 
ihe publi^^^tion of the fint velum? {in iBgb), investigation jn this 
fa^cmaling lîeld ha^ gone forward at a rapid pace, and an immense 
mass of new tnaieria] is now available. This has been utilized and 
interpreted in its manifcld spplicaCioQS. 

The interdependeot* of the two aspects of education — the study of 
the idenls of ciTÏti/atLu[| and the study of the child (to discover wbaC 
rudimentary tendencies] aje faJorable or unfavorable to culture, and to 
a^ceri^in the best meLnxk of jencouragïn^ the one and of suppressing 
the otherh-lhis inten^pehdeijce his been properly bnlûticed. 

The chapters In im^ voliiije discuss judgment and reasoning, learn- 
ing to talk, volunlarJ activitt— walking and play, the development of 
the moral sense, weak and strong points of character, mnrbid tcnden* 
cies, etc.. and the evolution r of the sense oF selfhood and pcTsonnlity, 
Tliis part is e»en nfore valuable than that already published in VoL 
XXXV, and [cachera everywhere will welcome it as a highly sugEestive 
coolribution. 
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Educational Foundations of Trade and 

Industry. 

By Fabian Ware. Vol. 54. Price. $1,20 net ; post- 
age 10 cents additional. 

This timeîy book describes the educational foundatirins 
of trade and industry as exhibited in the school systems of 
the chief European peoples and of the United States, 

The promotion of industry tlirough education is the 
burden of the author's appeal. To make this appeal effect- 
ive, he esamiocs first the ^owth of national systems in 
general — their conditions, impulses, and directions. This 
leads to a series of chapters giving a detailed statement of 
the educational foundations laid in England, Germany, and 
France j and finally, those in America. 

The section dcvoLcd to the United States gives an 
exhaustive résuma of the charûcteriaucs of American edu- 
cation, from the kindergarten to the graduate university. 
Since Mr. Ware treats the subject more on its practical 
than on its cultural side, his examination includes a 
thorough analysis of commercial and technological educa- 
tion in every aspect and branch. The latest information 
has been used, and a large amount of concrete illustration, 
drawn from the actual workings of individual schools, gives 
the argument freshness, clearness, and coherence. 

"Their rao b« no doubt that Mr. Fabian Wart'q book will b^ ûf «vpft > 
poTf Iniereîi to American? than to ïhc Eni^lKh niadcre for whc>fa li wai 
primaHlf vriltcn. U iastrictJy up lo date, and in viev of ihc ditcd^ions 
thai have rtcentlj^ taVen place on the failure of England to beep her t'Taci> in 
the niw for tradr And manufacïUfiriE 'iii'reniacy, Mr Ware has sothf! obçier- 
ïationa (0 make thai bave a ttron^ beann^ on tht ^.tibject."— -jV'Ti' VorfiSMt^ 
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Musical Education. 

By A, Lavignac. Translated by Esther Singleton^ 
Author of ^' Social Nuw York Under ihe Georges.'* I.ar;;L' 
lamo. Cloth, uncut, gilt top, Jî^-'^'^ net; postage addi- 
tional, 

M. Lavignac's book is written in a scholarly as well as a sim- 

file style, that makes it at once convTncing. autlioritative. and use- 
al to ihc studcnï and ïhe accomplished musician. Moreover, he 
has strenEthened his own point of view and opinions with cita- 
tions from the most famiJUS writers on educational subjects and 
virtuoso musicians, such aa Schumann, Ecr|jt>;, Rubinstein, clc, 
whose names carry weight. Frequently he has thrown in an 
anecdote that illuminates ihe subject in question» and lightens 
the serious reasoniTig with a humorous touch thai is particularly 
his own— as will be recoenijed by those who have read hi^ other 
books, Jn facr, it is this peculiar combination of knowledge, 
seriousness, anil playfalncss ihai have conlribLiled toward making 
M. lavignac's reputation in America, 

*' A much-needed faooL. on musical pcdaQo^cs."^BesÙjn I^sily 
Advcrtiiir, 

" Tht mElhnds and plans auggestod and the bints given are admir- 
ably, and the work is eqnany wHl ndapled fnr Ihe ose of the Eencher 
and the adult pupil." — The Qrpktum, 

" M, Lttvignac i? thoroughly campctent to discuss the broad Iheme 
ondincd by the tid« of his book, Therâ ia not a comer of the great 
field into which he docs not go, with suggestive and helpful resnlts 
everywhere. Even the slightest detail is givea attention," — -Cetrrge 
Seihd in ihe Ptttshurg Gazette, 

"It is packed with the most valuable tlioughts and idea^ The 
style is simple, clear, and fogieal, and every page is readable. lE is 
a book ihal will aid the cau^t of mndcal education grtady, «nd we 
Èhall have frequent occasion lo refer our readers and inqQirers oa 
musical matlets lo ifs contents," — The Elude. 

*' A Tcmirkcblc book. The liitbjccl is treated with b\tc1i breadth 
End philosophic thoroughness, and at the same time such practical 
directness, that it is surclv an achievemeni ibat stands by itseff. M. 

"Lnvignnr li3fl [definite and pfindrele idpas thul nrf the fniit nf long ex- 
perience, and he has an exact knowledge of all the different bnindies 
of muâic." — JVe-itf York Times. 
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